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Characteristic Properties and Uses of Softwoods 


In an address before the Midwest Purchasing Agents’ Convention 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 14, L. S. Case, general 
manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., told the the members about the 
characteristic properties and merits as well as the uses of the various 
softwoods and about some of the problems of the lumber industry. 

Wood, or lumber, he said, is of very first importance in the great 
scheme of human life and economy. One of the primary essentials 
of life is shelter and, he said, “it is most astounding that any intelli- 
gent being would for a moment in considering shelter for himself 
and his family use any other material than lumber made from wood.” 
“There are,” he said, “people who tell you that they can make lumber 
from corn stalks, flax straw, or the refuse from sugar cane; some 
others will tell you they can make lumber from gypsum combined 
possibly with some sort of vegetable fiber, while 
others will tell you they can make shingles or 


pine or California pine or Pondosa pine from California or Arizona; 
genuine white pine, Pondosa pine, red fir, larch, white fir, or cedar 
from the Inland Empire ; genuine white pine, Norway pine, tamarack 
or hemlock from the Lake States. This may be somewhat perplex- 
ing to the owner, and he asks tlfe architect which of these woods he 
would recommend. Again, if the architect knows his stuff and is fair 
and honest, he will say that as far as the frame for the house, its 
sheathing, lining etc., are concerned, he can use yellow pine from 
the South, Douglas fir or hemlock from the Pacific coast, fir and 
larch from the Inland Empire, Norway pine from Minnesota, tam- 
arack or hemlock from Wisconsin. Any of these woods will make 
a good solid honest frame, and they are absolutely interchangeable 
grade for grade, with each other for this purpose. He might add that 
if cost is not considered genuine white pine, from 
Minnesota or Idaho, makes a most excellent 








roof covering from a combination of tar, asphalt 
or asbestos with perhaps some little fiber in it, 
while others will tell you they can make lumber 
of steel that is fit for shelter and furniture and 
passenger and freight cars and that it is a good 
substitute for wood ; but don’t you believe any of 
these things. These manufacturers don’t believe 
them either and they prove it because when they 
build furniture or buildings or railroad cars of 
steel, they call upon the finest artisans in the 
country to paint their furniture and cars to imi- 
tate wood and do it so well that you and I can 
not tell the difference by simply looking at them.” 
“But what a difference there is when we touch 
Mr. Case continued; “it is cold, cheerless 
and clammy. This substitution is called an im- 
provement, but anyone who has ridden on a hot 
day in summer or a cold day in winter in a sleep- 
ing car that was constructed with this steel sub- 
stitute for wood can testify to his discomfort.” 











framing lumber, as do Pondosa and ‘sugar pine. 

“For the outside covering,” Mr. Case said, “the 
architect will tell him that there is no other mate- 
rial known to man that is so good as genuine old- 
fashioned white pine from either Idaho or Min- 
nesota. He may with the best intentions in the 
world also say that genuine white pine is getting 
scarce and not easy to procure, but in this he is 
misinformed. There is still white pine and plenty 
of it. There are sawmills operating in Minnesota, 
Idaho and Washington that are cutting large 
quantities of genuine white pine every year, and 
while it is true that this genuine white pine 
brings a higher price, grade for grade, than any 
other species, it is worth all it costs, particularly 
to those consumers who regard quality as para- 
mount to first cost. Red cedar siding and shingles 
also are excellent for outside covering. Redwood, 
cypress and Pondosa pine have a real place in 


’ 











high-grade home building.” 





The most important use of lumber, he said, is 
for shelter, or for home building. Pursuing this subject, he said: 

“Let us take for example the building of a home by the head of 
an average American family. He not only wants a residence, but he 
wants a real home. He goes to a good architect, tells him the size of 
his family, the number of rooms he desires, and approximately the 
amount of money he hopes to avoid spending. The architect tells 
him to build a good foundation out of rock or brick or concrete and 
if he can afford it to line his foundation with hollow tile, thus get- 
ting the advantage of an air space. Then the architect comes to the 
material for the home and he tells him to build of wood, just as his 
forefathers did. For the frame of the house, if he knows his busi- 
ness, he will tell the builder that the bill stuff, the dimension, sheath- 
ing, roof and floor lining boards can be either yellow pine from the 
South, Douglas fir, hemlock or spruce from the Pacific coast; sugar 


“Perhaps for the next grade of high class house 
building,” Mr. Case said, “depending somewhat on its locality, yel- 
low pine, Douglas fir and possibly some other woods could be placed 
in the same category. All of these woods have merits and their 
qualities are not at all mysterious nor hard to understand by any 
intelligent man who is willing to devote a little time to the subject 
and look into their qualities.” 

When it comes to the interior trim and finish, Mr. Case said, and 
the floors of the house it is largely a matter of individual taste. 
Mahogany, though a beautiful and lastit.g wood for interior finish, is 
expensive. Birch from Wisconsin is not only beautiful but durable 
and low in price. Hard maple and oak provide durable and attractive 
floors. Various pines, yellow, California, Pondosa, genuine white 
pine, will take either an oil finish, paint or enamel if properly ap- 
plied and the same is true of Douglas fir, [Turn to page 57] 
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This forest has been logged selectively. Holdings of Holt Lumber 
Company. Oconto, Wis. 


Selective Logging / 


Is it feasible? Why not? In the old logging days in the North, 
the lumberman cut the pine and left the hardwood. That was 
selective logging—based on species. Why not log so as to take 
out the big trees and leave the smaller ones to grow? Selective 
logging is the coming practice. Its adoption will mean a perma- 
nent industry and the production of a quality product selling at 
top prices. 


Write us. Let us talk it over with you. 


Banzhaf ‘Watson Inc. 


Forest Engineers 
Milwaukee New Orleans 


Official Foresters—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfg’s Assoc. 








Maple That 
Many Shrewd 
Buyers Prefer 


The Maple we are cutting 
is upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan stock that has very fine 
natural qualities. It is practi- 
cally free from mineral streak. 
Yearly rings are hardly dis- 
tinguishable. There is little 
contrast between spring and 
summer wood and little col- 
ored heart. 


You'll find mighty little 
waste in this northern penin- 
sula Maple. 








Try a car of our Maple. 
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Careful 


Loading 


Packed even and snug to prevent shucking. 
Bundles are wire-bound — they do not break 
open. Water-proof paper aprons at doors 
to protect from moisture and dirt. Separated 
by widths and grades for easy unloading. 
Only dry, clean, tight cars used. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Center of Fine 
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Hardwood Flooring 
Maple Beech Birch Oak 








SUPERIOR FLATTENING 
Obtained In ‘*The BEST Glass’’ 


UR new method of flattening imparts a 

perfectly smooth surface to the glass 
without destroying the brilliant lustre obtained 
in the drawing process. The result of this 
flattening method is a window glass with clear- 
vision qualities, beautiful in appearance and 
free from blisters, cords and other defects. 


Sold by reliable jobbers and 
dealers in every community 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLAS 








s Largest Producer ot Window 
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Instruction for the Small Sawmill Operator 


[‘ HARDWOOD PRODUCTION especially, but to an important 
extent also in softwood production, the small mill operator is 
a potent factor. Small operators in the aggregate not only 
produce a large amount of lumber, but they exert upon the mar- 
kets for lumber an influence, usually depressing, altogether out 
of proportion to the volume of their output. To a large extent 
the small operators must depend upon others to distribute their 
product. Lack of capital often forbids storage for drying and the 
accumulation of assorted stocks, and ignorance of markets as well 
as of grades and standards of manufacture prevents the small 
operator from securing the same consideration from the better 
class of buyers that is extended to the larger producers. 
Influences exerted upon the lumber market by poorly manufac- 
tured lumber offered by indigent producers ignorant of the values 
of the products they offer as well as of the products with which 
they compete are demoralizing, to say the least; and there can 


be no doubt that the lumber industry has its full share of grief 
from that cause. From the view point of the careful manufac- 
turer and the efficient distributer, the ignorant producer is much 
like the plague, and the best protection is to teach him the “sani- 
tation” of careful manufacture, standard grading and efficient 
marketing. 

When it was proposed at the annual meeting of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress last week to provide all members with statistics 
regarding production, stock, orders and past sales, the necessity 
was urged of making similar information available to nonmember 
small operators as a measure of self protection. There is sound 
logic in the latter proposal, for it is one of the handicaps of the 
lumber business that those who most need the benefits of organiza- 
tion often are the ones who do not “belong.” 

During recent years there have been in some of the eastern 
States several “small sawmill demonstrations,” under the direction 
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of the colleges, that are designed to put small operators in a 
better position to realize on their products. At the latest of these 
demonstrations the chief inspector of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association pointed out to these operators the opportunities 
for gain and loss in grading, and showed them the advantages of 
systematic inspection according to established and authoritative 
rules. When to instruction in manufacture is added instruction 
in grading and marketing an important step has been taken in 
the “education” of the small operator. He of course ought to 
benefit most from such instruction, but the benefits will not stop 
there, for better manufacture, better grading and better marketing 
are a trinity of betterments that will benefit the entire industry. 





An Opportunity For Real Service 


TTS HE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appreciates the splendid coép- 
rT eration extended by the retail lumber dealers and others in 
Florida in securing authentic information of storm damage and 
photographs that proved the sturdiness of good wood construction 
and its ability to withstand storms. These facts have been presented 
fully to readers of this paper in the two latest issues, and material 
is in hand sufficient to occupy fully as much more space. 

But the story has been told. The facts have been presented and 
no fair minded individual can blame properly constructed wood 
buildings for any of the serious loss. 

Will this lesson of the necessity for good construction be driven 
home? 

As has been pointed out before, the gruesome effects of this storm 
present an opportunity for manufacturers and dealers to perform 
a real service to the home builder and to the community. 

The responsibility of the manufacturer is to see to it that good, 
well manufactured, properly seasoned lumber is available to the 
public through the local distributers. 

The responsibility and the privilege of the local dealer is to see 
that the prospective builder is informed as to what constitutes good 
construction and, whether the material be lumber or something else 
that he be urged to use it properly. 

While cheap wood construction may be better than cheap con- 
struction of other materials, every home builder should be given an 
opportunity to know of the dangers involved in shoddy construction 
of any kind before determining the materials to be used or the 
design of his proposed home. 

In the reconstruction program the lumber manufacturers may be 
of tremendous assistance if they will arrange to coéperate with the 
dealer wherever possible in providing a way to finance the rebuild- 
ing of homes. Apparently, that is the greatest need. 

While it is regrettable that a calamity was necessary to demon- 
strate the futility of poor construction, it probably will have been 
worth its cost, even in human lives, if out of it shall come a better, 
more substantial construction and the proper use of the materials 
that are chosen by the builder. 

The retail lumber merchants in Florida have before them a won- 
derful opportunity for service. That they will grasp the opportunity 
and measure up to their responsibilities a full 100 percent is certain. 





A Helping Hand to Home Building 


‘ee FREQUENCY WITH which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is called upon for information relative to methods of 

financing home building warrants the belief that probably 
no other single subject is of greater interest to a large number of 
lumbermen. 

This is particularly true of dealers doing business in “pay roll” 
towns, where there are considerable numbers of men who are 
steadily employed at good wages, but have little money saved up, 
“because of the instalments,” as many of them would apologetically 
explain. Of course, it could be argued that they ought to have 
saved for a home instead of becoming obligated for periodical pay- 
ments on automobiles, radios and what-not, but the plain fact is 
that they did not so save, and if they are to buy homes for them- 
selves some plan of payment that they can “swing” must be ar- 
ranged. 

Therefore the matter of second mortgage financing becomes of 
vital interest to the lumberman and builder who wants to sell 
homes to this class of buyers. The building and loan associa- 
tion or bank will go only part of the way, usually not exceeding 
60 per cent, toward furnishing the funds for a new home. Most of 
the remaining 40 per cent must be covered by a second mortgage. 
Right there is the rub. Ordinarily the concern or individual that 
makes a business of lending on second mortgages charges an in- 
terest rate and commission so high as to be prohibitive for many. 
The would-be home buyer loses his ambition when the figures 


showing what he will have to pay per month are placed before him, 
particularly as he sees that only a very small percentage of the 
monthly payment goes toward reducing the principal amount. 

But where an industrial community really wants to make it pos- 
sible for its steadily employed workers to acquire homes of their 
own, it can be done. The success of a plan conceived and carried 
through by the Attleboro (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, described 
elsewhere in this issue, proves the truth of the old adage, “Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has fre- 
quently directed attention to the fact that there is in the average 
prosperous community ample money to finance all the home build- 
ing needed within its borders, if only it can be steered into the 
right channels. The news story referred to tells how this was 
done, with the result that plenty of second-mortgage money was 
made available to home builders on a 6 per cent basis, which seems 
almost incredible, but nevertheless is true. 

Moreover, the Chamber of Commerce did not stop with the de- 
veloping of a plan for providing funds for financing home building, 
but proceeded to demonstrate to the workingman that an attrac- 
tive and well built home was not beyond his reach. This was ac- 
complished by building and furnishing a complete home and invit- 
ing the people to call and look it over. They were informed exactly 
what it cost to build it, so that, for those who wanted to build 
houses of the same or approximately the same type, guesswork 
as to the financial outcome was eliminated. 

There are scores of other industrial communities where some 
such plan could be successfully carried out. All that is needed 
are public spirit, determination, and initiative. Why should not 
the lumbermen, who certainly should lead in any movement to en- 
courage home building, start the ball rolling? 





Shorts, Substitutes and Salesmanship 


UMBERMEN THROUGHOUT the industry now admit that 
the greatest present need is good salesmanship. At the same 
time that they see the necessity of closer utilization of the 

products of the forest they see substitutes encroaching upon wood’s 
markets. Most proposals for meeting the situation now confront- 
ing the lumber industry involve changes in methods of manufacture 
and distribution, and these in turn imply changes in methods of 
selling. There appears to be no escaping the conviction that sales- 
manship must make a large contribution to the solving of various 
problems connected with the profitable marking of lumber. 

For most purposes except construction, and to a large degree 
even in that, the standard sizes produced at the sawmill in being 
put to use are cut to smaller dimensions. In other words, the 
standard of production is not the standard of use, and in adapting 
the product of the mill to the needs of the user much of the waste 
in conversion occurs. The millman continues not only to cut all 
his output to sizes that do not fit the needs of the user, but in 
doing so he wastes pieces similar to those into which his standard 
sizes ultimately are cut. This is less illogical than it appears, for 
lumber goes into such a multitude of uses as to forbid considera- 
tion of all of them by the producer of lumber. 

Competition between producers of lumber under any conceivable 
conditions would be ample to keep prices within reason, but the 
narrowing of the market for- wood owing to the encroachments 
of substitutes gives a keener edge to competition for what remains. 
And yet wood now is used for as many purposes and with as com- 
plete satisfaction as ever. Wood has not been supplanted by 
something better, but in most cases something not so good has 
been sold in its place. Wood never has been really sold; it has 
held its place in public esteem because universal experience of 
mankind has proved it to be the best material for a multitude of 
uses. Formerly there was no substitute, and it has been superior 
salesmanship rather than superior merit that has put so called 
substitutes into the markets formerly held by wood. These sub- 
stitutes have not yet been subjected as wood has been to the test 
of time to prove their claims to public confidence. 

In the marketing of substitutes for lumber these goods have 
been specially adapted to the users’ needs and the manufacturer 
has followed his product straight through the retail distributer’s 
hands to the user. The producer of substitutes has sought to 
know exactly what the user wanted and has tried to insure his 
getting it. This has not been true of the manufacturer of lumber. 
Often he has not known or cared how or for what purpose his 
product was ultimately used, and while he was indifferent to his 
opportunities to enlarge the use of his product by adapting it to 
users’ needs, the producer of substitutes was overcoming his handi- 
cap of lack of intrinsic merit by adapting both his material and his 
methods of selling to every situation. 

Change, then, in methods of selling and to some extent in methods 
of manufacture, is what is demanded by current conditions 1” 
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the lumber field. 


demands. 





In substantially the same way that the sub- 
stitutes manufacturer has by adoption made his product more 
readily usable and therefore more readily salable, the producer 
of lumber must fit his product to the user’s needs in order that 
the sales resistance may be more readily overcome. 
desirable or feasible that is not profitable, and therefore a way 
must be devised that promises to enlarge and perpetuate the use 
of wood, insure closer utilization and at the same time pay a profit. 

Every thoughtful person in the lumber industry has long con- 
sidered the mill wastes in trimmings and edgings, as well as those 
involved in cutting up for use, needless under a system of mer- 
chandising that the nature of the raw material, that is the tree, 
More and more the conviction has been driven home 
that the millman must always have in mind the ultimate use and 
the ultimate user must keep in mind the ultimate source of supply, 
and that each must adapt his methods and his requirements 


No change is 





to the absolute necessities of economical conversion and use. 

There has been much discussion pro and con about the prac- 
ticability of marketing short lengths and special dimensions, and 
there is still a good deal of skepticism as to its practicability. It 
has been done successfully by a number of producers and distribu- 
ters, and in view of this fact it may seem strange that the practice 
is not more general. 
overcome, and one of these is to provide a supply adequate to a 
demand created by specialized selling on a large scale. 
is in part the solution of the problem is indicated by the experience 
of the Pacific Lumber Agency, as related elsewhere in this paper. 
This concern has not only performed a great service to the cause 
of conservation in converting waste into profit, but in making its 
methods and experience known to the industry it has performed 
an even greater service, because in so doing it has pointed the 
way to the solution of the industry’s most vexing problem. 


There are, however, some obstacles to be 


That this 








Lumber Movement Ahead of 1925 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—The ‘‘lumber 


’ 


thermometer’’ of business is encouraging, ac- 
cording to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association weekly review of the industry. Vir- 
tually the same number of comparable reporting 
softwood mills show a gain in current orders for 
the last week, of about 10 percent over last 
year’s business, shipments the same for both 
weeks and a slight increase in production. For 
the first forty-one weeks of the year, this group 
of mills received new business 350,000,000 board 
feet in excess of that of the like period of 1925. 
Reports from about 150 other mills, softwood 
and hardwood, support the showing of the com- 
parable mills. According to this yardstick, the 
lumber business is about 5 percent heavier this 
year than last. Owing to its universal use in 
manufacturing and building and, nowadays, 
short order buying, lumber is considered an ex- 
cellent gage of general business activity. As 
compared with the preceding week, both soft- 
wood and hardwood had a larger market. 

The unfilled orders of 229 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 623,934,257 feet, as against 596,- 
820,796 feet (revised) for 227 mills the previous 
week. The 121 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 239,962,650 feet 
last. week, as against 241,693,200 feet for the 
week before. For the 108 West Coast mills, the 
unfilled orders were 383,971,607 feet, as against 
355,127,596 feet for 106 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 343 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 93 percent and orders 
99 percent of actual production. For the south- 
ern pine mills, these percentages were respec- 
tively 102 and 100; and for the West Coast 
mills, 82 and 97. Of the reporting mills, the 
318 with an established normal production for 
the week of 223,510,481 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 102 percent, shipments 95 percent and 
orders 102 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week (343 mills), the 
week before (350 mills), and the same week 
last year (342 mills), follow: Production— 
240,234,406 feet, against 243,120,452 feet the 
week before, and 231,694,928 feet last year. 
Shipments—224,501,679 feet, against 234,- 
744,574 feet the week before, and 225,217,207 
feet last year. Orders—238,074,695 feet, 
against 218,955,983 feet the week before, and 
218,551,163 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood movement of the seven regional asso- 
lations for the first forty-one weeks of 1926 
with the same period last year: Production— 
9,809,588,725 feet, against 9,958,701,613 feet 
last year. Shipments—10,028,924,927 feet, 
against 9,860,988,482 feet. Orders—10,030,- 
435,544 feet, against 9,680,426,189 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
Teports, but they have been found not truly com- 
parable in respect to orders with those of other 
mills. Consequently the former are not now 
represented in any of the foregoing figures or 
m the regional tabulation below. Eighteen of 


these mills, representing 49 percent of the cut 
of the California pine region, gave their produe- 
tion for the week as 23,478,000 feet; shipments, 
16,833,000 feet, and new business, 15,403,000 
feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 108 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Oct. 16 was 3 per- 
cent below production, and shipments were 18 
percent below production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 49 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 54,101,789 
feet, of which 39,485,246 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 14,616,543 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 51,243,280 feet, or 
16 percent of the week’s new business. Thirty- 
nine percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 36,488,619 feet, of which 
27,812,449 feet moved coastwise and _inter- 
coastal and 8,676,170 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 52,079,979 feet, or 55 percent of 
the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 
5,441,009 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo 
orders totaled 145,537,481 feet; foreign, 122,- 
807,828 feet, and rail trade, 115,626,298 feet. 

Other than pine sawmilling, which as usual 
at this time of the year is tapering off for the 
season, industries are generally more active and 
employing more men than has been the case in 
recent years, according to the Four L employ- 
ment service. Woods work is gradually getting 
under way for the winter. West of the Cas- 
cades, except where outdoor work has been 
slowed up because of rains, employment con- 
tinues at a high point with fewer men out of 
work than has been the case in recent years. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports some increases in production and 
shipments, and new business about the same as 
that reported for the week earlier. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
a slight decrease in production, a nominal in- 
crease in shipments, and a big gain in new 
business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with three fewer mills reporting, shows 
notable decreases in production and shipments, 
and a good gain in new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with one less mill reporting, shows a 
slight decrease in production, a nominal increase 
in shipments, and new business about the same 
as that reported for the previous week. 

The sixteen hardwood mills of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reported production as 1,665,000 feet; 
shipments, 3,981,000 feet, and orders, 3,537,000 
feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported from 109 units production as 17,326,730 
feet; shipments, 18,299,030 feet, and orders, 
18,662,232 feet. The normal production of 
these units is 18,111,000 feet. 

For the last forty-one weeks all hardwood 
mills reporting to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association gave production as 
1,208,325,936 feet; shipments, 1,194,211,959 
feet, and orders, 1,229,989,787 feet. 


[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 54.—EpIToRr. | 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFouk, VA., Oct. 21.—For the week ended 
Oct. 16, thirty-eight mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and having a 
normal production figure of 11,016,000 feet, 
manufactured 8,065,168 feet, shipped 8,042,069 
feet, and booked orders for 7,837,867 feet. 


Added to Utilization Committee 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—Secretary of 

Commerce Hoover today announced the appoint- 
ment of five new members of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. They are Maurice 
W. Wiley, prominent Philadelphia lumber dealer, 
who represents the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association and is assigned to the 
subcommittee on distribution; F. E. Coles- 
worthy, of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., representing the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, as- 
signed to the subcommittee on seasoning and 
handling of lumber as a member of the con- 
sumers’ group; J. M. Pritchard, Houston, Tex., 
formerly secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, assigned to the manufac- 
turers’ group of the subcommittee on seasoning 
and handling; F. L. Lowrie, of Detroit, presi- 
dent National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, assigned to the distribution group of the 
subcommittee on seasoning and handling; C. P. 
Setter, vice president of Setter Bros. (Inc.), 
Cattaraugus, N. Y., manufacturers of hardwood 
veneers, tops and panels, assigned to the sub- 
committee on veneer and plywood. All of the 
new members of the national committee are 
recognized experts in their respective fields. 


Present Results of Cost Survey 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 20.—At a well at- 

tended meeting of the board of directors of the 
Retail Lumber Board of Trade, the results of 
a cost survey of members for the first six months 
of 1926 were presented by E. A. Howes, chief 
accountant of the managerial staff. Compara- 
tive figures were summarized, showing average 
cost of sales in Philadelphia 39.94 percent; 
Cleveland, 44 percent; Detroit, 35.51 percent, 
and Toledo, 39.14 percent; net profit—Phila- 
delphia, 2.65 percent; Cleveland, 1.54 percent; 
Detroit, 1.68 percent, and Toledo, 10.06 percent. 
Kenneth P. Gregg addressed the meeting on 
‘*The Hazards of Cut-Throat Competition to 
Investments in the Retail Lumber Business.’’ 
Acting President E. B. Malone stated that the 
drive to enlarge the membership was now under 
way, and he complimented the managers on their 
efforts to cement the lumber trade into a worth 
while organization. They are planning for an 
evening of entertainment for the Board of 
Trade and its friends, when moving picture 
scenes of retail operations in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and New York will be exhibited. 
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Hickory Handle Manufacture 


I have been thinking of buying some axe, pick 
and hammer handle machinery. Vlease give me 
the numes and addresses of manufacturers of these 
kinds of machinery 

Do makers of handles buy hickory by the cord 
or by the inch? What should be the price paid 
in Kentucky?’ I[ can not get much second growth 
hickory near here Will the other hickory make 
a good handle thet would find a ready market? 
INquiny No. 1,840 

{This inquiry comes from a Kentucky reader. In 
response the names of a number of manufacturers 
of handle machinery have been given. 

The Hickory Handle Association more than a 
year ago adopted grading rules of hickory tool 
handles together with a price list. Most of the 
material from which handles are manufactured is 
eut and shipped to the handle factories in the 
form of log bolts or billets. The grading rules as 
applied to tool handles provide that the handles 
may be made “from all commercial species of 
hickory.” The standard specifications for hickory 
handle blanks adopted by the Hickory Handle Asso 
clation, classify the grades as Extras, No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, and “Rejects.” The classifications include 
axe handle, short axe handle, railroad and coal 
pick handle, and sledge handle blanks. 

The axe handle blanks are 40 inches long, sawed 
3% inches by 2% inches head end —3% inches 
by 1% inch eve end. 

Railroad pick blanks are 40 inches long—sawed 
2, inches by 314 inches eye end--1% by 2 inches 
grasp end. 

Coal pick blanks are 3S or 40 inches 
sawed 14% inches by 514 inches eye end 
2 inches grasp end 

Sledge blanks are 40 inches long——sawed 1% 
inches by 1% inches the entire length. All blanks 
must be sawed %-inch oversize to allow for shrink 
age. 

Second growth is a grade for hickory handles 
24 inches and up in length and for hammer and 
hatchet handles In both second growth 
handles are described as “handles having not over 
seventeen rings of annual growth per inch of 
radius, heavy weight, thrifty growth, free from 
all defects, all white.’ There are of course many 
other provisions in the grading rules which are 
too long to be printed here. 

The price list referred to as being adopted by 
the Hickory Handle Association applies to the 
finished product and not to the rough-sawn blanks 
The raw material for handles in the form of short 
log bolts sometimes is split into handle blanks in 
the woods, but a common practice is to rip saw 
the bolts into blanks at the factory. The split 
handle blank is considered superior to the sawed 
blank in that it assures a straight grain handle. 
On the other hand, sawn blanks, though they are 
likely to show more cross grain are more econom- 
ical in the use of timber. No information is at 
hand regarding the prevalent prices for handle 
blanks. Readers interested in this inquiry will be 
supplied with the name of the inquirer on request. 

-EDITOR. | 
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Book for Calculating Molding Prices 


Can you give me any information concerning the 
mill value of lumber when worked into moldings, 
at discounts ranging over the various percentages 7? 
When the writer was located in Louisiana several 
years ago, if his memory serves him correctly, a 
man by the name of Martin, prepared such a 
tabulation, and, as it received considerable dis 
tribution we wonder if it was ever published in 
book or pamphlet form. We know of no one who 
is better prepared to answer our question than 
yourselves, and we trust you will find it agreeable 
to write us at your first opportunity INQUIRY No. 
1,836, 

[This inquiry comes from the sales manager 
of a lumber company in British Columbia. In 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 29, 1908, 
page 37, appeared an article entitled ‘‘ What 
Fools These Mortals Be,’’ written by J. W. 
Martin of the Globe Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Yellow 
Pine, La., that appears to be what this inquirer 
has in mind. Included in the article was a 


table showing the rough material necessarily 
used, finished size of the material it will make, 
ratio of lineal feet to board measure it will rip, 
and what it must be ripped from to occasion the 
moldings. 


least loss in the manufacture of 


There was also a table showing the width of 
rough material necessarily used, the finished 
size of the molding, lineal feet that can be 
ripped from a thousand feet board measure, 
list price of one hundred lineal feet, gross re- 
turns 2 thousand feet board measure at list, 
gross returns a thousand feet board measure 
at 82 percent discount, and gross returns a 
thousand feet board measure at 72 percent dis 
count. There was also considerable discussion 
in the article all of which at the time and per- 
haps at the present day, would be of interest 
to manufacturers of molding. A copy of the 
article hs been sent to this inquirer. 

This inquirer’s attention has been called to a 
small book entitled ‘‘ Parker’s Molding Calcu- 
lator,’’ which, if the inquiry is understood cor- 
rectly, will serve his purpose. This book con- 
tuins a series of tables. The price at the top 
of each column represents the price as near as 
possible «a thousand feet board measure ob- 
tuined for the lumber workedsand sold at any 
certain discount shown. To arrive at a selling 
price of any molding according to the value of 
the lumber used, the cost plus the estimated cost 
of working and profit is taken, then reference 
is made to the proper column where will be 
found the net price a hundred lineal feet to 
charge for the molding, also the equivalent 
molding discount. In arriving at the price of 
the lumber worked, an average allowance has 
been made for waste in working. 


World’s Oldest Cypress Tree 

There is a cypress tree in the State of Sonora, 
Mex., that the Mexicans claim is the oldest tree 
in the world. Can you give me the height, diame. 
ter and supposed age of this tree *—INQUIRY No, 
1,839. 

[This inquiry comes from Georgia. It is 
thought that possibly, the tree this inquirer has 
in mind is the one that, until recently at least, 
stood in the church yard of Santa Maria del 
Tule, near Mitl« in the State of Oaxaca. The 
town of Mitla is « short distance east of the 
capital of the State, of the same name as the 
State itself. 

It is said that this tree is over five thousand 
vears old, and it is sometimes referred to as 
the oldest living thing on the earth today. It 
was first described by von Humboldt, and was 
later examined and verified by Prof. von 
Schrenck. At the latest report it was said to 
be as vigorous and healthy as it was three 
thousand years B. C. A picture of this tree 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 
18, 1914, page 59. The only dimension men- 
tioned was its height, which was 145 feet— 
EDITOR. | 


Beech and Gum Handle Blanks 


Can you tell us where we can get 14% by 14% 
inch squares, red gum or beech, for making mop 
handles in quantities._-INQuIRY No. 1,841. 


[This inquiry comes from a concern in Ten- 


This is a very small book weighing only a 
few ounces and a copy therefore has been sent 
to the inquirer for his examination. 
of the book is $1, delivered.—Epiror. | 
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1873 NEWS AND VIEWS OF 1926 
From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
F. J. Peter is erecting a|of Georgia worth from $5 to In the Messrs. Glenns’ mill 


sawmill at Farwell, Mich. It 
will have a cutting capacity 
of 25,000 feet a day. 


+ + * 


S. E. Burnham, boat builder, 
of Saginaw, Mich., has made a 
contract to get out between 
5,000 and 6,000 ash boards 
for the French navy. It will 
require about 220,000 feet of 
ash timber to fill this contract. 
He has until the Ist of Feb- 
ruary to do the work. 

» “ «@ 


Smith & Meader’s sawmill 
at Waterville, Me., gives 
constant employment to over 
a hundred hands. The lum- 
ber cut by this mill is from 
the company’s tracts in dif- 
ferent sections of the State— 
none being bought from out- 


side parties. 
s 8s 
Considerable lumber has 
been shipped from Machias, 
Me., within three weeks 
past. There have, however, 


been no sales to any amount. 
The movement is only a trans- 
fer from yards here to yards 
in Boston, Providence, and 
other places. 

* 8 #* 


$10 a thousand feet more than 
the Mississippi pine. The lat- 
ter is coarse, brittle and 
“bushy,” while the former is 
strong, durable and compact 
in texture. 

~ fe 


The likeness of Mr. Bedford, 
formerly of the firm of Bed- 
ford & Crane, spoke and bent 
manufacturers at Newark, 
N. J., is placed in the Newark 
exposition, with a card ap- 
pended giving him the credit 
of being the first to introduce 
hickory spokes and the per- 
fector of machinery for bend- 
ing timber. 

* 8 * 


The Ottawa County Boom- 
ing Co., which operates at 
Grand River, west of Grand 
Rapids, has rafted and de- 
livered to the mills at Grand 
Haven during this season 274,- 
989 logs, scaling 680,576,066 
feet. Most of these logs were 
cut and put in on Rogad Flat 
and Maple River and Fish 
Creek and are run from 70 to 
150 miles before they reach 
their destination. The season 
has been unusually favorable 
for the boom company, as the 
water has been good and con- 





The woodworkers of Louis- 
ville consider the pine timber 


sequently all logs are de- 


at Cincinnati, Ohio, was seen 
in full and satisfactory opera- 
tion, a steel saw 40 feet long, 
5 inches wide and less than 
one-eighth of an inch thick, 
running unflinchingly through 
an immense black walnut log, 
which might have been three 
times its size without detri- 
ment to the saw. There seems 
to be no reason why machinery 
might not be adjusted to run 
equally satisfactory, for twice 
that or even greater length. 
It will soon be seen where the 
saving lies in using this kind 
of saw; in cutting 1,000 feet, 
over 225 feet is saved in boards 
instead of sawdust, while it is 
said that the power required 
is but a moiety of that re- 
quired for an ordinary cit- 
cular, and it is run up to a 
capacity of about 800 feet per 
hour and requires very little 
attention. 
es 


There is a house in Han- 
over, N. H., that was shingled 
with pine shingles the day the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, and it has not been re- 
paired since. The house } 
occupied, and the roof leaks 
but a trifle in one or two 
places. You would not call 





livered. 


it an old looking roof. 
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Demand for Southern Pine Makes Quick Recovery 


Southern pine orders for the week ended Oct. 15 practic- 
ally equaled production, averaging 554,000 feet a mill, against 
an average of 455,000 feet for the preceding week. Output 
showed a slight decline, but sales made a large gain. 

The improvement partly reflects the revival of the South’s 
confidence which was temporarily shaken by the fall in cotton 
prices, for it is realized that the large crop at less prices 
means little reduction in money returns, and that industrial 
development lessens cotton’s importance. 

Business in the middle West has also increased as a result 
of improvement in the weather. It is expected that there will 
now begin a large movement to the farms. 

Stocks of 87 mills on Oct. 1 averaged 4,114,540 feet, and 
were about twenty-seven percent covered by orders, so that 
holdings of unsold stocks are low and broken in assortment. 
Considerable difficulty is encountered therefore in placing 
the mixed ears that are in largest request. 

Timbers are in heavy demand; dimension is wanted and 
scarce, and boards, flooring and trim are all moving. Transits 
have sold at concessions but the list as a whole is steady. 


Northern Hardwoods Selling Well; Market Is Firm 


Demand for northern hardwoods continued well in ex- 
cess of production for the fifteen weeks ended Oct. 9, and 
mill stocks are therefore greatly reduced. Output at this 
season is of course curtailed, and there is little prospect that 
it will be increased until after the first of the year. Dry 
stocks are meanwhile becoming scarce, and some items, espe- 
cially thicker hard maple, are in very short supply. 

Susiness with the automotive industry is maintained, 
though a little less insistent as operations show a seasonal 
tapering off. There is also a good call from the furniture 
plants. Both these major groups appear to be buying hand 
to mouth, and it is believed that their lumber stocks are 
small and held down to current needs. They are therefore 
expected to continue in the market. Building trades demand 
is of fair volume, maple flooring manufacturers reporting a 
good movement of their product that has reduced their 
stocks, and birch is moving in volume to millwork plants. 

Prices are firmly maintained, and some items that are 
scarce and desirable have been bringing a premium. 


Carolina and Arkansas Pines Active; Roofers Dull 


Sales of North Carolina pine attained a large volume dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 9, and though production continued 
at about twenty percent below normal, bookings exceeded 
cut by 83 percent. The statistical position of the mills has 
been good, shipments for the year to date exceeding the cut, 
so that stocks are small, and producers have been maintain- 
ing a firm front on prices. But it is possible that some of the 
recent gain in sales was at the expense of concessions, though 
recently New England buyers have been taking more. South- 
ern purchasing is cautious in view of the cotton situation. 

Georgia roofer demand has been rather dull. The Florida 
longleaf mills are getting the bulk of the business in that 
State because they can reach the markets on a lower rate. 
Southern trade is temporarily slow while cotton is at its 
low point. Eastern buyers appear to want lower prices than 
the shortleaf mills will accept. Quotations have settled to a 
basis of $19 for the 6-inch. Some mills have been inactive, 
and others are talking of curtailment. 

Arkansas soft pine is moving in good volume to small town 
retailers, who want quick shipments of mixed cars contain- 
ing hoards, finish and flooring. The movement to millwork 
and industrial plants has been quite active, and crating stocks 
have been selling well. Small mill output is curtailed by 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55; 


’ 


labor shortage, and large producers’ stocks are low and 
broken. Quotations have been firmly held. 


Southern Hardwood Sales Continue to Lead Output 


Though southern hardwood output during the week ended 
Oct. 16, according to telegraphic reports, had increased to 
about ninety-six percent normal, against ninety percent the 
previous week, bookings were almost eight percent ahead of 
the actual cut. The market is therefore in a healthy condi- 
tion as the mills approach the winter period of low output. 

The large total volume of business is probably due in some 
measure to export bookings. Many overseas buyers have 
been attracted into the market by an opportunity to secure 
shipments at the old rates. Domestic demand would appear 
to be a little less active; automotive demand has lessened, and 
takings of furniture plants are reduced from their recent 
levels, though still large. Oak flooring plants are still in the 
market, for they have been operating actively, but are ac- 
cumulating some stocks and are purchasing less raw material. 

Stocks Oct. 1 averaged about nine percent less per unit 
than those held at the corresponding period last year. 

Logging is favored by good weather and is active, so it is 
hoped to bank a supply for winter production, 


Cypress Business Quiet; Redwood Moving Better 

Cypress trade is quieter than it usually is at this season. 
City retailers in most sales territories are placing only small 
requisitions. Fall demand from country yards of the middle 
West has been held down by bad weather, and in the South 
by the drop in cotton prices. In the East, cypress meets 
stiff competition from western woods. Florida has not been 
buying much other than low grade sheathing. Business from 
industrials also has been dull, and producers have been 
planning a campaign to stimulate the movement to these 
consumers. The mills have been accumulating stocks, though 
it is said that their holdings are far from burdensome, and 
they are getting material into fine shape for shipping. Con- 
cessions have been reported on yellow cypress, but quota- 
tions on the red show practically no change. 

Redwood bookings have been gaining on production, for 
the four weeks ended Oct. 9 being 3 percent above, while 
shipments were 7 pereent below production. Order files are 
therefore more comfortable, if somewhat below normal. 
Northern California demand has expanded, but that from 
the southern part of the State has not shown the expected 
improvement, though prospects are excellent. The foreign 
movement averages larger, and so does that to eastern and 
middle western territories. Prices are very firm. 

Volume of Fir Bookings Shows Decided Increase 

susiness in fir registered a marked improvement during 
the week ended Oct. 16, amounting to 97 percent of produc- 
tion, against 92 percent the preceding week. The gain was in 
rail trade, which has been dull owing to poor weather in the 
middle West. Overseas trade was well maintained. 

Domestic cargo bookings show little change. Atlantie coast 
buyers are said to have large needs, but in general believe 
that intercoastal freight rates will not remain at present level 
for more than thirty to sixty days, and are meanwhile willing 
to let their stocks run down. Lumber has been hard to sell 
in that territory at prices that included recent advances in log 
prices and rates, and concessions have been reported during 
the week. California is the bright spot in fir sales territory, 
for increasing consumption there finds retail stocks low, and 
fir a good buy at current quotations. 

Log prices continue stiff at their new levels, for stocks are 
subnormal, and this winter’s output is unlikely to be as large 
as that during the unusually good weather of last year. Lum- 
ber producers are in no mood for concessions. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 89 to 98 
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Put “Pep” Into Lumber Merchandising 


Manufacturer, Salesman and Distributer Should Co-operate in 
Selling Good Lumber at a Good Price 


\ RECENT letter sent out to the salesmen of that company by V. A. Stibolt, assistant general manager, Natalbany Lumber 
re Co., Hammond, La., in a keen, incisive way points out the opportunities of the salesman and the retailer in codpera- 
tion with the manufacturer to disabuse the public of the belief that good lumber can no longer be secured except on special 


specifications. 
the public. 


To the widespread belief that this is true is attributed by Mr. Stibolt the loss of popularity for lumber with 
He is convinced that faith backed up by intelligent selling will find a market for a high class product, and at 


the same time he is just as certain that business will not come of its own accord but must be vigorously solicited. The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to have the privilege of affording to the industry at large an opportunity to read this letter 


by Mr. Stibolt, which is as follows: 


This year to date has been largely a repetition of our experience 
last year, insofar as market activity is concerned. We hope in this 
connection that you will remember such forecasts as were advanced at 
our sales convention in March. The volume of construction contracts 
let and the work under way for this year has exceeded the record for 
all time established last year, and it is even now hinted that the year 
as a whole will exceed 1925. 

There has been a steady depletion of available stocks on hand at 
the southern pine mills all year. This situation has been reflected in 
a firmer general market for the year to date than was the case last 
year. Stocks on hand at the Southern Pine Association mills amounted 
to 93.6 percent of normal on Jan, 31, 1926, and on Aug. 31, 1926, they 
had decreased to 83.6 percent of normal, Since Aug. 31, our barometer 
shows that shipments have exeeeded production in four of the five 
weeks reported and that orders have exceeded production in three of 
the five weeks reported. This is positive proof that stocks on hand have 
further decreased and that unfilled orders on hand held their own if 
they did not actually increase. 

In the face of these facts it is regrettable to note that the average 
price of southern yellow pine, obtained for seven months, January 
to July inclusive, for 1926 is only $31.05 as against $31.42 for the 
same period of 1925. At the same time the average cost, including 
stumpage at $5.50 (approximately the 1913 value) for the same period 
during 1925 was only $24.18 as compared to $25.56 for this year, 
using a stumpage value of $5.64. 

Now it will not take a lot of years to shut down the mills if the 
above ratios are allowed to go on. Your sales management is trying 
to apply some common sense to our efforts so that we will not be 
confronted with losses where we are entitled to gains, if only from 
a standpoint of recovering the yearly increase resulting from taxation 
and interest charges. 

Get in Game and Fight 

We hope none of you are fooling yourselves in this question either, 
as your business is amalgamated with ours. You owe it to yourselves 
and to us to accept cheerfully the price basis we give you, to get into 
the game with a grin and fight for business, to let nothing discourage 
you, to know day in and day out that southern yellow pine is the best 
and strongest all-purpose wood and that you are representing the 
best company producing it. 

Here is what we are up against: Lumber has lost popularity with 
the public, not because it is lumber or because of the superiority of 
substitutes over lumber, but because the public in many localities has 
become convinced that it can no longer get good lumber except under 
special specifications. 

While the mills, large and small, have contributed their full propor- 
tion to this dangerous situation, nevertheless, we must put responsi- 
bility upon the retail dealer in the larger cities, who has been ecarry- 
ing on a price war with his competitors for the last four years. He 
has looked for cheaper and cheaper sources of supply in order to 
submit competitive bids. This has of course encouraged small portable 
mills under irresponsible operators to spring up like mushrooms, their 
production devoid of any responsible system of grading; it has necessi- 
tated a return of the transit car evil, which today is acting as a 
boomerang upon the retail dealer, forcing him to take these ears in 
to prevent their forced sale to the contractor or consumer. This 
situation has not encouraged many of the larger mills to turn their 
attention to improving their products; in fact, we know that many 
have tried to cheapen their operations to a point where they could 
compete with this transit car lumber. The result, and its effect upon 


our consumers, is confronting the industry today. You can’t cheapen 
a product and make it better. 


Correcting the Fallacy 


Now all of this is the result of bad judgment and can be corrected, 
and it will be corrected if we all do our part. It is of course a fallacy 
to say good lumber is a thing of the past—the responsible mills are 
making better lumber than ever before. Improvements in equpiment, 
scientific research in seasoning, greater investments in sheds, improve- 
ments in planer equipment have made possible such standards of 
manufacture as were thought impossible by our pioneers. The grading 
is more scientific, too, and the grade mark is the buyer’s guaranty 
and the manufacturer’s bond. Sell the grade marking program to 
yourselves and the retail dealer. Help us show him that his future 
will depend upon his decision to sell better lumber. We all make the 
mistake of worrying about the present rather than the future. Plan 
for the future and the present will take care of itself. 


Our Southern Pine Association is now doing some wonderful trade 
promotion work. During November a special flooring campaign is to 
be conducted. We want you boys to analyze the bulletin it sends you 
and to get behind it with your personal efforts in our behalf. Know 
your stuff! 

There is just one other feature to which we should eall the atten- 
tion of our retail dealers. Because of improvements in transportation 
by the railroads, the dealer is not forced to carry the stocks of lumber 
he formerly was in the habit of carrying. He has been relieved pro- 
portionately of interest carrying charges and taxes. This burden has 
fallen upon the mills, resulting in higher costs. Is it not fair to call 
his attention to this fact in justification of our asking prices, which 
we fix as low as we can, but which we will not fix on a basis netting 
us losses? We must use every effort to bring our mutual interests to 
the same viewpoint and you boys furnish the contact. 


A Starting Point from Which to Work 


All this because these facts have been under observation by students 
in our industry all year. We must get some starting point from which 
to work. We are committed to the manufacture of southern yellow 
pine. You are being paid to sell it. We both believe it to be the best 
thing of its kind. Let us back up our beliefs sincerely. Let us sell 
our product intelligently. It is no use to worry because they can not 
build skyscrapers of yellow pine; but yellow pine must be used in 
building parts of skyscrapers. We are bound to lose some business 
to substitutes, but there are other uses for our product to make up 
for these losses. That is what we have been trying to preach to you 
these last years at our conventions. We have made some progress in 
supplying cut-to-length stock, but we can go a lot further. Some of you 
have tried for two weeks to sell an order and then quit, discouraged. 


The situation is just this: We have faith that the manufacture 
of yellow pine will continue to be profitable. Our selling force must 
prove this to be a fact; we have done so and can continue to do 80, 
but not by resting on our oars. If we are men of judgment we will 
by all means within our power make possible reinvestments in stump- 
age and prolonged life of our company. If we are not wise enough 
to see that our success runs hand in hand with that of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co. we will force a liquidation and then try to find another 
connection, except that in the meantime our executive will be forced 
to make changes by removing those who have quit fighting and employ- 
ing hard fighters instead. 

Now we believe that our mills keep abreast of the times in manu 
facturing lumber. When we find a way to do things better we do 1t. 
Your suggestions along this are and have always been welcome. If 
we find new outlets for our lumber we will supply them; you find them! 
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Open Forestry Field Station 


MARQUETTE, Micu., Oct. 19.—When Col. 
William B. Greeley, chief forester of the United 
States, surrounded by his aides and a throng of 
upper peninsulans interested in reforestation, 
stood up in a wooded glen at Duke’s Crossing, 
and formally opened the new upper peninsula 
forestry field station for service, a new era in 
scientific forestry dawned upon this section of 
the country. 

The far-visioned men present agreed that the 
time was ripe for action. The event was the 
culmination of three years of preparation on 
their part. It was one of historic significance. 
Its beginnings are likely to have far-reaching 
effects, and the only regrets were that the pour- 
ing rain prevented adequate recording by photo- 
graphs of a unique and most auspicious affair. 

It was noon when the party, who arrived in 
autos and who had been delayed by showers and 
detours, was welcomed by George Bishop, sec- 
retary of the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, in a forest glade near Duke’s. ‘‘We 
believe this step marks a new day in the history 
of upper peninsula forestry,’’ said Mr. Bishop. 
“Tt is the consummation of years of planning 
and of working by many interests on a project 
which means great things to all of us.’’ 

“This hour brings to a happy conclusion the 


plans began years ago by the Cleveland-Cliffs Lron 
Co. and the development bureau,” said John M. 
Bush, land agent of the former. “My company 
has proceeded slowly, taking the necessary time 
to investigate conditions. Our contact with the 
United States Forest Service has confirmed our 
desire to codjperate with it. We are sure that we 
are safe in working with its officials, and that 
what we are doing here will be for the lasting 
good of all the people. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. takes pleasure in formally presenting at my 
hands the deed to these lands, title to which will 
hereafter be vested in the national Government.” 

“TI, too, am glad to be here,’ replied Col. Greeley, 
in his formal speech of acceptance, ‘‘and to take 
title for the Government of these lands from the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. I congratulate the com- 
pany on its forward-looking policy in this matter. 
It is a generous and at the same time a practical 
act of the highest importance in the preservation 
and utilization of our forests in the upper penin- 
sula. Here we shall, without delay, establish a 
basis for fundamental forest research. This will 
be a scientific woods laboratory. The science of 
forestry, drawing upon the experience of the old 
world, will pursue and broaden its studies here, 
upon American soil, and raise upon this ground 
a milestone in forestry progress. To this point will 
rally the interest and the coédperation of forest- 
using and forest-owning America. Such an event 
as this is possible only of recent years. The vision 
has come at last, born of hard necessity. The 
forester is no longer a forlorn crusader, a John-the- 
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Business in Brief 


Surface irregularities in business are becoming more prominent but there appears 
to be no unsoundness in underlying conditions. 
price of cotton seem to be the only clouds on the business horizon. 
These have caused a noticeable decrease in wholesale and retail 
trade in the sections affected—the North Central and the South. 
There is a seasonable reduction in many lines of manufacturing. In leading automo- 
bile centers reports indicate 35,000 fewer employed than last year, but production 
shows little, if any, decline. Cotton consumption in September was ahead of August. 
Bank clearings for week ended Oct. 14 were 21.5 percent less than preceding week and 
1.6 percent less than same week 1925. Business failures for week ended Oct. 14 were 
286, compared with 311 preceding week and 306 same week 1925. 


Much corn in major producing States is molc.:ig and will be unsalable. 
Movement of grain to market below last year 

due, in some measure, to bad roads. 
AGRICULTURE freights have checked grain exports and have had depressing 
The Government October crop report fore- 
casts a gain of 1,000,000 bushels of wheat as compared with September. 
creased 18,000,000 bushels. Oats increased 16,000,000 bushels. 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley is 5,038,000,000 this year compared with 5,352,- 
Farmers’ revenue will be about $12,000,000,000 this year compared 


Buying of soft coal is reported good despite some easing of demand in Central 
West. Coal loading for week ended Oct. 9 totaled 222,799 cars, an increase of 1,875 
over preceding week and 38,150 over corresponding week last year. Coke 
prices are advancing with the increasing cost of coal. 
crude oil increased last week 29,892 barrels to a total of 2,251,363 barrels. 
This is a new high production for the year. Gasoline and fuel oil are in little demand. 


While mills continue to operate at about 85 percent of capacities, there has been 
Railroad buying is good and is expected to be better soon. 
Tin plate production probably will exceed that of last year. Sheet pro- 
duction is about 90 percent of capacity. The demand of the automobile 
factories is falling off. Demand for structural steel is lower than for 


Bradstreets’ food index number for week ended Oct. 14 was $3.46 compared with 
$3.47 for preceding week and $3.69 for week ended Oct. 15, 1925. This was a loss of two- 
tenths of 1 percent from preceding week and 6.2 percent from same 
week last year. The Harvard wholesale commodity index declined to 
145.2 for the week ended Oct. 13 from 146.7 for week ended Oct. 6. 


Car loadings continue to be the greatest on record for this time of the year. For 
week ended Oct. 9, 1,184,862 cars were loaded. This was a decrease of 662 cars below 
preceding week and an increase of 78,826 cars over corresponding 

RAILROADS week 1925 and 95,906 cars over same week 1924. This was twen- 


tieth week this year loadings have exceeded 1,000,000 cars. Earn- 
ings of the railroads continue in excess of last year. 


The adverse weather and the low 
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Advances in ocean 
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Production of 








Baptist preaching in the wilderness. He has 
demonstrated the need which business has for him, 
and he has fairly won its codperation. I am in- 
spired and encouraged by this meeting, and as I 
accept this deed I thank the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. with deep appreciation.” 

Dr. Raphael Zon, who has worked untiringly 
for this station and who will be its manager, told 
of his plans. Comprehensive charts explained 
the data worked out under scientific supervision 
on the logging of birch, beech, maple, and hem- 
lock trees. He briefly discussed the theory and 
practice of selective logging, the cutting of 
mature trees, and the best methods of preserv- 
ing undersized trees to their period of maturity. 
He showed how many lumbermen have taken 
a serious loss, without realizing it, by logging 
small and unprofitable trees. He demonstrated 
that selective logging is a great means of fire 
prevention. His talk was a revelation of the 
great assistance that scientific governmental 
methods can be to lumbermen and to all the 
public. 

Col. Greeley, ax in hand, then marked the 
first tree in the tract destined for cutting. Larry 
Livingston showed the crowd some new wrinkles 
in ditch-digging by blowing a quarter-mile 
trench in the swamp across the road with dyna- 
mite. It was explained that timber grows three 
to five times as fast on ground properly drained, 
and Larry’s demonstration in scientifie forestry, 
made in an interval between showers, was re- 
corded by many cameras as the muck shot sky- 
ward. 

The morning meeting ended with a camp 
dinner at Forest Lake, with Mr. Bush as host for 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. The day closed 
with a banquet at the Williams Hotel, Grand 
Island, and a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station. 


(SREB AGZAAAAS 


Heads Group on Red Cross Roll Call 


New YorKk, Oct. 18.—Frederick. J. Bruce, 
president of Frederick J. Bruce (Ine.), heads 
as volunteer roll call chairman a special lumber, 
parquet floors, woodworkers’ and carpenters’ 
group, to enlist the maximum response 
throughout the lumber and woodwork trades of 
New York City to the annual Red Cross Roll 
Call opening Nov. 11, Armistice Day, for funds 
to maintain the organization’s relief work 
and public health program. 

The lumber, parquet floors’, and woodwork- 
ers’ and carpenters’ group is one of the first 100 
groups formed in accordance with the campaign 
plan of committee organization of the city 
into various industrial, banking, mercantile and 
professional groups which will carry the roll 
call appeal into every branch of industry. It 
is anticipated that by the opening of the roll 
eall approximately 200 such groups will be 
functioning throughout the city, representing 
a total of some 4,500 volunteer chairmen, com- 
mitteemen and captains. 

Plans for comprehensive activity throughout 
the group are already in operation under the 
leadership of Mr. Bruce, and he has set as his 
goal a 100 percent enrollment with a Red 
Cross button on every person in the lumber and 
woodwork field. 


Plan New Veneer Plant 


MARQUETTE, MicnH., Oct. 19.—Sault Ste. 
Marie and Indiana parties, headed by H. G. 
Rath, of the Soo, have purchased the town site 
of the Richardson & Avery Co. at Raco, Chip- 
pewa County. The property includes land oc- 
cupied by a large store and office building, a 
hotel, clubhouse, and about twenty substantial 
cottages. The sawmill formerly on the property 
was purchased by the E. H. Shelden Co., of 
Muskegon and Eckerman, and removed to the 
latter town recently. The new owners, who 
have timber limits in the vicinity, plan to erect 
a veneer plant and a basket factory on the 
property this winter. 
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Three States to Vote on Forest 
Tax Amendments 


Proposed Laws Will Aid Reforestation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—‘* The proposed 
forest tax constitutional amendments in Wash 
ington, California and Minnesota, which will 
come before the voters at the Nov. 2 elections, 
may not be entirely adequate, but they are a 
move in the right direction, and this, of course, 
is the only way in which a sound principle can 


: . ? 
be converted into sound practice. 


This telegram was sent today by Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to lumber 
men in the three States. Mr. Compton added 
that the lumbermen could materially improve 
forestry conditions generally by urging business 
men to support these amendments. The Cham 
her of Commerce of the United States and the 
American Forestry Association are also actively 
engaged in bringing these amendments to the 
attention of the voters of California, Minnesota 
and Washington. 

While these amendments do not go as far as 
may be desired, they follow the principles laid 
down by laws in other States which recognize 
the necessity of giving growing trees a tax free 
stutus, levying only an annual tax on the bare 
land’ and assessing a yield on timber when cut. 
Today States 
greater or less extent, the growing of 
through deferred taxes, exemptions, bounties 
and limited tax valuations. Of these the yield 
tax laws, which are the aim of the California, 
Minnesota and Washington constitutional 
amendments, have been the most successful. 

States that have yield tax laws in one form 
or another are Connecticut, Maine, Massachu 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylva 
nia, Vermont, Michigan, Mississippi and Ohio. 
Kight of the ten States have long ceased to be 
among the large lumber producing States. With 
their forests largely gone, however, they are 
coming back by making it possible through 
these laws to again grow forests in a large 
way on an economical and just basis. Farm 
ers and lumbermen alike are privileged to take 
advantage of these laws. The same is true of 
the proposed amendments in California, Minne. 
sota and Washington. Both farmers and lum- 
bermen will profit by the passage of these 
amendments. More important is the faet that 
Washington and California are not ‘locking 
the barn after the horse is stolen,’’ but are 
seeking to squarely meet the situation now while 
they still have large forest resources, 

As an example of what may be expected from 
these proposed amendments take the New York 
yield tax law enacted this year. It is believed 
that this law will substantially aid in reforest- 
ing the 4,000,000 acres of idle land in the State. 
The strongest feature of the new Jaw is that 
it will prevent loeal tax assessors from inereas- 
ing the land taxes due to the tree growth by pro 
viding that classified land can not be assessed 
at a higher valuation than similar lands without 


substantial forest growth situated in the same 
district. 


twenty-three encourage, to a 


trees 


Commenting on the new law, its author, As 
semblyman Clarence L, Fisher, says: ‘‘The new 
law, without withdrawing from taxation any 
land that is now taxed, exempts the growing 
of planted and underplanted forests whieh will 
hereafter pay one tax when the trees are cut. 
The effect of the new law is to place forest 
crops more upon the basis of agricultural crops. 
In ease of agricultural land the farmer harvests 
his crop and does not pay a tax upon it, but 
instead pays a tax upon the value of the land 
while a wood crop, which takes fifty years to 
mature, may be taxed fifty times.’ x 

The proposed amendments, like the New York 


law, are not claimed to be a cure-all, but they 
will remove onc serious hazard to investments 


in forest lands. 
(S@@aeaeaeaeaeaaae 


To Vote on Tree Exemption Taxes 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 16.—Because 
one out of every ten wage earners in California 
is employed by the lumber industry, the third 
largest industry in the State, unusual interest 
is being manifested in the proposed exemption 


—_—____ 


of all forest trees from taxation, as provided 
in proposition No, 22 that is to be voted on iy 
the coming election. Timber land pays over 
half of all taxes in many mountain counties, 
and it is being pointed out to the voters that 
this condition will hold true only so long as the 
forests last and that the forests can last forever 
if given a fair chance to regrow after being 
logged or burned over. Their attention is be. 
ing called to these facts: 

Growing crops are exempt from taxation in Cajj. 
fornia. The land is annually taxed on a valye 
proportionate to its market value. The crop 
raised is only taxed when held in storage on the 
first Monday of March. Proposition No. 22 on the 
November ballot places reforesting lands on eggep. 
tially the same basis as farm lands. The lanq 
would be annually taxed at its fair value. The 
young growing trees would not be taxed till mature. 


(Concluded on page 71) 


American Lumberman House 


Plan No. 138 


This neat litle five-room cottage will attract the eye of those wanting a small 
house that will look well on almost any lot of average width, and which afford 
good value in living space for the amount invested in its construction. 
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The living room is of very good size, 18 feet by 13 feet, and is equipped with an 


open fireplace. 


saving variety, 7 feet 6 
inches by 10 feet, and 
has light from two sides. 
The two bedrooms, with 
bath between, oceupy 
one entire side of the 
house, from front to 
back. 

In designing this 
house, the aim was to 
produce a ‘‘homey,”’ 
liveable dwelling, with- 
out expensive frills, but 
at the same time of good 
lines and appearance. 
The front entrance is 
well conceived, and is 
balanced by the exposed 
chimney and _ hooded 
side entrance. 

The complete set of 
blue prints and bill of 
materials for this design 
will be supplied for 
$3.50. Cuts for adver- 
tising purposes may be 
had at cost. 
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Citchen 
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A plastered arch opening connects the living room with the din- 
ing room, which is 10 feet by 13 feet 6 inches. 


The kitchen is of the small, step- 
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Successful Marketing of Short Lengths 


While Others Have Been Talking About It a West Coast 
Concern Has Been Doing It 


ILE question of the greater use of short length lumber, both in the industries and for construction uses, has been oc- 

ccupying an important place in the thought of the lumber industry for some time and in its pursuit of further infor- 

mation on the development of markets for short lengths, the AMericAN LUMBERMAN went to a manufacturer who has 
specialized in this direction and who is an authority on the subject. Asked for some information as to the markets for short 
lengths, Thomas W. Tebb, sales manager, Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., said: 


While others have been talking about and sug- 
gesting different purposes for which short lengths 
are adaptable, the Pacific Lumber Agency has 
been marketing this short length lumber. What 
we mean when we say ‘‘short lengths’’ is lengths 
from 2 to 9 feet only. 

Now, it may be of interest to your readers to 
know that in these short lengths only we mar- 
keted through our plant at Sumner, Wash., over 
twenty million feet in 1925 and in 1926 our ship- 
ments through this same plant, of the same class 
of stock, will run close to thirty million feet. 

Four years ago we started on this short length 
campaign and we have kept steadily at it, finding 
an outlet for this material, until today we are 
filling the orders of a great many of the indus- 
trials and also the yards for this class of stock 
and giving them a service which can not be dupli- 
cated in any other way. We have at Sumner, 
Wash., a large concentration and remanufactur- 
ing plant, covering twelve acres, with shed ca 
pacity for 8,000,000 feet (and we usually have 
close to this amount on hand). More than this, we 
have modern, up-to-date dry kilns and planing 
mill, including planers, molders, resaws and cut- 
off siws. When we decided to go into this busi- 
ness the first thing to do was to find the proper 
location. Sumner was chosen on account of its 
location as it is the most centrally located point for an operation 
of this kind in the Pacific Northwest, being on the main line of 
four transcontinental railroads, and having milling-in-transit privi- 
leges which permit us to use a milling-in-transit rate from 150 miles 
south of Portland, Ore., to 100 miles north of Vancouver, B. C., and 
the West, to include the Willapa Harbor and Grays Harbor districts, 
so that practically all of the mills on the Coast are within working 
distance of our Sumner plant. 

So far our operations have been confined largely to the upper 
grades in lengths from 2 to 9 feet, such as flooring, ceiling, drop 
siding and finish, and, during the last year we have been handling 
considerable short No. 1 common dimension, such as 2x4, 2x6, 2x8, 
2x10 and 2x12-ineh, this latter in lengths up to 10 feet only. 


A Double Purpose 


In going into this business we had a double purpose in mind; first, 
to serve the mill, or manufacturer, by relieving him of his surplus 
accumulations of short lengths, no matter how much or how little he 
had on hand; second, to give the trade a constant, dependable source 
of supply where its wants could be supplied regularly and promptly. 
This service has been appreciated by the manufacturers and we have 
had the coéperation of practically all of the dependable manufac- 
turers on the Coast and we are sure that we have rendered them a 
service which they could not have gotten in any other way. We have 
taken care of the requirements of the trade to a much Jarger extent 
and have given it a service which would have been impossible for it 
to get from any one manufacturer, or, in fact, in any other way. 

Now, this business has not come to us without effort. Our whole 
sales organization has talked short lengths by day and dreamed short 
lengths by night, and during the last three years we have learned a 
lot about this business and today there is hardly an inquiry put out 
for short length lumber anywhere in the United States that we do 
not have an opportunity to quote on, either directly or indirectly. We 
have filled orders for 1x3-ineh flooring re-run with a ‘‘V,’’ 20 inches 
long, in straight carloads, having filled this order several times. We 
have furnished straight cars of up to 50,000 feet each of %x4-inch 
ceiling in lengths of 2 to 9 feet. We have furnished millions of feet 
of 2- and 3-foot flooring in straight carloads, both in 1x4-inch and 
lx6-inch. We have furnished straight ears of 5%x3-inch, 32-inch long 
spreader slats, and filled our customers’ requirements for many items 
which no sawmill operation on the Coast could take eare of. However, 
most of our short lengths go to the larger yards which appreciate the 
saving there is to them in increasing the sale of their short length up- 
pers, One concern has taken from us during the last year approximately 
five million feet of short-length lumber that went into individual hog 





houses; this all has to be specified in lengths 
and, in some cases, remanufactured. 


Many Uses for Short Lengths 


When you come to consider the many purposes 
for which short lengths can be used to advantage 
you can appreciate how much of this stock can 
be used if proper attention and codperation is 
given by the yard manager. We have furnished 
straight ears of short-length uppers that have 
been used for poultry houses, tool houses, sentry 
houses, traffic signals, play houses, bath houses, 
voting booths, waiting rooms, garages, and for 
many other purposes too numerous to mention. 

Our Sumner lists which are issued every ten 
days, with a complete inventory of all of our 
stock on hand, about eight million feet, will show 
the kind of lumber, the grade, the pattern and 
the length of each item in stock. We have been 
in position to take care of the trade’s require- 
ments in short lengths, not for one car only, 
hut often for a number of cars covering a period 
of time, in many cases, up to twelve months, 
and this has been a service that no mill opera- 
tion could take care of. 

What the industry needs today more than any 
other one thing to inerease the sale of short 
lengths is the coéperation of the retail yards in 
finding a market for short lengths. We know, in the final analysis, 
the stock is very largely cut up into lengths under 10 feet or, at 
least, a large percentage of it is. The unit of lumber has too long 
been 16 feet and the carpenter will order this length when, in fact, 
what he actually needs is 4 feet, or 8 feet, or some length that he 
can cut a 16-foot board into without waste. The writer has been on 
the retail end of the game and knows pretty well whereof he speaks. 
With the help and coéperation of the contractor and retail yard 
foreman the problem of marketing short lengths could easily be 


solved and more practical conservation accomplished than in any 
other way. 


German Visitor at Washingten Veneer Plant 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Oct. 16.—A recent visitor at the plant of the Wash 
ington Veneer Co. was Felix von Bethmann-Hollweg, son of the former 
chancellor of the German empire. He brought a letter from George J. 
Osgood, manager of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, to E. E. Westman, 
vice president and general manager of the Washington Veneer Co. The 
distinguished visitor was unaccompanied, and drove his own ear. He 
expressed surprise at the speed of peeling logs and also at the large size 
of the plywood; and manifested especial interest in an order of seven ply 
in thickness and up to 48x104 inches in length for shipment to Germany. 
Mr. Westman believes the size and thickness of this product set a record 
for the Coast. The German visitor spent two hours in Olympia, before 
driving to Longview. 


Old Red Cedar Shingle Roof Wanted 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Wanted, an old roof, by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. A special notice from headquarters states that in order 
to complete supplementary roofing tests it is necessary to obtain an old 
red cedar shingle roof from which test panels can be cut. The bureau 
of standards has obtained such panels cf other roofings in Washington, 
D. C., but has not as yet been able to obtain panels of red cedar shingles. 
The bureau of standards will pay freight on panels to Washington, Dz c., 
and naturally would like to obtain the material as near to that city as 
possible. Labor, crating and hauling costs will be borne by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. If sales representatives find anyone who will 
agree to the removal of a roof, they are requested to communicate with 
the Seattle office or with R. S. Whiting, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 1068 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
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Wisconsin Retailer Not Worried peme Mail ‘Ga 
Capitalizes Advantages of the Yard and Anticipates Service 


A. J. Roberge, president of the La Crosse 
Lumber & Supply Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
makes capable use of building displays as an 
aid to making sales. The office which the com- 
pany has occupied for a few years is largely 
given over to a big display room where sam- 
ples of building materials, building plans, 
home magazines and the like are arranged 
for the convenience of customers. The busi- 


ness offices where records are kept and 
transactions are made are in the rear of 
the building. [Since this was written, the 


Lumber & Supply Co. has been 
Lieder-Lampert Lumber Co.— 


La Crosse 
sold to the 
EpITor. } 

In talking of the power of displays Mr. 
Roberge mentioned the experience of a La 
Crosse business man who seems to have a 
natural genius for advertising and who 
can make all sorts of things work together 
to create sales. This man is not a lumber- 
man, and his methods could not be taken 
over bodily by a building material dealer, 
any more than a theatrical press agent’s 
stuff could be taken over and used un- 
changed by a preacher. But we have known 
about preachers who learned valuable les- 
sons on how to interest the public from 
press agents. 

The business in question is a combina- 
tion cafeteria and delicatessen and is 
known as Bodega’s Lunch Club. In walk- 
ing about the streets we discovered the 
place and spent half an hour with our nose 
against the pane, looking at the displays. 
In the window was about every canned and 
bottled delicacy that may lawfully be sold 
in our country. Few manufacturers have 
succeeded so well in making their output 
attractive to the eye as have the makers 
and packers of foods. Many a time we have 
bought articles of this kind that we did not 
especially need, simply because they made 
such an attractive picture in a window. This 
man makes most of his sales on the usual 
delicatessen staples, but he apparently car- 
ries everything else. Not long ago he got 
from France some pickled roosters’ combs. 
Now we ask you; did you ever really have 
an appetite for these articles? Neither 
did we. But the lunch club took on a small 
stock and promptly sold them. We saw 
every kind of cheese we’ve ever heard of; 
and while probably the entire stock of cer- 
tain kinds was in the chilled show cases, 
the fact remains that they were there, at- 
tractively displayed and selling themselves. 


Unique Advertising Moves Goods 


One of the front windows is arranged to 
open, thus making a street booth. Last 
summer the owner bought a large ship- 
ment of peanuts, with this booth in mind. 
He put them up not only in nickel bags but 
in ten-cent and quarter packages. Then he 
made a display of them, did little if any 
other advertising and started selling. In 
two days he sold $150 worth. Ordinarily if 
he had sold one-tenth as many he would 
have considered himself doing well. The 
display did it. People who have not eaten 
peanuts for years stopped and bought lav- 
ishly. La Crosse went on a peanut jag. 


When the cafeteria was opened for busi- 
ness, it advertised that on the opening day 
everything would be given away. Any one 
could come in and ask for what he wanted; 
food in the cafeteria, drinks at the soda bar, 
a cigar, anything the place afforded. Now, 
you are saying, people would take undue 
advantage of such an offer. People who 
never spend a cent would come in ard get 
the most. Well, that’s what happened; and 
it is what the owner had counted on. He 
knew he’d get a crowd, for anything free 
draws people irresistibly. He knew these 
certain persons would see how much they 
could get away with. But he also knew 


they would be seen and that the story of 
their greediness would spread through all 
the city. 


He considered this as good as 














The position of La Crosse on the Mississippi 
River at the confluence of the La Crosse and 
Black rivers offers unlimited possibilities for the 
fisherman and the lover of the out-of-doors. 
The territory adjacent to the city is becoming 
increasingly popular as a summer resort. 


any advertising he could get, and some- 
thing he could buy in no other way. He 
stuck to his agreement to the letter and 
gave away hundreds of dollars worth of 
food, soda and cigars. As a result his 
place of business started off with a huge 
volume of business, all created by this one 
rather melodramatic gesture. 

He still employs rather similar methods 
from time to time. On the day before 
Thanksgiving, for instance, he advertised 
a free turkey dinner with each fifteen-cent 
purchase. People lined up by the block. 
Many bought more than fifteen cents’ worth. 
Many bought all or most of the materials 
for their own Thanksgiving dinners. Even 
so, he doubtless lost money on the day’s 
sales, but the Lunch Club got a vast amount 
of publicity out of the deal. 

We mention this business and its public- 
ity, not to advise that exactly the same 
methods be tried in lumber yards, but to 
suggest that if a man thinks carefully 
of his business and his customers and takes 


pains to study human nature he can take 
advantage of human curiosity to get his 
business known. We know of one dealer 
who makes use of the Dollar Day sales held 
in his town to get rid of odds and ends that 
accumulate. A customer will want a spe- 
cial kind of roofing. A contractor who is 
a friend of the yard and who has the job 
will get the dealer to order it. He orders 
a little too much. Well, this dealer doesn’t 
say to him, “You ordered this, and it doesn’t 
fit in with my stock, so I can’t sell it. You'll 
have to take it.” He isn’t going to offend a 
good contractor. So he takes it back. Some- 
times he can sell it, but usually he can’t. So 
on these bargain days he advertises this 
roofing and such other like things that are 
cluttering up the place. People come in in 
numbers, attracted by the scent of a bar- 
gain. Some man wants to roof a shed. He 
hadn’t thought of it until he saw the bar- 
gains advertised. He doesn’t care much 
what kind of roofing he uses, if it is good 
stuff. The dealer sells out his odd stock, 
probably at little or no profit. But it is 
cleaned up, and what is more important he 
has gotten into business touch with many 
possible new customers. 

There are probably fewer obvious ways 
in which to advertise lumber in a spectacu- 
lar way; but this fact makes the response 
greater when a dealer does find a good 
one. He has less competition. He probably 
finds his best opportunities in some of his 
sidelines; hardware, tools, paints, built-in 
millwork, garden furniture and the like. 
When he takes on a new line he will find it 
profitable to spend some little money in 
getting the new line known in a striking 
way. Dealers have offered the materials 
and plans for bird houses and have held 
exhibits of the completed houses, with a 
long string of prizes. Others have of- 
fered special prizes for pig and calf club 
contests, making sure that some booklets 
about farm structures go to every boy en- 
tering stock. These things inevitably get 
passed on to the boys’ fathers, and the mis- 
sionary work for better farm buildings gets 
a real boost. 


Service Forestalls Mail Competition 


Mr. Roberge tells us that 1926 has been 
a good season, despite the slow start caused 
by the bad spring weather. A few large 
buildings were built in the city, but the 
larger volume of sales went into the con- 
struction of houses. This department has 
mentioned a number of dealers this year 
who have found it advisable to get into the 
business of financing hand-picked custom- 
ers when they want to build houses. Mr. 
Roberge says he has little mail-order com- 
petition and that he doesn’t want any. But 
to keep these outsiders from troubling, it 
is necessary to capitalize the natural ad- 
vantages of the yard and to anticipate 
some of the services which the out-of-town 
fellows have found to be trump cards 1 
making sales. Financing is one. As has 


been mentioned before in these columns, 
many of our catalog competitors are n° 
longer hard up. They probably borrow larg¢ 
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sums of money at the banks now and then, 
but all big business men do this. They 
find it more economical to borrow for short 
periods than to keep their own surplus 
idle merely for the purpose of meeting these 
short emergencies. They would rather in- 
vest the surplus in a steadily profitable, 
through-the-year proposition. The inter- 
est they have to pay on their short loans 
is less than the income they derive from 
the invested surplus. 

So a number of these concerns, having 
the money with which to work and desiring 
at the same time to keep this money prof- 
jtably invested and working to increase 
sales, have initiated a financing scheme. In 
the old days when the biggest problem 
talked about at conventions was the mail- 
order menace, the threat of financing as 
well as selling the materials for buildings 
would have thrown the retail lumber indus- 
try into a panic. There is no panic now, for 
both we and our customers have learned 
much about the limitations of mail-order 
service. We know that our stocks that are 
at hand and ready to use and our personal 
service counts so heavily that we have little 
to fear from outside competition. Some 
dealers who have been hurt by it will take 


tailing has become a large and involved 
business that soon goes on the rocks with- 
out the exact knowledge that comes from 
accounting and cost systems. Where the 
local dealer has an advantage is in his per- 
sonal acquaintance with his customers and 
the comparatively easy facilities he has for 
getting exact knowledge. 


Finances Homes by Several Methods 


“T’ve read and heard much that has been 
said about deferred payments,” said Mr. 
Roberge, “but it seems to me the objections 
to this kind of buying apply mostly to those 
articles that may be amusing and pleasant 
to own but that really are not necessary and 
that do little toward getting a person ahead 
in the world. When a person buys an ar- 
ticle on this plan and finds it worthless by 
the time it is paid for, then buying it is a 
doubtful business. They tell me that work- 
ing men frequently have all their earnings 
mortgaged for years in advance for things 
that in themselves are harmless enough and 
pleasant to own; but when all a man’s earn- 
ings are going into luxuries he’s in a bad 
situation. But with the matter of paying 
for a home on installments, these objections 
largely disappear. A man might overload 











is the financing of ready-built garages. 
There’s a constant market for garages, and 
we have developed a few sizes and types 
that seem to meet local needs. We build 
these garages in the yard, when the men 
are not busy at something else. We know 
how to build them economically, using ade- 
quate materials that suit the purpose but 
that may, for some reason, not be moving 
as rapidly as they should. When the house 
is finished and sold, we back a truck into 
it, nail a few pieces across and drive away 
with it. We can usually deliver and set it 
up ready for permanent use in two or three 
hours. I did more of that kind of building 
before the bridge was torn out here by the 
yard. And when the new bridge is in place 
I’ll begin it again. We make a delivered 
price on these buildings to be paid in 
monthly installments, or we deduct ten per- 
cent for cash. I’ve had little trouble with 
this kind of selling. If a man meets the 
first half dozen payments I know pretty 
certainly that he’ll meet the rest. Under 
the laws of this State the dealer has six 
months to file a lien; and if the first pay- 
ments are not made we can protect our- 
selves in this way. 

“As I said before, we have little mail order 











Dairy farming in the vicinity of La Crosse, Wis., is profitable for the farmers and for the lumbermen who furnish materials for dairy barns such as 


these. 


exception to this statement; and they are 
entitled to do so. For it is well known that 
this competition is not equally hard in all 
towns. In places where the catalog men 
have made a determined effort they have 
sold enough lumber to make them serious 
contenders. But the Realm believes that 
the trade as a whole is not nearly so wor- 
ried by the catalog men now as they were 
ten years ago. The great advance made in 
retail service explains much of this change. 

But the catalog men have not been idle. 
Their sales have held up fairly well, and 
now they are attempting to use this new 
agency of financing customers to aid them 
Im making greater sales. It is a hard tool 
for them to use; much harder than for the 
local dealer to set it working for him. 
To be sure, the catalog men may be a little 
more familiar with the workings of. imper- 
sonal finance. They never see their custom- 
ers, and their records of transactions have 
become the heart of their business. They 
have to be highly competent in using ac- 
counting systems and in understanding the 
facts and implications that lie under the 
surface in these systems. But most retail- 
ers are skilled in accounting, too; for re- 


La Crosse County is the second largest Guernsey county in the United States and ranks high in the Holstein list. 
of butter are produced annually in five codperative creameries. 


himself with a house too large for his earn- 
ing capacity; but that’s something the 
dealer must avoid. And houses are financed 
in such a way that when paid for they 
still retain much or all their original value. 
No dealer would think of spreading pay- 
ments out over the life expectancy of a 
house. Eight or ten years usually sees such 
a deal cleaned up; and a house only eight 
or ten years old has deteriorated in value 
very little if at all. 

“In fact, as matters are working out 
in this country I don’t see how retail lum- 
bermen can long avoid arranging for de- 
ferred payments for an important part of 
their sales. Things seem to be working in 
that direction. It is easy to guess that the 
bad features of the plan, as applied to lux- 
uries, will cure themselves. That’s just the 
early excess that often accompanies the ini- 
tiation of a new idea. 

“IT manage part of this financing through 
a finance corporation. This is a reasonably 
good way for managing it, but it involves 
some red tape and some tying up of the 
capital needed in the operation of the yard. 
Much of it I handle through local banks. 
One thing to which I have applied the idea 


Over 3,000,000 pounds 


The value of the dairy products of the State reaches the sum of $100,780,000 annually 


trouble, but I do know these fellows are 
persistent and plausible salesmen. I know 
a man who investigated their methods to 
see what he could learn about selling that 
would be of value to his company. He wrote 
in casually, asking for information about 
a small repair job, and he was flooded with 
literature and finally was solicited repeat- 
edly by salesmen calling in person. He asked 
an attorney friend to make some inquiries 
of one of these companies about coal. The 
replies impressed the lawyer so much that 
he bought his coal from this company. I 
think the local dealer has every advantage; 
not only of stock and service but also of 
price when everything is considered. But 
the trouble with us has been that we have 
not seen the mistake of local fights. Re- 
tailers find it easy to knock each other 
in a way that hurts the whole industry. 
We don’t have such troubles in this city, 
but a person can’t see much of lumber re- 
tailing without running into such mistaken 
practices.” 

This yard is located on one of the trunk 
highways running through the city. It 
is the main highway north and south and 
so brings vast numbers of people past the 
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plant. The bridge mentioned above was 
in process of building while we were there, 
and traffic was being relayed over a one- 
way temporary bridge. As we came up to 
the office we saw what promised some ex- 
citement for a moment. A special officer 
who was handling the traffic over the bridge, 
sending it first one way and then the 
other, stepped out and stopped an old car 
that looked as though it had seen much 


Advocates Shed Storage for 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Oct. 19.—There are few 
names more familiar in the lumber industry in 
this State than that of the Moore & Galloway 
Lumber Co., of this city, to which some inter 
esting references were made in the Realm of 
the Retailer in the Aug. 28 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

As stated therein, this company 
was primarily a sawmill operation, 
its origin dating back into the 60’s. 
Manufacturing was continued until 
about two years ago, when on ac- 
count of exhaustion of timber sup- 
ply available to the mill it was 
closed down. Along with the manu- 
facturing has gone the conducting 
of retail yards, as well as whole 
suling and the operation of a large 
sash and door factory. The last 
named activity was begun about 
1884. The faetory has been en- 
larged from time to time and it is 
still being operated at full e¢a- 
pacity, with additions to the orig- 
inal line, and specializing in hard- 
wood veneered doors. 

During the last few years the company’s re 
tail business has been confined to the city of 
Fond du Lae, where a thoroughly modern and 
well equipped yard is maintained, a primary 
principle of which is ‘‘everything under cover.’’ 

‘* As the years have gone by,’’ said Mr. Moore, 
‘‘we find it more and more essential, in fact to- 
day it is absolutely necessary, to have our entire 
stock, from piece stuff to finish, stored in sheds 
and properly cared for. This is worth more to 
the user of lumber than is generally realized. 
The satisfaction and the long life of wood 
buildings are increased materially by the use of 
dry lumber from the foundation up.’’ 

Mr. Moore also pointed out that shed storage 
of all stock eliminates a big item of waste, as in 
any yard where lumber is piled in the open, 
even though the piles are covered, snow, rain 
and ordinary dampness is certain to get into the 
pile. The item of deterioration from that 
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travel and grief. Two battered looking men 
were riding in it, and it was filled with 
much worn baggage and camping equip- 
ment. A minute after it had been drawn 
out of line a couple of policemen raced up 
in a big machine, dragged the occupants 
out and went about a thorough search. We 
were all set to see booze, stolen goods or 
kidnaped brides dragged out. But no such 
melodrama developed. One of the officers 


cause in the course of a year is considerable, be 
sides the heavy expense of maintaining pile 
covers, 

Another feature that differentiates the modern 
retail lumber yard from those of years ago was 
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winked at us in a clubby way, and pres- 
ently the two wayfarers were allowed to 
proceed. Somebody to whom we told the 
story said they were suspected of trans- 
porting plants or shrubbery; something 
that may not be done without special in- 
spection of the plants and a permit. The 
State is taking this method of preventing 
the spread of certain plant diseases. So, 
there is bootlegging and bootlegging. 


All Lumber 


& Galloway Lumber Co. this is a very desirable 
arrangement. With yards that do not buy 
many cars of straight material, or containing 
only one or two items, the track is not so 
essential; that is, where a yard buys mixed cars 
containing perhaps 15 or 20 differ- 
ent items, a car can not be spotted 
aut each of the piles to take off the 
stock belonging thereto, and it be 
comes necessary to handle most of 
it by truck or wagon anyway. That 
heing the case, it is not so import- 
ant that the shed should be directly 
served by a switch track as it is 
where straight carloads are con- 
stuntly being received, 

Commenting upon what perhaps 
is the greatest change of all that 
have taken place in the retail lum- 
her business in the last few vears, 
namely, the shifting of the source 
of supply, Mr. Moore said: 





One of the big modern lumber storage sheds of the Moore § Galloway one 
Lumber Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., in which every item of stack, from 


piece stock to finish, is kept under cover 


pointed out by Mr. Moore, in that today dealers 
are able to buy lumber that is grade-marked. 
The grading is done by experienced and compe- 
tent men, resulting in the shipping of more uni- 
form and satisfactory grades, and to maintain 
the stock in the condition in which it is received 
it must be kept under cover. Mr. Moore was very 
emphatic as to the necessity for first-class sheds, 
of ample capacity to take care of all stocks, as 
being a primary necessity for the modern lum- 
ber yard. 

That the principles advocated by the Moore 
& Galloway Lumber Co. are carried into effect 
in their own establishment is evidenced by the 
accompanying photograph of one of the storage 
sheds. It will be noticed that the company’s 
sheds are served by a spur track, greatly reduc- 
ing the cost of handling lumber, as it can be un- 
loaded directly from the car to the pile, and vice 
versa. In a retail yard such as that of the Moore 


‘“Tn the old days there was just 
kind of lumber used in this 
section for building, and that was 
native white pine. Today the retail 
dealer and the builder have many 
kinds of lumber to select from, some of them 
brought from points thousands of miles away. I 
sometimes question whether this is a real bene- 
fit. There is no doubt but what it has established 
a custom of shopping—more lumber is bought 
today purely on a price basis, with little knowl- 
edge of its intrinsic value or adaptability to 
place or purpose for which it is intended— 
than ever was the case before. In this, I think 
building is really losing. However, the situation 
seems to be the natural outeome of active 
campaigns on behalf of their products by dif- 
ferent associations. It does look to us some- 
times as though it would be more economical if 
builders in the territory in which lumber is 
produced would confine their purchases to the 
regional products, so far as those products are 
suitable to the intended uses. It certainly 
would mean a saving in price, and would help 
to keep the industries near home going.’’ 


Retailers Are Looking to Manufacturers 


GRAND RaApips, Micu., Oct. 18.—The district 
meetings of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, instituted in September by 
Secretary Arthur M. Manning, have been well 
attended and enthusiastic. At the meeting held 
in Mount Pleasant on Oct. 6 there were present 
twenty-six retail lumbermen from Mecosta, Isa- 
bella, Montealm and adjoining counties. 

Matters of importance to the dealers, as well 
as to manufacturers of lumber, were discussed, 
and the interest manifested by those in attend- 
ance warrants the hope that the time may not 
be distant when manufacturers may be made 
to see that more intimate contact with these 
dealers, and other like them, would establish 
such a relationship as must sooner or later 
come into play if lumber is to continue to be 
a large part of the retail lumberman’s stock. 

One having had a more than ordinary interest 
in the affairs of the retail lumber dealers 
throughout Michigan, Indiana and Ohio during 
the last year and a half is confronted with 
serious regret that the producing end of the 


lumber business has so little contact with their 
natural distributers, and contributes so sean- 
tily, cither in time or money, toward getting 
better acquainted with them and knowing more 
about their problems. 

During the last year there has been an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of manufacturers 
to send lumber into these markets in a half-dry, 
and sometimes almost green condition. The 
dealers have complained bitterly, because their 
problems have been multiplied and made a seri- 
ous menace to their business. They have re- 
peatedly stated, in interviews, that seemingly 
the manufacturers do not understand that yel- 
low pine, fir and hemlock dimension, which 
woods constitute the major part of the material 
sold for framing, are demanded in good ship- 
ping condition by the trade. In going about 
during the last two weeks, complaints by no 
less than twenty-two dealers have been heard. 

In other instances, it is the grades that have 
given the greatest trouble. Uniformity of 


grades is something that the manufacturers 


must look to, with an eye to relieving some 
of the retailer’s difficulties. No small part of 
his troubles arise from the fact that the stand- 
ards of qualities are not reliable, and a great 
(leal of discussion among the dealers at these 
meetings has heen on this very question. And, 
it may be added, it has developed in the course 
of investigation, both within these meetings and 
with individual dealers, that much less trouble 
in this respect is experienced in handling sub- 
stitute materials, where the standards are better 
safeguarded and better service given. 

Perhaps this phase of the substitute proposi- 
tion, that is, the better sales management and 
better handling throughout from manufacturer 
to consumer, presents greater danger to lumber 
than the intrusion of the substitute materials 
themselves. Certainly it is the consensus among 
dealers that most of the substitutes that have 
come into use during the last five years have 
heen much better advertised and merchandised 
than has lumber, and unquestionably any U2 
prejudiced investigation will support that con 
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tention. Dealer after dealer has recently stated 
that very seldom, whenever a building of any 
gort is contemplated, will the substitute manu- 
facturer hesitate to have a representative right 
on the ground to interview the prospective 
puilder and help sell the job. This is so dif- 
ferent from the methods heretofore pursued 
)y lumber manufacturers, that often before 
the retailer has had a chance to make a move 
in favor of lumber his customer has been inter- 
viewed, and in many cases has been sold, on the 
substitute material. 


The question of advertising lumber has been 
thoroughly discussed in these meetings, as well 
as out of the meetings, by the dealers. The 
huilding shows recently held, under the auspices 
of retail lumbermen, at various points in Michi- 
gan, have aroused more real enthusiasm among 
the dealers than anything that has oceurred for 
years. Those who held such shows this year will 
repeat the performance next year, and others 
who have learned of their success will in many 
instances stage similar events. So completely 
sold are the dealers on this sort of effort as a 
means of creating interest in lumber on the 


How Town 


ArrLEbORO, Mass., Oct. 19—Recently an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative asked 
Secretary G. C. Baker, of the Attleboro Chamber 
of Commerce, to tell him a little more about the 
‘Attleboro Plan,’’ which is arousing interest 
among all the chambers of commerce in the 
country, and certainly ought to arouse a very 
lively interest among all the lumbermen as well. 
This is an industrial town, two-thirds of its 
plants being engaged in the manufacture of 
jewelry. The Chamber of Commerce wanted to 
do something to encourage and to assist the 
men employed in these industries to build homes. 

Of first importance, of course, was assistance 
in financing, and to this end one hundred men 
in Attleboro were induced to pledge $1,000 each 
toa Home Building Association, and a fund, or 
at least a credit, of $100,000 was thus immedi- 
ately established. The money was paid in as 
needed, but the responsibility was there, ac- 
ceptable to the banks, and that was the impor- 
tant thing. 

It is, to all intents and purposes, a second 
mortgage institution, but it demands no such 
bonus as the second mortgage lender generally 


(ee 





First demonstration house—Cost $6,800 


foes, in fact its loaning rate is a straight 6 
percent. It works out this way: The local 
banks stand ready to loan the home-builder 
what he requires up to 60 percent of the valua- 
tion, If he has 15 percent of the total cost avail- 
able in cash The. Home Building Association 
will loan him whatever balance he requires, on 
4 second mortgage at 6 percent, which he need 
hot pay off until he has taken care of the first. 
But the important fact is this, that this second 
mortgage is readily negotiable, since it is se- 


part of the consuming public that, with the 
manufacturers’ codperation, undoubtedly much 
more can be done along that line another year. 


Another subject of particular interest to the 
retail lumber dealers was discussed in these 
meetings; namely, that of carrying smaller 
stocks. Related to this subject there arises 
the matter of getting supplies of dry lumber 
when the requirements of the trade, usually 
from May to December, are most active. This 
reaches into the field of service by the manu- 
facturers, getting material to the yards prompt- 
ly, and, what is equally important, getting lum 
her to them in condition to be used immediately 
upon arrival. Because during the last year 
so much lumber has been shipped that was not 
in proper condition, manufacturers who will give 
careful attention to this important feature of 
their routine work will find themselves well 
repaid, as good service in this regard will help 
both in maintaining their price lists and retain- 
ing their favorable position with the dealers, 
Moreover, such care will contribute to reéstab- 
lishing lumber in many places where substitutes 
have gained favor. 


cured not only by whatever equity it may have 
in the property, but bears the endorsement of 
the Home Building Association. The position 
of the second mortgage, of course, is also im- 
proved by every payment made on the first. 
The 


three important accomplishments are 
these: 


A home has been made possible to the 
man whose available cash is limited, usurious 
second mortgage rates have been eliminated, and 
the quality of the second mortgage vastly im- 
proved by the collective endorsement of a hun. 
dred leading men in the community. Thus far 
they have not suffered a loss, and they are not 
likely to do so. Incidentally, their money is 
earning 6 per cent. . 

But the Chamber of Commerce went farther. 
[t proposed to show the worker not only that it 
was financially possible for him to build, but 
also to build at a price within reason. In one 
blow the Chamber of Commerce laid the ‘‘ high 
cost of building’’ bugaboo, and showed the 
worker what he could really do and what he 
could really get. It did it by simply building 
a model house itself, inviting the public to in- 
spect it, and letting the public know exactly 


This matter of supplying standard grades and 
quality is one that dealers regard as being en- 
tirely up to the manufacturers of lumber. No 
advertising program, field work or other propa- 
ganda sponsored by the manufacturers of lum- 
ber will ever yield the results that they should 
until behind this expenditure of money are the 
genuine activities of manufacturers put forth 
to see that their lumber is carefully handled at 
the mills, graded properly, and shipped on time. 

The preponderance of responsibility in the 
effort to keep lumber to the forefront in publie 
favor may rest with one or the other of the 
factors interested in widening the field of lum- 
her distribution. But sinee the retail lumber 
dealers, both in their association work and in- 
dividually, have given expression to the de 
sire to do their share of the necessary work in 
reclaiming and holding the markets for lumber, 
it is only fair to assert that the manufacturers 
of Jumber should expend a reasonable amount 
of money, backed by all the energy and intelli- 
gence they possess, in giving this great distrib- 
uting agency—the retail lumber trade—the sup- 
port and codperation that it must have if lumber 
is again to come into its own. 


Helped Workers Get Homes 


was sold before it was finished. 
tary: Baker tell the story: 

For the last two years our local Chamber of 
Commerce has been vitally interested in encourag 
ing home building in Attleboro, and has offered 
every assistance to citizens who want to own 
their homes. The first step was to organize a 
Ilome Building Association to aid prospective 
builders in financing. If a man has 15 percent of 
the entire cost of house and lot, the Home Build- 
ing Association will help him finance the balance. 

The second step was to build a house on VPay- 
son Street, for $6,800, to demonstrate what kind 
of a house could be erected for that amount of 
money. The house was of Dutch colonial archi- 
tecture, pleasing to look at, containing all the 
modern conveniences that go to make a real home. 
There are six rooms, steam heat, fireplace, a mod- 
ern kitchen with every convenience, a large bath- 
room, plenty of closet room, all copper piping, an 
instantaneous automatic gas heater, and every 
inch of space utilized to best advantage. 

The third step was to build a house to cost not 
more than $4,000, to demonstrate what one could 
expect for that amount of money, the opinion 
being that this type of house would be very popu- 
lar and within the reach of all. This second 
demonstration house has five rooms and a_ bath. 
It is a colonial bungalow type, very attractive 


But let Seere- 








Second 


what it cost. Local furniture men furnished it, 
to show what it would be like as a home and not 
merely as a house, for they were quick to see 
the advertising value of lending the furnish- 
ings for such a purpose. When it was finished 
three thousand people inspected it, and many 
were inspired to build houses of the same or 
similar type. This first house cost $6,800, and 
was immediately sold. Then a $4,000 house was 
built to show that a good home was to be had 
for even that much money, and the $4,000 house 
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and convenient, and has many built-in features. 
It has a hot air furnace, large basement, and plenty 
of closet) room. The familiar dining room has 
been eliminated, and in its place is the popular 
diningette with built-in) seats and table. The 
entire house, including papering, electric fixtures, 
painting, ete., comes within the $4,000 figure. The 
lot, grading and house total $4,700. 

That is the ‘‘Attleboro Plan,’’ and it is 
emphasized and epitomized by the Attleboro slo- 
gan: ‘‘Say It With a Home, and Raise Your 
Own Flowers.’’ 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Unusual Use for Wood Signboard 


A farmer named Anton Peterson, and his son 
Henry, living on the outskirts of Park Ridge, 
in Cook County, Ill, used about $100 worth of 
material, much of it wood, with which to build 
the illuminated sign shown in the accompanying 
picture. 

This sign stands on a well kept twenty-acre 
place along Higgins Road, where thousands of 
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Signboard silently proclaims Bible text 


people pass it, both day and night. It is, as 
may be seen, a sort of ‘« wayside preacher.’’ 
There is lettered on each side a bible text, with 
comment on each of the end spaces. Three of 
the messages may be read by passers-by in auto- 
mobiles. And these farmers have evidence that 
automobilists do read them, for they have had 
letters from States as far east as Massachusetts 
from those who have read as they raced by. 

The two farmers, who make a specialty of 
raising chives, bought the lumber and did the 
work themselves, except that they hired an elec 
trician to connect the sign with the public elee 
tric system. It is kept illuminated each night 
of the week until ten o’eclock, and the cost is 
paid by the two men who like to see their re 
ligious beliefs thus blazoned forth, doubtless 
with sincere belief that somehow good will re- 
sult therefrom. 


Dealer’s Model House Is Sold 


LEBANON, INpD., Oct. 18.—The model house 
built by the Metzger Lumber & Coal Co., after 
having been open for public inspection six week 
days and three Sundays, has been sold to a local 
physician, who will occupy it as his residence. 
More than 4,000 people visited the house dur- 
ing the time it was open, which in a city of 
7,000 population indicates a wonderful interest 
in home owning, and augurs well for consider- 
able home building as a result of this enter- 

rise. 

The lumber company and the local furniture 
houses which codperated in furnishing the home 
are enthusiastic over the results, it being gen- 
erally conceded that this was the best advertis- 
ing stunt of the kind ever pulled off here. 

|Nore—A description of this house, and de- 
tails as to cost and other phases of the propo 
sition, appeared on page 51 of Oct. 9 issue. 
Epiror. | 


Urges Realtors to Plant Trees 


New York, Oct. 18.—John J. Halleran, for- 
mer tax commissioner of New York, believes 
that the best selling points of any community 
are the trees that help to beautify property. 
At a recent meeting of the Long Island Real 





Estate Board he declared that steps should be 
taken immediately to preserve Long Island’s 
natural beauty through the planting of trees. 
He urged the members to adopt the slogan: 
‘*Realtor, plant a tree.’’ 

‘*A house that has well-planted grounds with 
shade trees and attractive shrubs always sells 
more readily than a house without these attrac- 
tions,’’ Mr. Halleran said. ‘‘We should initi- 
ate a movement to have the grounds of newly 
constructed dwellings attractively planted so 
that the new owner may have the benefit of ex- 
perienced guidance in the planting and selec- 
tion of appropriate trees and shrubs. 

‘*Otherwise, the inexperienced home buyer, 
discouraged at constant failure, will permit the 
appearance of his property, and thereby the 
community, to deteriorate.’ 

In urging the adoption of the slogan: ‘‘ Real- 
tor, plant a tree,’’ Mr. Halleran recommended 
that the thought be conveyed to Siate and Na- 
tional associations. A committee was appointed 
to pass the slogan along. 


Will Repeat Lumber Short Courses 

YELLOW SprinGs, OnI0, Oct. 20.—It has been 
decided by Antioch College to repeat the short 
courses in lumber during the college year just 
opened. The date of opening of both courses 
will be Feb. 11, 1927. One course will continue 
for two weeks and the other for four weeks, 
Complete descriptive literature regarding the 
courses will be ready for distribution within the 
next few weeks. 

The courses are arranged in codperation with 
the educational committee of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers for those em. 
ployed in yards or engaged in selling building 
materials. 

Students will be admitted to the short courses 
in lumber without examination or certificate, 
Applications will be accepted in the order re- 
ceived. Ten dollars must accompany each ap- 
plication, which amount will be refunded if ean- 
celation is made before Jan. 10, 1927. 

Last year’s courses were attended by students 
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with two lengths of 7-foot etc. 


This Week’s Timely Tip 
Piling That Helps to Sell Short Lengths 


Axel H. Oxholm, director National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation, writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 


“In connection with our efforts to find an increased market for 
short lengths, we are repeatedly meeting with the argument that 
the handling of short lengths requires considerable additional yard 
space. It may be interesting to follow the experiences of lumber- 
men in other countries in regard to the handling of shorts. 

“In Europe, where short lengths have been sold for centuries, 
the practice seems to be, in some places, to pile short lengths with 
long lengths in this way: Half of a pile of 16-foot lumber, for in- 





stance, will contain two lengths of 8-foot; 14-foot lengths are piled 


“This method has been very successful because the consumers 
intending to order 16-foot lumber will automatically stop and 
think whether 8-foot will not do just as well, since they see the 
short and long lengths piled side by side.” 


Does this system of piling appeal to you as something that is 





practical and useful? Or can anyone suggest a better method? 
We hope that many readers will express themselves on this sub- 
ject, as Mr. Oxholm and his committee are especially desirous of 
getting the opinions of as many retailers as possible regarding the 
merits or demerits of this method of piling. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 
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from New York, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio. 


Selling ‘‘Certified’”” Homes 


From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has referred editorially and in its news columns 
to developments along the line of selling ‘‘ certi- 
fied’’ homes; that is, the materials dealer or 
the builder issues to the home buyer a ecertifi- 
eate attesting that thematerials and workman- 
ship entering into the 
construction of the 


the city to have workmen begin at once to remove 
all wooden shingle roofs as to enact into law an 
ordinance requiring this to be done within 12 years. 
The writer has a home in this city and the house 
is covered with new No. 1 red cedar edge grain 
shingles that are guaranteed to last for 40 years 
because they have been tested and proven to afford 
a satisfactory roof covering for this length of time 
and longer. Actual tests have also proven their 
fire-resisting qualities to be greater than some of 
the asphalt-rag-felt roofing material carrying the 
stamp of the underwriters’ laboratories. If the 
Supreme Court orders me to tear away this roof 





A recent reference in 
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the Query and Comment 
department of this pa- 

r to the origin and de- 
velopment of this idea 
has elicited from Wil- 
liam Johann, vice presi- 
dent of the Evansville 
Planing Mill Co., 
Evansville, Ind., an in- 
teresting statement con- 
cerning a certificate or 


located at 


CukiiS 


Anderson window frames 
of genuine white pine 


“Deed of Quality,’’ —_— 
which is being used by — 
| te Framing Tier is our A—1 quality of Yellow Pine. 


Sypress or White Pine and all of the inside woodwork is made of first 


his concern with excel- 
lent results. Mr. Jo- 
hann says of the certifi- 
cate, the top and 
bottom portions of 
which are here repro- 
duced, of course much 
reduced, merely to give 


the best mechanics obtainable. 


Mansfacturers and Distributors of 





This Certifies that the residence built for 


JOHANN CERTIFIED A? QUALITY HOME . 


The best of design, construction, quality as well as good taste is assured by the use of the following products of 
National reputation which are considered the best in their respective fields, together with our earnest desire to build 
a building that we are proud to recommend 
Architectural Interior Wood- 
work, Doors and Windows by 
Curtis. Complete satisfaction 


WwOOOWORK guaranteed to its users. lai 


“It Pleases Us to Please You™ 


A+ BUILDING MATERIALS 


and completed on 192 ,isa 


Bruce Oak Flooring of their high- * 

est quality is used in these hard- (Truce Oak Flooring 

wood floors. Bruce is the world’s ’, 
ng e 









All of the exposed woodwork is wade of 
; grade materials and constructed by 
All workmanship is guaranteed by us for a period of one year. 


EVANSVILLE PLANING MILL CO. 
Per 








a general idea of the 
appearance of the docu- 
ment: 

‘‘We issue this certificate attesting as to 
the quality of the homes which we construct 
under our service department, which assumes 
the full responsibility of the contract; the labor 
of which is in turn sublet to our customers, and 
find this to be a very profitable way of secur- 
ing business.’? 

Mr. Johann also sends us a sample of a 
shorter form of ‘‘Deed of Quality,’’ closely 
resembling in form the one here reproduced, 
but covering material only. The latter form 
is issued to a contractor who has the complete 
contract for the construction of a home. 


Home Owner Defends Wood Shingle 


It appears that the city of Greensboro, N. C., 
has recently passed an anti-shingle ordinance. 
In that connection, a lumberman at Lenoir, 
N. C., sends the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a news- 
paper clipping containing a protest by a home 
owner who is up in arms against the ordinance, 
and makes it the text for a spirited defense of 
the wood shingle. The lumberman sending this 
makes the following comment: ‘‘Greensboro 
has recently had this matter up, with of course 
humerous comments both for and against, and 
I notice the accompanying letter of protest ap- 
pearing in the Oct. 11 issue of the Greensboro 
Daily News, evidently from a citizen who has 
no axe to grind in the matter, at least who is 
not a dealer in wood shingles.’’ The letter re- 
ferred to is reproduced, practically in full, as 
follows: 


The bit of information on the anti-shingle ordi- 
hance appearing in your paper on Oct. 7 under 
headlines “Shingle Roofs Will Not Be Ripped 
Away” has been read with interest. It is noted 
that since the passage of the ordinance the city 
manager and department heads have been flooded 
with a large number of inquiries from people who 
have the erroneous idea that the passage of the act 
means that within a day or two the city will have 
workmen tearing away the roofing on houses cov- 
ered with shingles. 

The ignorance of the people on the subject is 
Pardonable because they have had no advance in- 
formation concerning the provisions of the ordi- 
hance or the effect-it will have on owners of 
homes in the city such as was given in the case 
of the recently enacted zoning code which certainly 
‘8 of no greater interest to the people than is the 
building code. 


And it would be just as reasonable to expect 


Indiana concern uses this certificate with good results. 


after 12 years from this date and replace it with 
composition material which the ordinance author- 
izes and requires, I will turn my house over to the 
city to do further what they desire with it and 
vacate its environs, but unless it is proven that 
the asphalt-rag-felt material is a superior roof 
covering to that which I now have I will not sub- 
mit to such an unreasonable requirement regardless 
of the cost. 

It would appear that one of the outstanding rea- 
sons for the passage of this act is to obtain a lower 
rate of insurance, which has apparently been prom- 
ised by the underwriters, to apply on houses now 
covered with wooden shingles provided no more 
houses are permitted to be covered with anything 
except that approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 





A woman recently said to a 
lumber dealer: 

“I once saw a picture of the 
neatest little closet with shelves 
and everything fitted in under the 
stairs going up to the attic, and I 
have been tempted ever since to 
go and buy a house built that way 
so I might have a darling little 
closet like it. I would use it for 
my hat boxes and shoes and 
things, and all the different pow- 
ders and dressings that go with 
the newest style shoes. At pres- 
ent they are in the medicine cab- 
inet and it doesn’t seem to be just 
the place for them. What do you 
recommend?” 











tories, Inc. This is hard to understand, but grant- 
ing that such is the case, if the builder of houses 
prefers to pay the penalty imposed by the under- 
writers for not using the rag-felt-asphalt covering 
and obtains a roof he believes is better at a lower 
cost that would seem to be his affair and not the 
business of the city. 

Adequate provisions against conflagrations should 


be provided wherever possible and old wooden roofs 
of heart pine, sap pine and flat grain cedar do 
present fire hazards that should be eliminated, but 
this is not true of standard No. 1 edge grain red 
cedar shingles. What could be more inflammable 
or present a greater fire hazard than a dry rag-felt 
exposed to fire brands? 

The city fathers are going a long way when they 
enact into law a building code regulating roof 
coverings reading: “buildings may be covered with 
standard asphalt-rag-felt prepared roofing, or as- 
phalt-rag-felt shingles or by other types of covering 
having equivalent fire-resisting properties when ap- 
proved and labeled by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Incorporated, Chicago, Ill.” It is presumed 
that the Illinois corporation should be given full 
power to dictate to the citizens of Greensboro in 
the matter of choice of roofing materials and that 
this authority be conveyed by the law-makers for a 
10-cent reduction in fire insurance rates which 
lower rate could be obtained without the anti- 
shingle ordinance if the builder prefers to use the 
material approved by the corporation. It would 
be hard to understand any member of the present 
council submitting to the demands of a foreign 
corporation regulating in any respect the conduct 
of his individual business, but they voted six to 
one to permit the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 
of Chicago, Ill, to approve all roofing materials 
that would be permitted to be used on houses in 
Greensboro, 

Twelve years may bring forth many changes in 
government, in governmental personnel, in inclina- 
tions, ideas, etc.; and in the meantime experience 
will have taught what effect the elements of sun- 
shine, rain and wind will have on asphaltum-sat- 
urated-rag-felt roofing—and it is barely possible 
that by that time the anti-shingle ordinance will 
have been repealed for good and sound reasons, 


Lumbermen’s Sons Will “Carry On’’ 


YELLOW Sprines, Oun10, Oct. 20.—The second 
and third generations of retail lumbermen are 
among those who have registered in the depart- 
ment of lumber retailing at Antioch College. 
The following young men, enrolled as students, 
bear family names that are familiar in the lum- 
ber world: David A. Root, whose grandfather 
has been identified with the lumber business for 
over a half century, and whose father, C. D. 
Root, is secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana. Young Root is deter- 
mined to learn the business from every angle 
and is now, during his five weeks’ work period, 
employed as a carpenter’s helper in Springfield. 
Frank Carroll is the son of H. O. Carroll, man- 
ager of the Equity Lumber Co., Painesville, 
Ohio. Darrell Johnson, Albion, Mich., comes 
from a family identified with the lumber in- 
dustry of Michigan for many decades. John 
Campbell comes from Kankakee, Ill., where his 
father has been engaged in the lumber business 
for a long period. 


Booklet on Standards Ready Soon 


WasuHiIneTon, D. C., Oct. 18—A complete 
resumé of American Lumber Standards as for- 
mulated and revised after several years of co- 
operation between the Department of Com- 
merce, the United States Forest Service and the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards will 
soon be published and distributed by the de- 
partment. The committee has issued a cir- 
cular letter to a large number of interested 
associations, corporations and individuals call- 
ing their attention to the indispensability of 
this lumber standards compilation to all who 
make, sell, buy and use lumber. 

Every lumber retailer and home builder ought 
to have a copy of this government publication. 
It tells what lumber qualities and sizes are, and 
how to designate them intelligibly. 

Lumber manufacture throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States is now under 
one system of grades and sizes. Familiarity 
with this system is essential. The last stan- 
dardization conference made some important 
amendments and additions, so that copies of 
previous publications of the standardization 
rules are now obsolete. 

The Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce, or the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards, Washington, D. C., 
will fill without charge all requests for copies 
of the bulletin, No. 16. 
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Annual Small Sawmill Demonstration— 
Wood Lot Owners Form Association 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The second an 
nual Small Sawmill Demonstration, held at the 
New York State College of Forestry Thursday 
and Friday, Oct. 14 and 15, brought more than 
fifty timberland owners and operators from 
widely separated regions in the State as well 
as some from New England and Pennsylvania. 
Conerete evidence of the worth of the instruc- 
tion was the organization of the Small Timber 
land Owners and Operators at the closing ses- 
sion and the election of Prof. Raymond J. 
Hoyle of the State college faculty as secretary. 
The organization is to be maintained for the 
exchange of practical ideas among members 
and the annual demonstration at the State 
college of forestry. 

The demonstration this year was far ahead 
of the first attempt a year ago, both in point 
of attendance and for the practical nature of 
the exhibits. Three small portable sawmills 
erected in the rear of the State college build 
ing were the center of the demonstrations and 
the various speakers supplemented their practi 
eal advice by outdoor applications while the 
portable mills were in operation and the hum 
ming saws sung out in the autumn air. 

The demonstrations were conducted under 
the direction of Prof, Nelson C. Brown, acting 
dean of the college of forestry, assisted by 
Professors H. L. Henderson, Raymond J. 
Hoyle and G, P. Kramer, of the department 
of forest utilization. The program of instrue 
tion began Thursday morning with a sawing 
demonstration by the Lane Manufacturing Co., 
of Montpelier, Vt. Logs of various wood varie 
ties were selected for the demonstration and 
the portable mill was in actual operation while 
the Lane company executives gave out practical 
suggestions. Questions were asked and answers 
given during the sawing processes. 

W. H. Nelson, chief inspector of the National 


Hardwood Lumber Association, further sup 


plemented the Lane company demonstration by 
grading of 


a discussion 
During the course of 
his remarks quarter 
sawing on the yard 
was demonstrated. 
This led to a diseus- 
sion of the National 
association inspection 
rules and their appli- 


about the lumber. 





N. C. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Directed the Demonstra- 
tions 





cation to lumber. In 
the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Nelson said 
sawmill men may prof- 
it to a great extent by 
eareful study of the 
rules. He took up the 
question of how money 
may be made or lost and the knowledge 
which the average owner or operator may ae- 
quire of the plans worked out on a scientifie 
basis and which are available to everyone in 
the business. , 





Luncheon in the college of home economies 
followed the morning demonstration, those pres- 
ent being the guests of the State college of 
forestry. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon program began with a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Saws—Their Care and Operation, ’’ 
by Charles W. Cooper of Henry Disston 
& Sons (Ine.), Philadelphia. This company 
had an exhibit of saws of considerable variety 


and they were used to illustrate the remarks. 
Alignment of the saw to the mill was con- 
sidered first by Mr. Cooper in the important 
points he brought out. He said it should 
have one-eighth of an inch lead toward the 
log in a distance of 20 feet. Position of the 
saw guide was considered next. In many in- 
stanees, Mr. Cooper said, the guide was placed 
too low in order to get it away from knots. 
Cutting by the circular saw, he explained, was 
done much above the center of the log. He 
maintained it was possible to get as true lumber 
with a 10-gage saw, if the guide was placed 
above the center, as with a 7 or 8 gage saw if 
the guide was placed below the center. 

Continuing Mr. Cooper spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 


The balance wheel is advantageous as it helps 
the motor to maintain uniform speed, it relieves 
the belts, and it makes it possible to turn out as 
much power with an 8-inch belt and a_ balance 
wheel as with a 10-inch belt without a balance 
wheel. It also lessens too sudden shocks and aids 
the governor on the engine. It is best to start the 
saw at less than top speed and then increase the 
speed as the saw gets into the log, and the balance 
wheel aids this operation materially. 

The saw made today, as compared to a few 
years ago, is more exact in its requirements. In 
times past thicker saws were used and they were 
not as smooth or uniform as they are today. The 
sawmakers have found it necessary to use higher 
and stiffer grades of steel, as well as thinner. It 
has resulted in increased cost but is much more 
satisfactory. Today better work is being done 
with a 10-gage saw than was done a few years 
ago with an 8-gage saw. 

The teeth of the saw should be filed square up 
to the cutting edge and at that point the filing 
should be stopped. If one or more teeth are slight 
ly longer it does not matter much as more wear 
will fall on them and they will be gradually worn 
down to the same length as the others, thus giv 
ing the uniform height. Great care should be 
tuken to file the back of the teeth perfectly flat. 
If roll-over points are made it will cause the round- 
ing part to interfere with the cutting. 

In the case of the fine tooth saw the more teeth 
there are the more power will be consumed but 
the faster the saw will be driven through the 
wood, provided there is plenty of power to drive it 

The portable mill will produce as uniform lum- 
ber as the large stationary mill if the saw is kept 
in proper condition. 


Mill Will Have to Go to Timber 

E. W. Treen, representing Taylor & Crate, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., in diseussing ‘‘The Position 
of the Small Sawmill and Its Opportunities’’ 
in his introductory remarks said it is generally 
recognized that an increasing volume of lum- 
ber manufactured by the portable mill opera- 
tion is the only feasible method of manufact- 
uring lumber in localities where timber is be- 
coming scarce and is in small isolated blocks. 

The mill will have to go to the timber in- 
stead of bringing the timber to the mill, said 
Mr. Treen. Continuing he said in part: 

And this will be even more true in the future 
than it is at the present time. This means that 
circular sawn lumber, at least in the hardwoods, 
will eventually largely replace the product of the 
large band mills. 

There are very great possibilities for the small 
operator because of this trend, and it behooves 
him to see that his product will satisfy the most 
exacting trade. To obtain results, the small saw- 
mill man must pay particular attention to the 
following points: 

1. Know the standard grades intelligently both 
as applying to manufactured lumber, and in saw- 
ing logs to obtain the highest percentage of high 
grade lumber. 

2. Give personal attention to every step from 
woods to the car, whether doing the mills own 
sawing or contracting it. 

3. In addition, and to make the operation pay, 
the owner should know where his market is be- 
fore he starts to saw, and saw according to the 
requirements of that market. 

The small sawmill has great opportunities ahead 


but their fulfillment will 
depend largely upon the 
operator's attitude. 

Prof. H. L. Hender- 
son, of the New York 
State College of Fores- 
try, gave the closing 
discussion of the Thurs- 
day sessions with a 
demonstration of piling, 
seasoning and handling 
of lumber, followed by a forum of questions and 
answers. 





W. H. NELSON, 
Chicago ; 
Demonstrated Grading 
Methods 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session began with an 
outdoor demonstration in the rear of the for. 
estry college where the three small portable 
sawmills were exhibited. 

Frank Ireland, Norwich, N. Y., in his re. 
marks in connection with the portable sawing 
demonstration said: 

With the increasing scarcity of timber, the high 
cost of labor and the market demanding better 
sawed and graded lumber, in order profitably to 
lumber the smaller timber tracts, it requires a 
portable sawmill that can be conveniently trans. 
ported and set up with reasonable expense and at 
the same time capable of producing lumber at the 
lowest possible cost and with an investment that 
is in keeping with the size of the project. 

It should be a mill that can be kept in adjust- 
ment so that the lumber will be uniform as to 
dimension. ‘The facilities for handling the log 
when once placed on the carriage should be posi 
tive and at the same time convenient and rapid. 
This reduces labor on this part of the work and 
increases the interval the saw is actually in the 
log in proportion to the non-sawing interval. 

In setting the mill, not only should care be taken 
to select a convenient location for getting logs 
onto the carriage but also for removal of the lum 
ber and disposal of the sawdust in order that there 
be no unnecessary waste of time in handling the 
material about the mill. 

The foundation for the mill should be firm and 
rigid. A straight, level track is an important 
factor in sawing uniform lumber. A good saw is 
sometimes condemned because the carriage travels 
over a crooked track and makes the saw bind in 
the log, causing it to heat and “run out.” 


Demonstration on Grading 


W. H. Nelson, chief inspector of the Nw 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, took 
charge of the remainder of the morning ses: 
sion with another demonstration in the grading 
of lumber. His remarks pertained to the lum 
ber actually sawed during one of the demon- 
strations of sawing. Different kinds of wood 
were used at each of the sawing demonstrations 
and different methods of grading were empha 
sized with the actual lumber on hand to give 
all present first hand information. Expert 
sawyers carried out the sawing processes under 
Mr. Nelson’s .direction. As the logs were 
sawed and handled the various owners and ope- 
rators had an opportunity to ask questions. 

At the final session in the afternoon another 
sawing demonstration was given. [ach ot 
the three sawmills was given a place in the 
sawing demonstrations and there were plenty 
of logs on hand. 


Operators Vote for Informal Organization 


Following the outdoor demonstrations the 
indoor meeting was resumed in the auditorium 
of the forestry college. Prof. Brown took 
charge of the organization meeting and the var 
ous members gave their ideas of what kind 
of a body they desired for the spread of i» 
formation about the small sawmill business. It 
was voted to have an informal organization 
with no dues and the only officer to be a secre 
tary. Prof. Raymond J. Hoyle was nominated 
as secretary and his election was unanimous. 
By securing « member of the faculty at the 
State college of forestry, skilled in the seience 
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of lumbering, it was felt that information 
could be spread among members as they needed 
it or asked for it. 

Prof. Hoyle called upon all members present 
to use the facilities of the State college when- 
ever they would be helpful. He also stated 
that those present could do much to spread 
the information they had received among others 
who had not attended. It was explained that 
the college is maintained by the State and that 
practical information is available at all times. 
The extension department will even send espe- 
cially trained men in milling or forestry where 
they may be of service. Questions will be 
answered by the college whenever they are pre- 
sented. 


Small Mill Problems 


‘*Small Mill Problems and Their Solution’’ 
was the subject taken by Prof. P. A. Hayward, 
of the New York State College of Forestry, 
following the perfection of the organization. 
Mr. Hayward said it is a common saying that 
the day of the band sawmill has passed and 
that this is the day of the circular saw. Yet, 
he stated that circular sawn lumber is looked 
down on to some extent for three reasons; 
namely, that the lumber is butchered, that it 
piles incorrectly, and that it is poorly manu- 
factured. The result is that the lumber is not 
up to grade. 

With respect to the portable mill Mr. Hayward 
said in substance that for the mill to make money 
it must give to the manufacturer real lumber of 
exact thickness, well manufactured and up to 
grade. Nearly 90 percent of the causes of poor 
manufacture lie not with the mill but with the 


In the course of his remarks he made mention 
of the demonstration wood lots conducted by 
the department of forestry at Cornell Univer- 
sity. County agents throughout the State are 
organizing and working up these wood lots. 
This is important for the production of high 
grade lumber and good logs without defects. 

An organization of wood lot owners should 
do all in its power to educate wood lot owners 
in general about the necessity for care in the 
working out of problems that will produce high 
grade timber material. In this respect the State 
college of forestry will send out its specially 
trained agents to survey wood lots and make 
suggestions to the owners. 

At this point there was a discussion of chest- 
nut blight and the various means of prevention 
that have been adopted. The question of pine 
seeding was brought up and it was reported to 
occur about every two or three years. In the 
vase of white pine seeding it was stated that 
the periods were sometimes as long as seven 
years. 


The cause of white pine blister was discussed 
by Prof. Lentz. He told of it being imported 
to this country with seed from Germany and its 
spread into New York and New England and 
then to the West. Various means of eradica- 
tion were discussed, questions were answered 
and suggestions given. 

This brought the scheduled part of the meet- 
ing to a close. Further outdoor demonstrations 
were given and all present joined in an informal 
discussion of questions not hitherto brought up 
at the regular sessions. 

Attending the demonstration Friday were 
about fourteen forestry students from the de- 
partment of forestry at Cornell University 
under the supervision of Prof. Recknagel. 

The demonstration closed with many congrat- 
ulations as to the practical nature of this 
year’s gathering and with an optimistic out- 
look for the general benefit received on the part 
of those who attended. The larger attendance 
this year presaged increased interest in the 
demonstration as an annual event. 


Urges Change in Packing Lumber Rules 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The tendency 
of the railroads of the country to insist on full- 
inch lumber for packing many articles shipped 
by freight clothes with real importance a brief 
on ‘‘Mill Dimension Lumber for Packing of 
Blackboard Slate,’’? which was presented last 
week to the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee in New York by John H. Kirby, chair- 











Studying the small sawmill; demonstration at 


operator. He must look over his timber first, 
because merely the fact that one has the timber 
does not mean that he has the good logs. He must 
know the approximate number of feet on the tract, 
then find what he is going to cut it into, and then 
where he is going to sell it. 

With regard to buying of equipment the mill 
must be adapted to a certain kind of timber. One 
must not let his own opinion guide him entirely. 
Different representatives must be secured to guide 
him. The mill must not be located near a body 
of water merely because it is easy to get the water. 
Piping the water to a distance is much cheaper 
than to have the mill located so far from the 
timber that it costs an excessive amount to han- 
dle the lumber. Every time lumber is handled it 
costs money. 

Ninety percent of the failures of mills are due to 
poor location of the mill itself. Every time the 
log has to be handled and the finished lumber has 
to be hauled the more it costs to produce the fin- 
ished product. If small timber is dominant in 
the tract the problem should be analyzed before 
a start is made in selection of plant and equip 
ment. 

Prof. Hayward has had practical experience 
in lumbering in addition to teaching. He sup- 
plemented his remarks by drawings and pro- 
ceeded to answer questions submitted by various 
operators and owners present. A general forum 
Was opened and much valuable advice was given. 
Pamphlets bearing on this topic, which have 
been issued by the college were distributed. 

Relation of Forest and Mill 


“‘The Relation of the Forest and the Mill’’ 
Was the topie discussed by Prof. G. H. Lentz, 
of the New York State College of Forestry. 
Prof. Lentz maintained there is no exeuse for 
the manufacture of poor lumber at the present 
time with all the facilities that are available. 


New York College of Forestry, Oct. 14 and 15 


man of the Central Committee on 
Standards. : 
The brief covers this general subject thor- 
oughly, is highly technical and prepared along 
lines familiar to lumbermen but in which 
railway freight officials are not well versed. 
At the outset Mr. Kirby called attention to the 
fact that the membership of the Central Com- 
mittee includes representatives of all branches 
of the lumber industry, architects, engineers, 
contractors and the railways themselves. 


Lumber 


The statement shows the present manu- 
facturing practices of lumber producers and 
customs of the trade and petitions the Con- 
solidated Classification Committee and its con- 
stituent committees to give due consideration 
to the desirability of amending the present 
classisification specifications so that they may 
conform to American Lumber Standards in ae- 
cord with the current practice of the trade. 

After covering fully present practices in the 
trade, the suitability of American Standard 
lumber in container construction, the old prae- 
tices versus new as they bear on this particular 
question, relation of the thickness of material 
used in container construction to efficiency of 
the container and other related matters, the 
brief outlines these conelusions and recommen- 
dations: 

Regulations pertaining to container construction 
often lay great stress upon the thickness of the 
material to be used, ostensibly as a means to insure 
high efficiency of the container itself. At the same 
time those regulations often do not provide 
specifically for proper box or crate design. Long 
research by the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory has shown conclusively that the ef- 
ficiency of a box or crate is not wholly dependent 


upon the thickness of the material from which it 
is made. Equally important features are the 
moisture content of the lumber, the size, kind, 
location, and manner of driving the nail, the de- 
sign of the corners, and the character of strapping. 
It is easily possible to build with thin lumber a 
more efficient container by following approved prac- 
tice with respect to nailing and design than with 
thicker lumber where no attention is given proper 
nailing and design. 

Moreover, crates usually, and sometimes boxes, 
are built of rough unfinished lumber. It should be 
borne in mind that rough dry lumber of a certain 
size contains exactly as much wood fiber as the 
green size from which it came, that drying lumber 
increases the holding power of the nail, and that 
with a decrease of moisture in a piece of lumber 
its strength increases. 

It is a fact then that if any regulation is im- 
posed which fails to take cognizance of the two 
important factors of properly balanced packing con- 
tainer construction and standardized lumber manu- 
facture, the rigid enforcement of that regulation 
will neither insure the highest efficiency, nor the 
greatest economy in their construction, nor the de- 
sired coirdination between limitations of lumber 
use and manufacture, nor wise utilization of the 
nation’s timber resources. 

Wherefore, the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards respectfully recommends to the Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee and its constituent 
committees that their lumber specification require- 
ments, not only for the packing of blackboard slate, 
but in all the other classifications, be so amended 
that each contains in substance the following: 

“All dimensions for lumber enumerated in this 
specification refer to the nominal green or com- 
mercial sizes by and upon which each size of lum- 
ber are designated and measured. 

“Lumber of nominal thickness of 1 inch and 
2 inches shall measure when rough dry, not less 
than % inch and 1% inches in thickness, re- 
spectively, and when surfaced one or two sides not 
less than %§ inch and 1% inches in thickness, 
respectively. : 

“Lumber of nominal widths of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7 inches shall be measured when rough dry not 
more than % inch scant of those dimensions and 
widths of 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 inches not more than 
% inch scant; when surfaced one or two edges 
not more than % inch and \% inch scant, respec- 
tively.” 


Expands Lumber Fireproofing Plant 


Batavia, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The capacity of 
the Batavia & New York Woodworking Co., 
here, will be increased 150 percent by the addi- 
tion of the new building now under construc- 
tion, some 200 feet in length. Although this 
company has been fireproofing lumber for sev- 
eral years, and only a few months ago put 
two new units at work, the demand has been so 
great as to tax the capacity of the plant. The 
two 36-foot cylinders, with the two new 50-foot 
cylinders, will be able to turn out 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber a year. This company is now sup- 
plying all the interior woodwork for the new 
$20,000,000 Paramount Theatre, in New York 
City. With the completion of the new build- 
ing, this company will have the largest fireproof- 
ing plant for lumber in the United States. 
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What About Small Dimension Stock 


A Problem of Supreme Importance That Only 
: Cooperation Will Salve 


VEMAE lumber industry, and the wood using industries as well, have been giving much thought to the question of the proper 
handling and development of small dimension stock and the National Committee on Wood Utilization is making that one 
of its major activities. The wood using industries are greatly interested and many lumber manufacturers are seeking light on 


the problem. W. A. 


ean be solved, but only through organization and codéperation. 


Let there be no doubt about this article. It is frankly an argu- 
ment for competent handling of the problems of small dimension stock 
—the major problem which confronts, threatens and intrigues the 
lumber industry. All the fundamental facts are in its favor. All 
the experience with these facts has been hell. Talk about the school 
of hard knocks! This dimension thing is the National University of 
Hard Knocks, and few there be who can pass the finals of this uni- 
versity. It were well for all of us to approach this question of the 
**Next Forward Step’? with humble and fearful hearts. No longer 
do we bravely challenge, ‘‘What’s the answer?’’ With humility 
learned with great cost, we recognize that there isn’t any answer 
until the way to the answer has been made passable. 

Nevertheless, out of the experiences of the past decade there has 
developed a fairly adequate conception of the magnitude of this 
undertaking, and of its critical importance both to lumbermen and 
fabricators of wood products in the colossal economic struggle of wood 
to maintain its position in fields where until yesterday it had held 
age-long supremacy. Now on every flank the assault is launched on 
lumber and the industries which it feeds. There is a strong tempta- 
tion to discuss this subject of substitution, but reference must be 
limited to the part which small dimension has to play in the defense 
of the wood fabricating industries, in this titanie struggle of the new 
competition. 


The Strategy of Substitution 


To the fabricators, wood is a material of universal quality and ver- 
satility for the fabrication, wholly or in part, of all sorts of con- 
veniences and utilities, especially those related to the home and shop, 
‘‘the farm and fireside.’’ 

There is no hope that in the long run wood can retain any of its 
long held advantages except on the basis of equal or greater merit. 
If a substitute, or series of substitutes, is developed which is essen- 
tially superior then wood goes out. This much we admit. On the 
other hand, an ever increasing flood of substitutes is pouring into 
markets which wood has long and rightfully dominated since the 
dawn of civilization. Most of these substitutes are unproved novel- 
ties, whose worth has been put to no adequate test of time and use. 
There is no need to cite examples. The strategy is to rely on the 
inertia of the wood industries and advertise, and, with the most ad- 
mirable skill push their novelties to the front and present their prod- 
ucts to the consumer not only as of superior quality, but also as products 
which can be used with most substantial economies of labor. 


Modern Production Methods and Dimension Stock 


Anything that will create economies of labor gets attention. In 
this respect, the apparent superiority of most wood substitutes is 
incontestable. Qualities are uniform, sizes are exact, inspection is 
easy and without guile. Rarely is an assembly belt or operation halted 
because of poor manufacture of parts. The parts fit, they codéperate 
to keep down production costs. The waste is paid for in the original 
invoice, and predetermination of costs becomes practicable. So it 
happens that the thinking of fabricators, who can make better utili- 
ties out of wood than from substitutes, is more and more clouded 
with difficulties which arise out of the indifference or inability of 
lumber manufacturers to make stock for fabricated products which 
conforms to the necessities of mass production. The real argument 
for most substitutes for wood is not better products but lower labor 
costs per unit of production. 

Shall we agree, then, that while we must not forget that the utiliza- 
tion of wood in small dimensions is a major project for the conserva- 
tion of our forest resources, its major immediate importance has 
emerged as a front line defense against substitution in the wood fab- 
ricating industries? 

How a Front Line Defense? 


As one who knows full well the grief of wood fabricators in work- 
ing our failing grades of lumber, may I say a few words as to why 
small dimension stock has a front rank place in the defense of lumber 
against substitutes? The answer is so simple that the chief danger is 
that its sufficiency will not be appreciated. Here it is. All wood 
fabricators use dimension stock and no other form of lumber. Every 
prejudice and tradition of the trade is in favor of wood. But the 


sabbitt, of South Bend, Ind., chairman of the subcommittee on small dimension, believes that the problem 


? 


On ‘‘the next forward step’’ in this direction he has written: 
enormous wastes developing under our failing grades, both of ma- 
terial and lumber, demand a better way of providing fabricators 
with their dimensions than now prevails. Give fabricators assured 
quality dimension stock,—eall it semi-manufactured Jumber if you 
prefer—and lumbermen will find that they have an impregnable front 
line defense against substitution in the woodworking industries. 


Mobilizing for Industrial Competition 


Although Bryan gallantly boasted that if need be ‘‘a million men 
would spring to arms between the rising and the setting of the sun,’’ 
the fact remains that when we got these men into camp, brave but 
untrained, they were just a mob and not an army. Isn’t there some- 
thing like this in the mobilization of lumber against substitutes? 
Isn’t there a similar untrained ‘‘mob’’ condition? Is not the training 
camp inevitable now? Is not now the time for the training camp, 
for discipline, for research, for codperation, for brigade and army 
maneuvers? Isn’t it time to substitute regulars for rough riders? 
Isn’t the job too big for bushwhackers? Do we need any further 
evidence that the present disassociated efforts of individual firms 
and groups—often isolated and suspicious of each other—will not 
avail? Must there not be codperation? Must there not be a pooling 
of resources for research, for production and for market stabiliza- 
tion and expansion? 

As far as the writer can read the signs of the times, there is a 
growing realization that the task is too great and too vitally impor- 
tant to both producers and consumers to be handled haphazard any 
longer. There is a clearer vision of the long, hard way which this 
type of lumber must travel before it ranks with standard lumber as 
a sound business venture. 


The Next Step Is Organization 


Many forward thinking men have had this thought of organization 
long in mind. Numerous attempts have been made by both interests 
concerned. However, it is always the seller who must do the mar- 
keting work, not only of new commodities, but also of old commodi- 
ties in improved forms, which require changes in factory routine. The 
buyer will pay for none of these things. The tearful appeals of 
lumber for financial help to carry through the great task of standard- 
ization fell on deaf ears. I am confidentially advised that a very 
eminent ‘‘eonsumer’’ who passed around the ‘‘hat’’ for the manu- 
facturers, somehow failed to drop in the nickel his wife gave him 
for that purpose. 

I submit to you that the next forward step is organization; it should 
be a manufacturers’ organization. Herewith are seven reasons for your 
consideration: 

1. Organization means intelligent leadership. 

2. Organization means coéperative responsibility. 

3. Organization means ethical standards well enforced. 
ernment in business is just plain common business sense. 


4. Organization means codperative research in the hard problems 
of making and marketing small dimension stock that is right for the 
buyer and profitable for both buyer and seller. 


Self gov- 


5. Organization means pooling the resources of many plants to 
establish stable markets; not order taking, but selling the public on 
the advantages of this product. 


6. Organization makes possible reliable statistics, forecasts of 
market conditions, and a long line of educational work for both the 
makers and users of small dimension stock. 


7. Organization makes possible better forest economies, because 
individual tests have shown that by relating the tree to its utiliza 
tion in both standard and small dimension stock, a large increase 
productiveness of stumpage follows. Of this, I will write later. 


To sum the matter into a sentenee: We have used half measures 


far too long, consequently the massing of all the available resources 
of the industry in a strong, competent trade association is the next 
forward step in this great project whose aims are an improved 
economic position for our industry and better utilization of our forest 
resources. 
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News Stories From Southern Points 


Cedar Products Featured at Fair 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 18.—If the judgment 
of the great throngs who visited the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Building at the Memphis 
Tri-State Fair may be trusted, then the booth 
of George C. Brown & Co., manufacturers of 
‘‘Supercedar’’ closet lining, was the most at- 
tractive in the entire structure. The Tri-State 
Fair, which annually attracts several hundred 
thousand visitors from Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Tennessee, was held this year from Sept. 
95 to Oct. 2. 

The most interesting feature of the entire 
exhibit was a specially built closet, lined with 
3% by 34-inch face Supercedar closet lining and 
floored with Supercedar flooring. The closet, 
which was 7 feet high, 5 feet deep and 10 feet 
long, had as its exterior pine framing panelled 
with Celotex. Inside the closet was an in- 
genious display of cedar coat hangers with an 
injunction to secure them at the nearest Wool- 
worth store and visitors to the fragrant in- 
terior were rewarded with a bottle of Brown’s 
Oil-of-Cedarwood. The Brown company did not 
overlook the opportunity to print on the label 


executive of George C. Brown & Co. ‘‘The 
spontaneous, interested way in which the milling 
crowds sought the Supercedar display morning, 
noon and night forecasts a continued demand 
for cedar closet lining in the mid-South.’’ The 
Brown company is the largest manufacturer of 
Tennessee aromatic red cedar in the world. 


Reorganizes Louisiana Company 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 18.—The E. Kush- 
ner Lumber & Building Co., this city, has ac- 
quired a large block of stock in the Oretta Lum- 
ber Co., of De Quincey, La., and the offices 
of the company will be moved to Lake Charles. 
Following the reorganization of the Oretta Lum- 
ber Co. these officers were elected: H. C. Craft, 
Oretta, La., president; S. A. Pugh, Singer, vice 
president; I. B. Kushner, Lake Charles, secre- 
tary; KE. Kushner, treasurer. Mr. Craft will 
be in active charge of the company’s milling 
operations in Beauregard Parish. I. B. Kushner 
will have charge of the Lake Charles sales office. 
The removal of the offices to Lake Charles will 
insure better water, rail and highway facili- 











Comprehensive display of Tennessee red cedar products made by George C, 


Brown & Co., at 


Memphis Tri-State Fair 


the fact that each thousand feet of Supercedar 
contains approximately eight gallons of this 
oil. 

Color and atmosphere were lent to the entire 
booth by the placing of cedar trees (as seen at 
the right of the picture) and cedar logs every- 
where about the edges and corners of the booth. 
Cedar bordered cards reminded the visitor that 
cedar causes many funerals in the moth family. 
Other cards reminded the caller that a copy of 
the 32-page history, ‘‘The Romance of Ten- 
nessee Red Cedar,’’ would be mailed on re- 
quest provided the name was left at the desk. 

In the deep left of the picture is seen the 
massive cedar grandfather’s clock which ordi- 
narily stands in the office of Lewis E. Brown, 
president of George C. Brown & Co. In the 
left front of the picture is seen the~small but 
unusually finely grained cedar desk where vis- 
itors registered. On the last day of the fair 
(Oct. 2), the registration cards of the myriads 
of visitors were drawn and several hundred feet 
of Supereedar closet lining awarded to those 
holding lucky numbers. 

The damp- and dirt-proof corrugated con- 
tainer which the Brown company is featuring 
in all of its advertising of Supercedar is seen 
im the center. front of the photograph. Ac- 
cording to officers of the company, it has aroused 
favorable comment from dealers in all sections 
of the country. 

‘“‘The Memphis fair was the greatest tribute 

have ever seen paid to historic eedar,’’ said an 


ties. A great deal of the lumber cut by the 
Oretta mill will be taken to Lake Charles for 
dressing at the Kushner company’s mill here. 


Commercializing Bois d’Arc Trees 

Paris, TEx, Oct. 18.—Several years ago the 
commercializing of the forest of bois d’are 
trees which covers a large area of Northeast 
Texas surrounding Paris, was begun. These 
trees are converted into insulator pins, used by 
electric power, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, and are also made into wagon felloes. 
From the residue a dye is extracted. The largest 
of these bois d’are manufacturing plants js at 
Paris. It is.,explained for the benefit of the 
layman that insulator pins are those little wooden 
projections from the cross-arm of a telephone 
or electric power pole upon which the glass 
insulators are mounted to prevent current leak- 
ing to the ground through wet or grounded wood. 

Paris is in the center of the bois d’are belt 
which extends eighty miles west, 100 miles 
south, sixty-five miles east and about twenty 
miles north. The plant here manufactures not 
only insulator pins at a capacity of 2,500 a day, 
but wagon felloes at a rate of 2,000 a day, and 
the refuse material is shipped to another plant 
where it is made into an extract of dye for 
cloth. 

Several electric light and power companies 
purchase large quantities of the insulator pins 
annually, while the wagon felloes are sold to 


some of the large wagon manufacturers of this 
country. The Texas State penitentiary also 
purchases some of the wagon felloes. 

In the process of manutacture, the bois d’are 
logs are cut into pieces 26, 52 and 78 inches 
long, which is the wagon felloe pattern. The 
felloes are cut out first; then, from the pieces 
that are left, 2-inch boards are cut for making 
insulator pins. These go next through the band 
saw and are cut into blocks 2x2x9 inches; then 
to the pin lathe, where they are turned down 
to 9x1%-inch pins. They are sent to the thread- 
ing machines for threading and from there the 
finished pins are put into the warehouse for 
shipment. 


Sells Plant and Holdings 


LAvuREL, Miss., Oct. 18.—The Wells Hard- 
wood Co., of this place, has just recently con- 
summated a sale of its sawmill plant and tim- 
ber holdings te the Oden Elliott Lumber Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala. This sale does not in- 
clude the company’s present stock of lumber or 
other holdings, and it will continue in the whole- 
sale lumber business. The general offices of the 
company will remain at Laurel, and it is planned 
to establish another sales office in eastern ter- 
ritory. 


Lumbermen Lose a Hard Fight 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 18.—Although the lum- 
bermen of this city, assisted by representatives 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, put up a hard fight to secure the use 
of wood sash in the Caddo Parish court house, 
the advocates of steel sash won out and that 
material will be used in the court house at an 
additional expense of approximately $50,000. 
J. Reese Jones, of the Victoria Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), who was active in this effort to secure 
the adoption of wood sash, in a letter to the 
assistant secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Washington, 
D. C., acknowledging his valuable assistance in 
preparing the brief in the case, further said: 


The lumbermen lost in their fight. Steel sash 

exclusively will be used in the Caddo Parish court 
house, at an additional expense, over the wood 
sash, of approximately $50,000. 
The architect on this building is Edward F. 
Neil. He, personally, was responsible for the use 
of steel sash, as he conscientiously believes they 
are superior to wood. 

Architects and building committees should not 
be censured for responding to the advertising and 
propaganda being put out by what is sometimes 
termed “wood substitutes.’”” Nor should they be 
severely criticised for forgetting the good quali- 
ties of wood, when these points are not brought 
to their attention for their enlightenment in the 
proper advertising channels. 

We woodworking people will have many disap- 
pointing moments until our product is put before 
the public in an intelligent manner. 

How can we censure architects and building 
committees for specifying steel sash and other so 
called “wood substitutes,” when one of our lead- 
ers, an officer of your association, is using steel 
casement sash for a very magnificent residence he 
is building in his home town? 

It seems that the lumber fraternity itself is 
paying very handsomely for the advertising of 
the so called “wood substitutes,’ for I notice this 
residence is of brick and concrete construction. 

I will send you a complete file of all letters I 
received on this subject, for your information. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for 
your help and the splendid manner in which you 
came to our assistance. 


OrpDERS received by the General Electrie Co. 
for the three months ended Sept. 30, 1926, 
totaled $81,587,917, compared with $73,561,483 
for the same quarter in 1925, an increase of 
11 percent, Gerard Swope, president, has an- 
nounced. For the nine months of the present 
year, orders totaled $246,993,637, compared 
with $223,876,711 for the first nine months of 
1925, an increase of 10 percent. 
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Hardwood Movement Maintained 


Demand Continues Quite Active 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 18.—Demand for hard- 
woods continues very fair, and shipments con- 
tinue active. Demand for kiln dried material 
continues quite good. Gum has advanced a 
trifle. Plain oak, common and better walnut, 
poplar, thick ash, cottonwood and chestnut are 
all showing some activity. Movement to planers 
and yards continues fair, while that to hard- 
wood flooring, interior trim, box, panel and 
fixture houses is quite good. The refrigerator 
people are buying some stock, and there is some 
movement to the automotive trades. Furniture 
demand has been fair, 

Principal quotations, inch stocks, Louisville, 
read: Quartered red gum, FAS, $105; common, 
$60; plain red, $105 and $57; quartered sap, 
$62 and $47; plain sap, $57 and $45, Chestnut, 
FAS, $90 to $95; common, $50 to $55, Ash, 
$90 and $50. Poplar, FAS, $96 to $100; com 
mon, $48 to $52; saps and selects, $70. Wal 
nut, FAS, $225; select, $155; common, $95. 
Plain red oak, FAS, $80 to $90; common, $60, 
plain white, FAS, $85 to $100; common, $62. 

J. S. Thompson, manager Louisville office 
Southern HTlardwood Traflie Association, re- 
ported that the Southern Railway Co. had 
agreed to publish transit arrangements at Louis- 
ville on lumber originating at points on the 
Missouri-Pacifie Railroad in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, when moving by East St. Louis, 
through Louisville. This opens up a lot of ad- 
ditional business for handlers at Louisville, as 
there is a great deal of lumber produced at 
the points covered. 

Basil E. Kenney, vice president W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, after a three 
weeks’ motor trip to the eastern district, visit- 
ing New York and other points, has gone to 
Caryville, Fla., for ten days, to look over re- 
building of the company’s burned mill there. 


Sales Showing F urther Increase 


CoLtuMBus, Onto, Oct. 18.—Hardwood trade 
continues steady, with volume of business from 
all sources increasing. Buying on the part of 
factories is the best feature, while retailers are 
buying their needs, which are considerable. Box 
factories are absorbing low grades. Orders so 
far this month are in excess of last month’s 
and prospects are bright. Prices are firm. Dry 
stocks at mills are not heavy. 

Southern pine buying is restricted to im- 
mediate wants. Dealers’ stocks are only fair, 
and in many instances somewhat broken; buy- 
ing to replenish them is the rule. Outside con- 
struction work is still brisk, favored by pleasant 
weather. Home building will continue steady 
during the winter months. Speculative build- 
ing is not stopping to any extent. Southern 
pine prices are fairly steady, with finish, No. 2 
boards and flooring the strongest features. 

Ivy Anderson, who is southern buyer for the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., visited the general 
offices recently. Sales Manager F. B. Pryor, 
of the same company, who returned from a trip 
to Detroit and Canada, reports conditions in 
automobile and furniture centers improving. 
The improvement in Canada is especially notice- 
able. ; 

J. A. Murphy comes to the Columbus office 
of the Long Bell Lumber Co. in the capacity 
of sales agent for white pine and fir. He has 
had extensive experience at California white 
pine and fir mills. 

T. A. Kemp, manager of Douglas fir factory 
sales of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, was a visitor at the Columbus office re- 
cently. 
ae ea omg of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
a g a trip on the Continent and 
in England, has arrived in Columbus for a 
week’s conferences with executives. 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. is busy arrang- 
ing for the removal of the double band mill 
from Proctor, on Hazel Creek, to a large virgin 
tract of hardwood in Macon County, North 
Carolina, which has been held by the company 
for several years, and which will produce about 
100,000,000 feet. The mill will be in operation 
in about four months. The lumber will come 
out over the Southern Railway. 


Higher Grades Selling Better 


Merritt, Wis., Oct. 18.—While hemlock 
prices are still unsatisfactory, prices on hard- 
woods are advancing, and even in the higher 
grades stronger prices are being asked. In the 
No. 3 common market, 4/4 birch is bringing 
$20 to $21, f.o.b. mill; maple, $15 to $16, and 
basswood, $22, The erating and box busi- 
ness is using a large amount of the lower grades 
of hardwood, while there is active demand for 
the better grades from furniture manufacturers. 
The automobile industry is buying considerable 
stock. Sawmills in a number of instances are 
planning to curtail production, although some 
of the larger plants expect to run normal. 
Woods work is still rendered difficult in some 
localities owing to continued rains having made 
the ground spongy. 


Appalachian Demand Improves 


ELKINS, W. VA., Oct., 18.—There is a slight 
seasonal improvement in demand for hardwood. 
Activity in the coal industry is responsible for 
greater purchases of mine timbers. Upon the 
whole, demand is steady, producers being able 
to sell more hardwood than they were able to 
a few months ago, and as production is keeping 
pace with demand, there has not been much 
change in prices. Sound wormy chestnut is in 
fairly active call and white oak is still an im- 
portant market factor. Poplar, 4/4 FAS, 
brings $95 @ 105 as a rule, and the 4/4 No. 1 
common is about $52. The 4/4 No. 1 common 
chestnut, and the sound wormy chestnut, in 
some markets bring about $38. The 4/4 white 
oak FAS commands about $105, and the 4/4 
No. 1 common, about $66. 

The Sprigg Lumber Co., of Weston, has been 
awarded a contract for the interior finish for 
fifty houses to be erected at Bethlehem, Pa. 
It will require several months to complete the 
order. 

M. M. Brown, well known lumberman of EI- 
kins, W. Va., who has been seriously ill, con- 
tinues to improve and is expected to be out 
shortly. 


Wisconsin Woods Moving Well 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Oct. 18.—Demand has 
been good for the following items in Wisconsin 
hardwoods: 6/ and 8/4 hard maple in select 
and better all FAS or No. 1 and _ better. 
Other thicknesses of maple are slow and weak 
in price. In Nos. 1 and 2 common, maple 
hearts are searce and prices are strong. Nos. 
1 and 2 common birch have advanced; at least 
some large firms are quoting higher than they 
were a few weeks ago. No. 3 birch and maple 
are not at all plentiful—4/4 birch and 6/4 
maple especially. There is a steady movement 
of basswood in all grades and thicknesses, but 
nearly any mill could handle more. 

One of the Rhinelander mills shipped over 
seven million feet of hardwoods in July, August 
and September and is still busy. Another mill 
is only about 1 day’s cut ahead of orders, and 
working the loading crews only five and one- 
half days a week. Wholesalers are active, seek- 
ing business, but customers have a tendency to 
put off buying. , 

Comparatively little logging has been done, 
though operations will increase soon. 


ss 


Carolina Furniture Plants Active - 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 18.—C. R. Creelman, 
president, Southern Hardwood Lumber Co., of 
High Point, N. C., last week saw some of the 
wholesale dealers here. He reported that for 
the first time in several years the furniture fac- 
tories of High Point and other places are be- 
ing operated in excess of regular hours. This 
activity is having its effect upon the demand 
for lumber. 

A steamer which arrived in Baltimore Oct. 
11 from Belize, British Honduras, brought 431 
banak mahogany logs, of a total measurement 
of 143,292 feet, and 198 St. Maria mahogany 
logs measuring 36,387 feet, for the Williamson 
Veneer Co., of Highlandtown, this city. The 
logs were shipped by the Tidewater Lumber Co. 

The Yellow Poplar Co., which several months 
ago purchased a large tract of hardwood from 
James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, located on 
the border line between North and South Caro- 
lina, is making rapid progress with the erection 
of a big sawmill at Pickens, 8. C. The plant 
will be of the 3-band type and have a capacity 
of about 130,000 feet a day. It is of the gen- 
eral run of timber construction. 

Theodore Mottu & Co., who have conducted a 
lumber yard on Pennsylvania Avenue for many 
years, have moved their main office to Reisters- 
town Road, in the 5000 block, in the north- 
western suburbs, where they have operated a 
branch yard for years. 

John L. Aleock, of John L. Alcock & Co., 
hardwood exporters, this city, will sail Oct. 20, 
from New York on the steamer Mauretania to 
visit lumber centers in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Alcock has not been abroad fer several 
years and expects to be away only a few weeks. 

T. B. Bledsoe, of the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber 
Co., hardwood wholesaler, went this week on-a 
trip to North Carolina and Florida. He ex- 
pects to visit a number of hardwood mills to. 
study conditions at the producing end. 





Small Furniture Most Popular 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—The increasing 
popularity of the efficiency apartment has vir- 
tually revolutionized the furniture industry, 
leading furniture manufacturers of this city 
declare. They point to the fact that thirty or 
forty years ago furniture might be selected with 
a view to durability more than to style, for 
what was stylish in furniture at that time 
would doubtless be in good taste years later. 
The lines of a dining room table in former days 
were not subject to change as often as those 
of an evening gown. 

Durability is still demanded, but style is 
paramount. Many old lines have been scrapped 
by manufacturers in order to meet the demand 
for breakfast rcom suites for the ever-increasing 
inhabitants of the efficiency apartment. 

The situation in this city is typical of that 
throughout the country. There are thirty furni- 
ture factories here with an annual output of 
about $15,000,000, and a large number of the 
articles manufactured consist of breakfast room 
suites and other light type pieces suitable for 
the small apartment. One manufacturer here, 
who formerly specialized in cupboards and side- 
boards, declared that those articles have vir- 
tually become extinct. He is now specializing 
in the breakfast room suite. 

‘*Tt has been only in the last three years 
that the demand for the smaller pieces of fur- 
niture has been distinct,’’ the manufacturer 
declared. 

‘We manufacturers are put to no end of 
study to keep apace with the changing styles 
in breakfast room suites. Three years ago 
steel gray was the rage. Now we couldn’t give 
away a steel gray suite. Light colors are popu- 


lar, with honeydew shade, frosted tan and 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 91 and 92 
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nd Orders Exceed Production 


strawberry red in greatest demand. Tomorrow 
it will be something different. The manufac- 
turer of efficiency apartment furniture is now 
required to study the styles as closely as the 
tailor or modiste. What is considered in good 
taste today may be passe tomorrow.’’ 
Manufacturers, however, are not lamenting 
the trend toward a lighter type of furniture. 
They believe it inereases sales. For, they point 
out, in former days a young couple might com- 
pletely furnish their home with surplus pieces 
from the homes of their parents. Today these 
pieces are not suitable for the efficiency apart- 
ment. The small breakfast room suites and 
tiny cabinets that are bought do not go to 
waste, however, when a family moves into more 
pretentious quarters. The breakfast nook, an 
added feature of most new homes, solves the 
problem of disposing of the efficiency suites. 





Building New Sawmill Town 
MARINETTE, Wis., Oct. 18.—A new sawmill 
town is springing up in the northern part of 
Schooleraft County, Michigan, near Shingleton. 
Eklund Bros. & Co., formerly of Brookston, 


Orders Come in Good Volume 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 18.—Hardwood manufactur- 
ers reported continuance of good business, with 
orders coming in from the East and many 
other sections.. There is a fair foreign demand 
also, most of the exports going to Liverpool. 
Weather has been ideal, and all mills are oper- 
ating to capacity. Notwithstanding the good 
business, production is equal to, and probably 
greater than sales. Judging by inquiries, good 
business will continue for the rest of the year. 


Notes of Doings at Buffalo 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—A. J. Phinney, 
president Iroquois Door Co., left on Oct. 14 to 
spend a week at his summer home at Cape 
Vineent, N. Y. 

Eugene W. Carson was at Johnstown, Pa., 
on Oct. 16 as referee of the football game 
between Washington & Jefferson College and 
the Carnegie School of Technology. 

W. G. Curry, of Curry Bros., lumbermen at 
Brockway, Pa., was calling on friends here this 
week. He was for a number of years with 
the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. 








they hadn’t got anywhere. 


they are. 
advertising appropriation. 


eration. * * * 


which knew not Joseph.” 





—_—_ 


Defending Lumber Against All Invaders 
It was the Red Queen (in Through the Looking Glass) who laid 


down a principle of advertising which applies to some of us today. 
Alice complained that though they had been running some time, 


“You have to run this fast to stay where-you are,” said Red Queen. 
“If you want to get somewhere you must run twice as fast.” 


Some industries are doing just enough advertising to stay where 
They mourn the good old times when $10,000 was an 
But these are not the good old times. 
Advertising is more expensive but more necessary than ever. The 
price of going somewhere is higher, but getting somewhere is worth 
more. Advertising that is done today must be based on conditions 
that exist today. The pace is determined by how fast you must go 
to stay where you are—and then some. 


“Why is it,” a member asked the other day, “that a commodity 
may be known to everybody and be in popular demand then some- 
thing else takes its place, causing it to be forgotten; that business 
success, seemingly secure and permanent, is, after all, so fleeting?” 


The answer, we think, can be found in the story of Joseph and its 
sequel. “And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that gen- 
Now, there arose up a new king over Egypt, 


Old King Lumber won’t be king much longer if his loyal subjects 
don’t rally to his aid and defend his position against all invaders. 


Roy A. Daitey, Manager, North Coast District, __ 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association. 








Minn., are establishing headquarters camps 
there in preparation for the cutting and saw- 
ing of 70,000,000 feet of merchantable timber 
i the vicinity of Driggs. Lake. The timber 
‘overs 16,000 acres, and was formerly among 
the holdings of the Consolidated Lumber Co., 
Manistique. The tract has been purchased by 
the Minnesota concern and sawing will be start- 
ed as soon as possible. It is estimated that it 


will take six years to remove all the merchant- 
able timber, 


, Leo T. Young has taken a position with the 
‘canaba Veneer Go. He was formerly with 
the Birdseye Veneer Co., of Escanaba. 


William P. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., 
is spending a week on a vacation trip to 
Michigan. 

Consuming Plants Very Busy 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 18.—Hardwood orders 
and inquiries are coming in nicely, Stocks 
have been reported low due to the heavy rains 
in producing sections. There is likely to be a 
log shortage unless the weather improves. Lum- 
ber prices are holding firm. Wood consuming 
plants continue to operate on steady time. 
Furniture factories are exceptionally busy; 
some are on extra time. Crate and box plants 


also are doing a nice business, being run on full 
time. Chair and desk factories are running on 
good time. The veneer business continues good 
and has been gaining. Retail lumber trade is 
holding up exceptionally well for this season. 

F. A. Stimson, hardwood manufacturer, Hunt- 
ingburg, Ind., has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 

Harry Massie, who for many years was as- 
sociated with the Evansville Sash & Door Co. 
here, but now is connected with a sash and 
door company at Tulsa, Okla., was visiting here 
last week. Mr. Massie was one of the founders 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club. 

The Wasmuth-Endicott Co., at Andrews, 
Ind., maker of Kitchen “Maid cabinets and 
built-in kitchen furniture, is constructing an 
addition to the plant. 


Motor Output Being Reduced 

Detroit, Micu., Oct. 18.—Although there is 
continued capacity production by several of the 
larger manufacturers, the tapering off trend in 
the automobile industry is growing more pro- 
nounced, in accordance with retail sales. In 
line with this trend, purchases of lumber are 
being gaged very carefully. Chevrolet Motor 
Co. is averaging about 3,500 units daily. Chrys- 
ler is carrying on production of 800 units daily. 
Buick also is running at capacity and turning 
out more than 1,200 cars daily. Packard has 
been steadily increasing production during the 
last few weeks, and is now operating upon the 
basis of 3,500 cars monthly. The Hupp Motor 
Co. is proceeding with a monthly output of 
4,000 cars. There are persistent rumors re- 
garding proposed mergers in the industry. The 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. particularly has been 
mentioned in this connection. Increased pro- 
duetion of busses and motor trucks is reported 
by several plants. 

The market in softwoods is not showing very 
decided strength. Buying is reported as fairly 
good, although business in retail yards has not 
yet developed upon the basis formerly expected. 


Building Hardwood Dimension Plant 

ASHLAND, WIs., Oct. 18.—Work is progress- 
ing satisfactorily on the hardwood dimension 
plant being erected in this city by W. B. Clu- 
bine, formerly general manager of the Park 
Falls Lumber Co., at Park Falls, Wis. This 
plant will be one of the most up-to-date of its 
kind in the country, and it is expected that it 
will be ready for operation about Jan. 1, 1927. 
Mr. Clubine has had long experience in the 
manufacture of dimension stock, and is already 
assured of a gcod market for the product of his 
plant at this place. 





Demand Is Less Urgent 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 18.—A slightly better 
hardwood demand has been noted for several 
weeks. There was some price cutting during 
the last few weeks, as sales of lumber dropped 
from near 130 per cent to 91 per cent of nor- 
mal output. Many mills, however, found stocks 
low and realized that prices were bound to 
again recover. Prices at present are firm with 
but few offers at lower prices than have been 
asked for the last sixty days. Production con- 
tinues at about 90 per cent of normal, which 
is still below sales. Shipments will continue to 
pick up, as there is plenty of labor, and plenty 
of orders have been placed on file for delivery 
throughout fall. Statistically, the hardwood 
market is in excellent shape. 

Demand from the building trades continues in 
good volume, and reports indicate that this 
demand will continue. The furniture demand 
apparently is considerably off, but it is felt 
that many plants that have bought their pres- 
ent requirements will soon be in the market 
again for a good volume of hardwoods. The 
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same is true of the demand from the automobile 
industry, which for a time was exceptionally 
large. ‘Demand from woodworking plants con- 
tinues in good volume. Sales to oak flooring 
plants are somewhat off, due to the heavy buy- 
ing which featured the market several weeks 
ago. Export demand continues good. Rates 
have advanced to such a point that foreign buy- 
ers are rushing into the market to get ad- 
vantage of the lowest rates obtainable. 

Logging conditions throughout the Memphis 
territory are excellent. Plenty of logs are be- 
ing pulled from the forests and there is now a 
good demand. The labor which was formerly 
used in the cotton fields is now available for 
woods and mill operations. 


Buying Is a Little Slower 


Bay Crry, Micu., Oct. 18.—Hardwood orders 
have fallen off somewhat during the last week, 
but this decline is regarded as only temporary, 
for wood-consuming industries are operating 
steadily and their stocks are very low, due to 
buying for current needs. Market prices con- 
tinue very firm, and some desirable items have 
been sold at u premium. This refers particu- 
larly to 8/4 and thicker hard maple, which is 
in very low supply. 

The hardwood flooring manufacturers con- 
tinue to receive a good demand for their prod- 
uct, and the inereased shipments during the 
last thirty days have reduced surplus stocks. 


Business Continues Active 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 19.—Though production 
at Georgia mills is reported below normal, hard- 
wood demand has reached the best volume in the 
last two months. Prices also are stronger with 
the tendency upward. Oak has increased $4 to 
$5 since mid October. Business in the South, 
however, is being retarded by low cotton prices, 


some large consumers holding off. Shipments 
exceed output, and with good orders being 


(Concluded on page 70) 





Coast Lumber Distribution 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 16.—Following is an 
analysis of the distribution of September rail 
shipments of 63 mills, and cargo shipments of 
43 mills, made by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association: 


Rail Shipments of 63 Mills 


Group 1— Cars Pct. Group 5— 
Washington. 670 10.38 Maine ..... 
Oregon .. 591 9.16 New Hamp- 
California... 602 9.33 shire ..... 2 03 
<cimeagins -: Uninstall Vermont... 3 .05 
Group total.1,863 28.87 Massachu- : 
Group 2— setts ..... 26 -40 
ae Rhode Island 2 .03 
ane ee or = Connecticut. 26 40 
ANO .ncuae » 7, - T ry o5 
Wyoming .. 127 1.97 > ah bing +4 at | 
Nevada cove OS ‘88° Pennsylvania 47 73 
EE saduese 160 2.48 Delaware 
Colorado ... 137 2.12 rarer “be ae Coe ** ae 
Arizona .... 30 AT Maryland . ~~ . ‘ = 
New Mexico 35  .54 Group total. 226 3.50 
Group total. 659 10.21 Group 6— Cars Pct. 
Groen 3— Virginia ... 5 -08 
. wee é W. Virginia 11 17 
N. Dakota.. 128 1.98 Tennessee ‘ 3 05 
S. Dakota... 118 1.83 Kentucky .. 4 06 
Minnesota . 473 7.33 N. Carolina. 6 .09 
Nebraska .. 297 4.60 S. Carolina. - re Se 
lowa ...... 447 6.93 Georgia .... 
Kansas .... 311 4.82 Wlorida .... 
Missouri ... 213 3.30 Alabama... ... .... 
ee Se. ne. 1 .02 
Group total.1,987 30.79 Mississippi.. ... .... 
Group 4— Arkansas .. 6 -09 
Wisconsin 208 3.2: Oklahoma 245 3.80 
Michigan 160 248 Texas ..... 33 5.13 
Illinois 472 7.31 District of 
Indiana .... 116 1.80 Columbia. 10 15 
 sveena 141 2.18 ee, ee 
———— cmv» <p tetel Gs &6s 
Group total.1,097 16.99 Grand total.6,454 100.00 


Cargo Shipments of 43 Mills 
Feet 


Feet 
pO Perr 478,000 Japan........ 5,116,689 
Atlantic coast.28,425,278 United King- 
Australia .... 4,118,642 dom and 
DEP woeceas 44,305 Continent .. 263,399 
California ....24,992,970 S. America... 30,511 
DE dant owac 4,474,627 Domestic .... 5,248,400 
Phil sontes 59,944 Export ...... 3,640,808 
ilippine ree ° 

Islands 51,100 ae nie 

Mexico ...... 22,000 wee veces 77,241,851 


Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 18.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re. 
ports of 247 units the following data as to stocks Oct. 1: 


Eastern Territory,* 69 Units? 


——e 


Southern Territory,* 178 Units+ 








Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 
SPECIES Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 
PM sadeeas 2,898,000 2,029,000 316,000 $2,235,000 23,515,000 6,550,000 
Basswood 11,749,000 6,406,000 2,199,000 302,000 275,000 30,000 
Seech 4,012,000 2,357,000 1,396,000 4,157,000 2,836,000 570,000 
Birch i 3,099,000 1,731,000 328,000 273,000 154,000 ‘neeepee 
sox elder 102.000 eee = hw wees 13,000 15,000 
guckeye ..... 1,040,000 686,000 ———_ @4é«4-Seedvwae i dhiremaned 
eee ee ee 232,000 79,000 _———— é&£&8 = Httenede  seaeaaiive 
ee 167,000 a gteccnee  -etmenex  “d:hmmamae 
Pee ee 702,000 279,000 63,000 29,000 21,000 ae 
Chestnut 48,014,000 26,391,000 11,096,000 28,000 28,000 ccna 
Cottonwood ........ 4,000 ae ach enene 22,941,000 11,977,000 12,104,009 
Cucumber 11,000 errors 4,000 4,000 errr 
Pe ei ckieceeenawe 24,000 S4500 ss co ewces 80,015,000 48,806,000 15,367,000 
WM occ woes 126,000 Sf! Zeer 18,444,000 11,005,000 5,279,000 
Gum alana gs 796,000 584,000 100,000 221,706,000 120,660,000 69,722,000 
Ns Zee 2,000 SOGO =«s aan oh ww 9 08 1,100,000 761,000 205,000 
Hard maple ........ 15,728,000 6,895,000 Sar =—Sel— aes og aguas Ps RSs: 
Hickory 1,626,000 880,000 80,000 1,747,000 967,000 374,000 
oor ease 2,000 S000 8 =—s seo veees 304,000  ! Zar 
Locust er 98,000 Saeet 8 pvaweers 283,000 Zee tiée Kt www 
ec ceviecwke whee »  webenees ~ eee 6,632,000 4,415,000 1,897,000 
| 7? rr 100,393,000 58,216,000 22,422,00 201,437,000 100,292,000 54,239,000 
PA acti oh wee SEREReRKk #8 Sablaeaee Lacan ar 1,617,000 1,182,000 431,000 
DO ccc nie cekbenees Digetbeeeee Olena 71,000 59,000 cis hicaeie 
NEE os ic cons ewa'ee 54,129,000 35,613,000 10,754,000 21,849,000 15,382,000 3,878,000 
MeemeGeas 2... cs ce ene 1,000 at 86=3—:«C«C aa ee 16,000 16,000 a Or: 
Bee GUNES cw cienscc 7,114,000 3,570,000 2,184,000 5,627,000 3,133,000 806,000 
Sycamore .......... 93,000 _ eer err 6,782,000 4,800,000 1,286,000 
Ne nee 501,000 316,000 72,000 728,000 469,000 15,000 
De -cccutees nee eae: _. cateeieas pte ckaone 2,212,000 1,735,000 638,000 
Mixed hardwoods.... 1,923,000 1,068,000 166,000 7,966,000 5,241,000 4,525,000 
254,586,000 147,628,000 55,223,000 638,518,000 358,276,000 177,966,000 





*Dividing line between 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., 


“Bastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 
thence 


following the Louisville & Nashville to New 


Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


+Unit equivalents are: 
triple band, 3; circular, 4. 


Single band, 1; 


with resaw, 1; 


double band, 2; with two resaws, 2%; 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 19.—For the week 
ending Oct. 15, Friday, one hundred twenty-one 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association: 

Percent Percent 


Normal Actual 

Production— Carst Feet Output Output 

Normal é See. ackes «tees 

peer a aa 67,261,936 _* Bee 

Shipments* .. 3,298 68,765,300 90.37 102.23 
Orders—- 


Received* 3,215 67,032,750 88.10 99.66 
On hand end 
weekt ...11,500 230,962,650 ..... cccvcc 


*Orders were 97.48 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.72 per- 
cent during the week; the previous week there were 
reports from the same number of mills. 

+Basis for carload is August average, 
feet. 

Of 118 mills reporting running time, 2 were 
shut down; 11 worked overtime; 68, full time; 
1 operated three days; 5, four days; 12, five days, 
and 19, five and one-half days. 


20,850 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 16.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Oct. 9, from 
thirty-seven member mills: 

Percent Percent 


Pro- Ship- 
Production— Carsf Feet duction ments 
Normal* PS 9 | ae sf ort 
BOTGEE occuse cian Ge tase es-aece 
Shipments (car) 1,144 29,744,000 ..... ..... 
Local deliveries... ne ateon  eaaes 
Total shipments.. 30,572,000 103.46 ..... 
Orders— 
Canceled .... 22 tl, ee ° 
Booked (car) 1,110 28,860,000 ..... ..... 
OGRE 2 ccaes sarae Pe aetes cama 
Total orders 29,688,000 100.46 97.11 
On hand end 
cl eee Sl ge eer 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 91.45 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing a decrease of 2,626,000 feet. 

7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual num- 
ber of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is 
constant throughout the year. 

During the week, production was 85 percent of 
normal; shipments, 89 percent of normal, and 
orders, 86 percent of normal. Average for the 
corresponding week of the last four years was as 
follows: Production, 100 percent; shipments, 79 
percent, and orders, 73 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 


winter months, actual production amounted to only 
53 percent of normal, while during two peak sum- 
mer months the production increased to 114 percent 
of normal. 





California Pine Sales 


[Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN via Air Mail] 


San Francisco, CAuLiF., Oct. 18.—The follow. 
ing sales are reported by the mills of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association for the week ended Oct. 16: 


California White Pine Sugar Pine 
Thousand Thousand 
Feet Feet 
No. 1&2 clear... 252.5 Panel, 1/2xaw 5. 
CO stavecccess Se No. 1&2 clear... 103, 
PN Sire ince avian 528. a 131, 
ae 2 eee 194. err 103. 
Shop— No. 3 clear..... 134. 
ae 329. Shop— 
A.B atnwenees 507.5 Inch .......... 24, 
SAD onecbnine 1950.5 _ — 
, iz 4 o B ceeeesese otha 
| errr 411.5 eo 3195 
Mixed Pines Douglas Fir 
Common— C&bette 91. 
SS eae —s hia... & 
NO. 2 ..------s 420. Common ....... 134. 
NO. 8 wee eee ees 1535.5 Dimension ..... 93.5 
NO. 4 ....-+-+. 1568. Ties and timbers 29.5 
=e 80. 
THUMBOES «cence 11.5 Cedar 
Dimension— Miscellaneous x 9, 
3 ae 438.5 White Fir 
NO, 2 ....+0-e 76. ee TOE 24.5 
ee ae 1765.5 No. 3&btr. com. 407. 
sath— No.. 4 COM... 83.5 
> eee 339. DMD, -necduewame 100. 
SS errr 273. NO. 1 GRR. occcs: 259. 
> Saar ae 15. No. 2 @im....0 9.9 
A 85. in. Tere 25. 


No. 2&btr dim.. 50. No. 2&btr.dim.. 2695 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Oct. 18.—The following sum: 
mary is supplied to the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by 
twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 
about one-third the total monthly shipments; 
and shows averages for August, September and 
1926 to date, and weekly figures for October: 





Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— . 
Ec wccces 3,845,000 3,371,000 3,181,000 
September ...... 4,015,000 3,158,000 3,121,000 
1926 to Oct. 9 3,281,000 3,253,000 2,907,000 
St are 25 4,762,000 4,558,000 3,279,000 
We © cc wcseee 23 3,926,000 4,112,000 2,957,000 

Hardwood 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 00 
August ...... .. 2,000,000 4,258,000 4,765,0 
September ... .. 1,696,000 4,707,000 4,532,000 
1926 to Oct. 9. |. 4,769,000 4,335,000 4,187,000 
OE oo cakcccus 25 2'308,000 5,129,000 4,387,000 
Oct. 9 .....---- 23 1,979,000 4,479,000 3,202,000 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
re. ° e ge . e ° . 
. WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

4 Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 

illed Week ended: 1926, Oct. 9; 1925, Oct. 3— 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 

lers Southern Pine Association. ........c.ccccscccccccccccccccscsecsecs 67,190,655 71,443,861 65,406,450 75,067,392 55,085,700 68,706,816 

),000 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......--..cceeeeecceeeceees 113,720,893 98,181,014 107,156,441 99,508,186 97,146,283 93,397,824 

),000 Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........e+.+cecesecees ,061, 34,889,000 30,572,C00 27,830,000 29,688,000 29,260,000 

),000 California ReGwWood ASSOCIAUION«.....ccccsccccccscccccccesccccce 8,754,000 7,529,000 433, 8,251,000 9,981,000 6,529,000 

org Worth Carolina Pine Association. ..6...cccccsccccsccccccccccccces 9,216,304 12,525,452 8,747,583 12,217,126 15,858,000 10,367,886 
etre Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 2,716,000 2,181,000 2,933,000 1,185,000 2,112 000 1,863,000 
tid Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association......-+...-.eeeeeeeeee 10,386,000 8,037,770 11,151,700 9,702,600 7,640,000 7,000,000 
$e 2: ee SE, WIN TI a oii no 5 6:06.00: 0 0004 0000 esqnenneias 241,534,852 234,787,027 233,400,174 233,761,304 217,510,983 217,124,526 
naee California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... ME2,000  - cc ccccceee 18,403,000 =... coe 17,046 00D lhc ccccce 
Te Forty weeks ended above dates— 

#,000 Memtern FUNG AAG cc cccccecccccccccrescsessvecessceseses 2,907,175,858 3,124,378,820 3,003,078,281 3,064,853,155 3,000,006,382 3,063,247,614 
eee. West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............eceeceeeeecees «4,211,378,728 3,996,356,357 4,306,917,303 4,174,767,676 4,314,812,203 4,129,626,499 

7,000 Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........ceeeceeeeeeees 1,355,903,000 1,289,998,000 1,365,244,000 1,201,976,000 1,416,665,000 1,173,777,000 

9,000 California Redwood ASSOCiAatiION.......... eee ceeeeereee cree ereeees 309,741,000 299,233,000 ,683, 280,175,000 307,156,000 278,898,000 

2,000 North Carolina Pine Association............0ccscceceeseecccueees 310,769,033 354,811,308 320,561,364 341,765,284 266 596,275 281,625,913 

2,000 Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 130,772,000 130,008,000 130,023,000 100,654,000 117,030,000 82,072,000 

iia Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........seeeeeeeeees 341,139,100 406,079,200 375,496,900 362,459,200 367,710,000 336,450,000 
WVUY 

apy is” ee ee I in hist ce ckew ren eeeedonanes 9,566,878,719 9,600,864,685 9,802,003,848 9,526,650,315 9,789,975,860 9,345,697,026 

7 60% California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... Tote tee = welt cccees a = —(i‘é' SOV eof rere ree 

) 
“ Hardwoods: 

on Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

‘ EE 5 5) oeb a ane case CR KeEs oo CNW ed dla ae od CaM ab eee 1,973,000 706,000 3,576,000 1,875,000 2,742,000 1,738,000 
open I WE a oo oe 08 Sh heb ooh 60.5 6000954 0500 0d Se REC aSeReeees gg ner Tae” hence ccnes Te iC a ewcpice 
pines: Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

VPA STE 7. oo al cgacasseieinadeadhiiaisiekiossalnaeinel 18,460,551 12,291,244 18,899,698 14,031,005 18,527,229 15,487,504 
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. > ciation is as follows: Pine Association makes the following analysis 
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Activities in West Coast Centers 


Reduces Operating Time 


RAYMOND, WASH., Oct. 16.—The Siler inter- 
ests, which own the Siler Mill Co. and the Hanify 
Lumber Co., recently closed the Hanify mill and 


are now operating the Siler mill on a two-shift 
basis. The move, according to W. S. Cram, sec- 
retary, is meant to reduce overhead and operat- 
ing costs, and has been made necessary by the 
continued unfavorable lumber market. Under 
the present arrangement, the best logs will be 
cut in the daytime, giving the mill an output 
of 140,000 feet for that shift, while lower grade 
logs will be eut at night with an output of 
110,000—a daily production of 250,000 feet. 
It is understood that the Hanify mill will not 
be reopened until the lumber market gains 
strength. 


(SARA EBEEB: 


Leases Oregon Mill Property 

LAKEVIEW, OrE., Oct. 16.—George 8. Gothro, 
of Marshfield, has leased the mill property of 
the Lakeview Mills & Timber Co., with the 
object of beginning operations at once. Timber 
sold to Gothro includes a stand of 3,000,000 feet 
in the Crane Creek district. It is understood 
that the new owner has also purchased the Fitz- 
gerald tract adjoining, in that way securing a 
total of about 5,000,000 feet for immediate cut- 
ting. National forest lands in that vicinity 
contain more than 7,000,000 feet, mostly pine, 
on which a minimum price of $2.90 has been 
set by forestry officials. The Gothro operation 
is, therefore, assured of about 12,000,000 feet 
of timber in its present setting. 


Pledge Selves for Shingle Tariff 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Wesley L. Jones, 
Republican candidate for reélection as United 
States senator, referred pointedly to the pro- 
posed tariff on. shingles last Monday while 
speaking before the Women’s City Club. He 
said that such a tariff which had been sought by 
mill owners of the Pacific Northwest, ‘‘ will be 
established again some day, not far in the fu- 
ture.’’ 

In like manner in a speech at Centralia a 
few days ago, Senator Jones’ Democratic op- 
ponent, A. Seott Bullitt, of Seattle, remarked 
that fifteen years ago there were 637 shingle 
mills in the state of Washington, while today 
there are only 208. Mr. Bullitt attributed the 
decrease to the lack of a tariff on shingles, and 
he pledged himself, if elected to sueceed Senator 
Jones, to get Congress to pass such a law. 


To Operate Under One Management 


SPRINGFIELD, OrE., Oct. 16.—The plant of the 
Springfield Lumber Co., R. H. Parsons, manager, 
has passed into the control of the Cascade 
Manufacturing Co., on a long-term lease, and 
the two plants will be operated under one man- 
agement, with Frank Anderson in charge. The 
consolidation will give the Cascade interests a 
cut of 30,000 feet a day. 


PAE Ee: 


Making Saw Joining Machine 

SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 16—E. C. Atkins & 
Co. (Inc.), saw manufacturers, are now making 
a machine for joining saws, which is meeting 
with ready sale to the saw filers of the country. 
The machine is used on circular saws from 14 
inches to 86 inches in diameter, and its purpose 
is to even up the teeth on the sides of the saw, 
so the saw will make an absolutely smooth cut. 
This results in smooth butts when used on saws 
cutting shingle blocks and smooth ends of lum- 
ber where it is used on trimmer saws, cut-off 
saws etc. 

C. C. Morris, who is in charge of sales pro- 
motion for the Atkins company, perfected the 
machine. Recent purchasers of it have been 
the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., the Eureka 
Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. and Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co. Mr. Morris was formerly gen- 


eral manager for the Kirby interests in the 


South and had a long experience in sawmilling, 
consequently developed this machine to meet 
a need of which he was well aware. 





Skyscraper Will Have Window 
Sills and Sash of Wood 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 16.—“I 
have never heard a sugar pine sash 
rattle in the wind!” 

That was the sole remark of W. S. 
Dinwiddie, contractor of the new Russ 
Building here, who has specified that 
all sash and window sill used in the 
3,029 windows of the structure shall 
be California sugar pine. 

The selection of sugar pine for the 
sash of the new Russ Building, which 
will embody the most modern office 
building devices of the world, is an 
unqualified endorsement of sugar pine 
over substitutes for sash, according to 
lumber manufacturers. The contract 











The new Russ Building equipped with 
sugar pine sash and window sills 


for furnishing the pine for the job was 
obtained by the Red River Lumber Co. 
of Westwood, Calif. The sash, sill 
and other interior trim of sugar pine 
to be used in the building will total 
approximately ten carloads. 

Physically, the Russ Building will 
be the largest in.this part of the world. 
It will rise 30 stories in the center of 
the San Francisco financial district. 
It will be twice as high as the sur- 
rounding buildings, will have a total 
floor space of eight acres, and will 
house several thousand people. A 
400-car capacity garage will be built 
in the building for tenants. Express 
elevators will leave the garage floor 
and attendants will be stationed to care 
for automobiles driven in. In this way 
business men will gain many minutes 
between home and office. 

Ice water will be piped to each of- 
fice; there will be a men’s club with 
gymnasium and massage room. Six- 
teen high speed elevators will furnish 
transportation up and down. Six of 
these will be express cars to the 
“tower.” The cost of the building will 
exceed $4,000,000. 











Analyzes Fir Market Prospects 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 16.—In a frank and 
unbiased analysis of West Coast conditions, the 
manager of a leading firm engaged in the in- 
tercoastal business takes his cue from the fact 
that the forty-first week of the year shows fir 
sales 15 percent under production, with ship 
ments 6 percent under production. A few mills 
are closing down, but practically maximum ea- 
pacity production prevails. There has been a 
falling-off, more or less constant, in unfilled 
orders. The peak of unfilled domestic cargo 
orders at one time reached a total of 311,000, 
000 feet, but that business has now dropped to 
241,000,000 feet, leaving unfilled cargo orders 9 
percent above normal. The same thing has 
occurred in the rail trade, which, Aug. 9, showed 
a total of 4,659 cars of unfilled orders, as con- 
trasted with the present total of 3,757 cars. In 
the rail trade, this is the lowest point since 
Dee. 1, 1925; and in the cargo market the in- 
dustry is at the low point since Jan. 1, 1926. 

The analysis goes on to show that, with very 
little business coming in from the Atlantic 
coast, the industry has found California do- 
mestic cargo orders relatively plentiful, with a 
higher price than has been prevalent at any 
other time during the year. A figure of $17 is 
freely paid for rough No. 2 random, with speci- 
fied schedules of dimension, plank and timbers 
bringing all the way from $18 to $21. But 
specified schedules do not constitute any great 
percentage of California business. Trade in 
that State has shown improvement, and in. 
creased volume has occasioned an advance of 
$1 to $2. 

In export, Japan bought very little lumber 
during August and September, but there is in- 
dication of heavier purchases. Australia is not 
active, requirements having been provided for, 
and while the west coast of South America is 
normal, the total is not large enough to have 
a material effect on the volume of export. 

In rail territory throughout which weather 
conditions have not been entirely satisfactory, 
the lumber market has not developed the 
strength it was expected to. 

Intercoastal business finds everyone com- 
plaining. Mills are seeking orders, and ship- 
pers are buying little. Apparently there is 
some industrial business, and cargoes are be 
ing fixed for out-of-the-way ports. Light vol- 
ume, however, is not unusual for September and 
October, so that nothing in the nature of 4 
marked improvement can be expected before 
mid-November. 

If it were not for the fact that California 
eastbound general cargo is moving in tremen- 
dous volume, and undoubtedly will continue to 
do so until after Jan. 1, there would be a very 
weak freight market. It is believed that if 
there is not an improvement in the lumber busi- 
ness after the first of the year, freight rates 
will drop to possibly new low levels. Regular 
lines are holding strong at $14, with compara- 
tively little space offered. 

Turning to logs, this analysis adverts to the 
fact that continued dry weather during the 
present season resulted in a material decrease 
in production, so that— 

Right now there is almost an acute log shortage 
on Puget Sound and Grays Harbor, with a0 
abundant supply apparent in British Columbia and 
on the Columbia River. So far, the log shortage 
has not curtailed production of lumber; but it is 
very apt to. Last year, and the year before, the 
industry entered the winter season with an abut 
dant supply of logs in all markets. This year con 
ditions are different, and much will depend on tbe 
weather between now and Jan. 1, as to what the 
log market will do. The advance which became 
effective in mid-September on Puget Sound, and 
Oct. 1 on Grays Harbor, has been rigidly adhered 
to, and the indications are that another dollar will 
be added to the price by Nov. 1, in the expectation 
of an acute shortage during December and January. 

The analysis reaches the conclusion that this 
is to be a buyers’ market for the next thirty t 
sixty days. 
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Fine Examples of Wood’s Durability 


New York, Oct. 18.—Today another huge 
buff and gray mass adds another prominent 
feature to the famous profile of lower Manhat- 
tan; it is the building of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. recently completed at 140 West 
Street. More massive than the famous Wool- 
worth Building, the new architectural giant is 
made of marble and steel and yet in its con- 
struction has been unearthed a relic that will be 
an everlasting tribute to the durability of wood. 

The majority of New Yorkers can make no 
further inquiry into the subterranean part of 
their city than descent to the subway. Never- 
theless, down under the towering skyscrapers is 
a land over which the glacier of the ice age in 
the late Pleistocene period swept and the layer 
accretion of years has kept in its bosom me- 
mentos of the men and beasts that trod the east 
bank of the Hudson before Broadway was even 
a trail. 


The workmen in excavating for the West 
Street building were the first to plumb deeply 
the site on which it now stands and their labors 
were rewarded by a strange and diverse discov- 
ery of things that used to be. 

Not over six feet below the surface near Ve- 
sey Street, there was brought to light an ancient 
water main dating back to the early Dutch set- 
tlers. This duct was fashioned from a log with 
a core about three inches in diameter hollowed 
out and bearing transversely in one end a piece 
of iron. When this was drawn out it proved 
to be a primitive sluice gate used to regulate the 
flow of water. 

Some twenty feet below the surface—and 
here’s where the durability of wood is proved— 
buried in the slime and mud the workmen came 
upon a curved beam projecting upwards. Upon 
further digging there was unearthed an ancient 
Hudson River boat with solid oak beams and 


in wonderful state of preservation considering 
the years it had lain buried. ‘This boat was of 
a kind with which supplies weré*traded up and 
down the river between the citizens of New 
Netherlands and their more restless brethren 
who had pioneered further northward in the 
regions later to be marked by Peekskill, Al- 
bany ete. 

The well preserved old boat has been given 
a place of honor in the new steel structure, 
where it will be viewed by countless thousands 
of the coming generations, all of whom must 
marvel that wood could have been so preserved 
through the centuries. 

The offices of the chairman, president and the 
board room in the new building are paneled 
with a maple wainsecoat. The floors are of oak 
plank of random widths and the furniture of 
the board room was especially designed of 
American black walnut. 





Characteristic Properties and Uses of Softwoods 


(Continued from Front Page) 


hemlock, larch, spruce and the various coniferous woods that are man- 
ufactured in many sections of the United States. Hardwood flooring 
has many excellent qualities, as have yellow pine, Douglas fir and 
matched hemlock from the West Coast, and larch from Idaho, and 
these cost less than hardwood. For sash and doors, there is no question 
that genuine white pine stands at the head of the list, Mr. Case said, 
for ease in working, durability, beautiful texture and adaptability to 
paint and enamel. 


Insulation Adds to Economy 


Another item in home building, he said, that is attracting more and 
more attention among architects, builders and home owners, is insula- 
tion. There have been developed within recent years a number of 
meritorious insulating materials. After mentioning a number of the 
others Mr. Case described Balsam-Wool, a product made from wood 
fiber by the Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn., the fiber being de- 
posited to a thickness of one-half, three-quarters and one inch between 
waterproof paper coverings, stitched together and eut to suitable 
widths. It was not his purpose, he said, to exploit any particular kind 
of insulation, but to stress the imortance of using insulation of some 
kind. 

There are of course, he said, other uses for lumber besides home 
building. There are available in the country large quantities of very 
large trees, particularly the Douglas fir trees of the West Coast, 
and perhaps a somewhat lesser supply of yellow pine in the South. 
From these trees can be produced heavy substantial timbers, deep 
joists, bridge stringers, beams, girders, and the other items that are 
essential in mill or factory construction, the building of railroad 
bridges and other structures, as well as for docks, sheet piling and 
many other purposes where strong substanital beams and planks are 
required. 

At this point Mr. Case said he wished to make a statement that per- 
haps will be challenged, but he declared that from all the data he could 
gather he believed that a loft building so called, or a building erected 
on the principle of slow burning mill construction, of heavy timbers, 
beams, girders and joists of wood, offers more resistance to fire than 
one built of steel and concrete. The reason for this, he said, is that 
when a fire starts in a large building it is not the structure itself, but 
the contents, that burn. Usually the fire department checks the fire 
before it is out of control and the beams and girders of mill con- 
structed buildings are simply charred. If these beams and girders 
were of steel and concrete the heat would cause them to become red hot 
and their own weight or the weight of the material in the building 
would cause the building to bend, sag and collapse. 


Wood Box Still Best for Shipping 


Another very important use for lumber, he said, is for boxes and con- 
tainers for merchandise. In recent years there have been developed 
what are claimed to be substitutes for wooden boxes, known as corru- 
gated paper or fiber containers. They are not, however, to be compared 
with wood for strength, rigidity or permanent satisfaction. 

Mr. Case said that a good deal of propaganda had been going about 
regarding metal covered sash. Where windows are to be opened and 
closed he urged his hearers not to permit anybody to talk them into 
using metal sash. They are quite cheerless and they quickly reflect 
changes in temperature, being cold in winter and hot in summer, and 
are no wise comparable to sash and doors made from wood. In this 
connection he referred to the fact that the North American Building, 
erected in Chicago fifteen years ago, was equipped with Douglas fir 
Wood sash, and during this period not a single sash has failed in its 
duty. There is now being erected in Chieago the world’s greatest 


hotel, the Stevens, planned by the same architects that planned the 
North American Building, and every one of its 5,000 windows is to be 
equipped with Douglas fir sash. 

Referring again to white pine he said that he is reminded of two 
outstanding uses for this wood that have been going on many years. 
These are the making of patterns and templets in foundries and in 
other metal working manufactures, and use of the wood for piano and 
organ keys, and sounding boards. There is no wood known, he said, 
or any metal, that comes anywhere near comparing with genuine Idaho 
or Minnesota white pine for these uses. ‘‘When you want genuine 
white pine,’’ he said, ‘‘specify five needle pine. There are some pines 
with fewer needles being sold for white pine that are not true white 
pine but are yellow pine. The botanical names for genuine white 
pine are Pinus strobus, and Pinus monticola, and they have five needles. 
Use these botanical names and play safe.’’ 


Insuring Grades and Quality 


At this point Mr, Case said that Weyerhaeuser lumber was among the 
first to be presented to the publie under the slogan ‘‘The Right Wood 
in the Right Place.’’ ‘‘ We offer our goods,’’ he said, ‘‘ with a distinct 
guaranty of the species and for those who desire it we will guarantee 
our grades and if you further desire a specific guaranty as to each piece 
of lumber that you purchase of us, we will not only guarantee the 
species and the grade, but we will mark on each piece of lumber the 
kind of wood it is and the grade, provided you are willing to pay an 
additional price that will reimburse us for the expense of so marking.’’ 

Referring to transportation, he said that railroad transportation, like 
the lumber business, has been hard hit by substitutes—the Panama 
Canal, big ships, river barges, auto freight lines, auto busses—and the 
spectre of airplane competition is ever before the railroads. But there 
is no real substitute for the wood box ear, pulled by good and sufficient 
motive power or for railroads directed by able executives, expert operat- 
ing and traffic officers, whose wants are supplied by aggressive, astute 
lumber buyers. He urged his hearers to make the substitute fellow for 
either rail transportation or lumber, prove his contentions and to ignore 
the visionary theorist who tries to tell them that the railroads and the 
lumber industry of this country are doomed and are going down to 
their financial ruin. He said: ‘‘ Hold on to your stock in the railroads 
and lumber companies; save consistently and invest your savings in 
more and more of such stock and be in on the ground floor during the 
next twenty-five years, which will be an era of prosperity and happi- 
ness the like of which this world has never seen.’’ 


It is true, he said, that railroad rates and lumber prices are both too 
low to make profits based on present operating costs. But there is a 
remedy for both ills. Mr. Case told of the codperation between ship- 
pers and carriers that had brought about better freight service and de- 
clared that the Interstate Commerce Commission, charged with the 
fixing of rates, will adjust rates impartially keeping in mind the rights 
and interests of the consumer, labor, capital, the carriers and the ship- 
pers, to the end that none of the parties’ interests will receive unfair 
treatment. In this connection he referred to the proposed consolidation 
of West Coast lumber concerns with a view to more efficient manu- 
facture, better preparation and distribution of lumber products. While 
there are lumber concerns, he said, that have profited in recent years, 
the lumber industry as a whole in the United States has been more or 
less of a gamble; by far the large majority of the people who invested 
their time, brains and capital in the business have not reaped an ade- 
quate reward. The average American citizen, he said, does not realize 
the amount of money involved in handling ordinary lumber transac- 
tions. If they did they would not consider present prices unduly high. 
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New Or.EANS, LA., 
Oct. 19.—The Southern 
Logging Association 
opened its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting here today 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, 





J. M. VERNON, 
Brownville, Ala. ; 
Second Vice President 





with President E. H. 
Stevens, of the Good- 
year Yellow Pine Co., 
Picayune, Miss., deliver- 
ing his annual address, as follows, practically 
in full: 


One of the greatest aids to progress is found in 
meeting and solving our every-day problems through 
the interchange of ideas, experiences and opinions. 
The measure of our success and our progress is de- 
pendent upon the time and thought devoted to our 
problems, not only during this meeting but through- 
out the year; but what we do here and what we 
take away with us depends very largely on our- 
selves. 

This association during these sixteen years has 
been without question an important factor in the 
lumber industry of the South and has initiated 
many improvements in methods of handling logging 
operations. Yet there are more improvements to be 
made and there is the ever-present need of greater 
efficiency. ‘The more efficient our operations be- 
come the greater service we shall be able to render 
to our employers and the more successful will be 
the operation of the various organizations from 
which we as individuals come. The individual 
support of this organization by every member has 
been and is justified by the work accomplished. 
Each of us as members should realize our indi- 
vidual responsibility and obligation to share in 
the work that is being done. I hope that in our 
deliberations today some of the young members 
will take part in the discussion of questions. Even 
though they may reap the benefit of the discussions 
by others, still it is their duty to give us the bene 
fit of their ideas and experiences. 

Many of us here present have been able to ef- 
fect real savings in time, materials and money, 
and to increase the capacity of our respective op- 
erations as the direct result of ideas and sug- 
gestions obtained in former sessions of this asso- 
ciation. I hope that this session will prove no 
exception and shall be no less valuable to all 
who come to profit by the discussion presented 
here. 





| 


Secretary James Boyd then presented his an- 
nual report, sketching briefly the history 
of the association during its sixteen years of 
existence; of the practical benefits of its annual 
meetings to those who attended and partici- 
pated in the proceedings, concluding by mak- 
ing his report as treasurer, showing that the 
association’s finances are in good shape. 


Log Scaling and Cutting 


President Stevens called upon J. M. Camp- 
bell, Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Okla., 
to open the general discussion of log scaling 
and cutting. During the last two years Mr. 
Campbell’s company has taken up the practice of 
forestry. Formerly it cut everything from 6 inches 
up. Now it cuts pine not less than 14-inch diam- 
eter, breast high, though smaller material is taken 
where stands are too thick. Oak is cut from 15 
inches up, into 10-foot and 20-foot logs or longer 
lengths on special bills. Cuts and piles all tops. 
Produced 60,000 commercial ties last year. Hasn’t 
gone into reforesting oak yet. Our problem is how 
to handle the timber to best advantage. We want 
to get out and utilize the old and blown timber 
that is deteriorating. We are trying to cut for 
grade. Have an inspector in the woods in addi- 
tion to the scaler and are getting good results. 
We go into the tops as far as possible and try to 
get all the good lumber we can. 

Mr. Campbell is logging with teams and with 
gas skidders where teams can’t be used. Country 
is rough, pine averaging 3,000 to 3,500 feet to 
acre; oak from 1,000 to 8,000 and 10,000 feet an 
acre. His company is figuring on cutting the timber 
now being left in the woods in about thirty years. 


Stumps range from 16 inches down. Scales in 
woods, using stick. Takes inch off on hardwoods 
but is losing out on hardwood scale and considers 
taking 2 inches and all fractions and thinks that 
will work out. Gets the number and average of 
logs in the woods, at the track, and in the mill 
in order to keep check and in that way is getting 
the scaling variation straightened out. Uses Doyle 
stick, which is standard in Arkansas. Finds that 
selective logging has not increased costs a great 
deal, the principal increase being due to rail and 
track expense, 


John Woods, R. W. Weir Lumber Co., Weir- 
gate, Tex., is cutting down to 10-inch diameters, 
getting ties out of material from 10 inches 
down. Gets 18-inch stumps. Cuts by the 
thousand, paying 45 to 55 cents. Uses saw bosses. 
Runs fourteen saws with the skidder crew and 
four with team gang. Has no trouble keeping log 
cutters. Cut everything as long as we can, aver- 
aging two logs to the tree the log cuts being made 
at the mill. Team gangs using carts. Skidder 
is four-line Clyde. MHaul-backs run from 125 to 
300 yards. Kept 3,500 logs in woods ahead of 
skidder all summer and 9,000 logs skidded. No 
fires. Average 800 logs a day. Log operation is 
fifteen miles from mill. Keep log cutters at the 
mill, They leave for the woods at 6:15 a. m. 
and get back promptly at 6 p. m. Expects to go 
twenty-four miles eventually and plans to continue 
the same system. 


In response to a query, Mr. Campbell said: 
‘*We take in everything we figure we can break 
even on. Do some culling in the woods. Try 
not to cut anything that will not make better 
than No. 3 lumber.’’ 

Pau. DurHaM, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, 
Tex.: Pays $1.10 for hardwood and doesn’t cut 
stumps very low. Uses Doyle scale; takes both 
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barks and all fractions. 


Cuts post oak into 16-foot 
lengths for ties—tie makers follow log cutters. 
In pine operation, pays 75 cents for short logs in 
rough country and 90 cents in still rougher terri- 


tory. Doesn't scale as close as hardwood. Figures 
average scale variation at 12% per cent. Tries 
to get a 12-inch pine stump and goes up into top 
as far as possible. Cuts old field pine where 
not too rough. Skidder logs are 20 to 36-foot 
lengths ; wagon logs 14, 16 and 20 foot. In gum 
doesn’t go up very high. Hardwood stumps run 
from 18 to 20 inches. Doesn’t use tree-cutting 
saws. Country hilly. 


Experiences with Gasoline Saw 


Inquiries were made regarding experiences 
with a gasoline saw. Mr. Woods reported his 
tests of it, but decided that it doesn’t pay in 
his country or in rough country generally. Got 
about 47,000 feet a day. Found it hard to keep 
men to get the machine to the tree. Used four 
men to the crew and had to change crews fre- 
quently ; the men burnt out. 

I. K. Corxern, Edward Hines Co., Lumberton, 
Miss., tried it and had to change crews two and 
three times a day. Found it a hard matter to get 
the machine around, and a hard matter to get the 
tree felled in the direction wanted. Even the wind 
caused trouble in that respect. Finally dis- 


carded it. 

U. Z. Youngblood, Long-Bell Co., Doucette, 
Tex., sought information regarding cost of se- 
lective logging. He explained that his company 
is planning to experiment with selective logging. 


Southern Loggers Study Timber 


Mr. Durham has been practicing it several 
years, but sees no very great difference in cost. 
It is slightly cheaper to cut the timber close, 
but the added expense of selective logging is 
mainly on the railroad side. Some young timber 
is damaged in logging operations either by team 
or skidder, but the use of teams will save a 
good deal more than when skidders are used. 


Diameters and Ages of Trees 


V. H. Sonderegger, former State forester of 
Louisiana, vice president and southern manager 
for Banzhaf & Watson (Inc.), submitted a 
compilation based upon data received from as- 
sociation members regarding the diameters and 
ages of the smallest and largest trees sent to the 
mills. “We haven’t enough data so far,” he said, 
“only 362 trees as compared with 600 last year. 
If you men in the woods will get down to brass 
tacks and furnish the material—much of which you 
forget about—you’d supply information not to be 
obtained from any other source. But you gentle- 
men in the woods with the greatest stocks of in- 
formation keep it to yourselves. The other day I 
got into a section of timber and tried to find out 
how old those trees were. One tree that meas- 
ured 30 inches at the stump I found to be 102 
years old. It cut four logs 48, 32, 36 and 16 feet, 
respectively—the top log 10 inches in diameter, 
the 36-foot log 12 inches, the 32-foot log 18 inches 
and 48-foot 21 inches. A second tree, 101 years 
old, cut 48’s and a 26 or 27-foot top log. 

The figures submitted are interesting. The great- 
est shortleaf age reported is 156 years, for a tree 
37 inches in diameter. The largest tree reported 
measured 47 inches in diameter and was 140 years 
old. In the longleaf group the oldest tree was 298 
years with 32 inches diameter and the largest 
measured 40 inches in diameter and was 191 years 
old. The figures are not uniform. Trees 25 inches 
in diameter can be 81 years old, or 275 years old. 
The 80-year-old in this case can be either advanced 
second growth or new virgin. If you use diameter 
measurement alone, there is no distinction between 
virgin and second growth. 


Mr. Sonderegger suggested that culling logs 
is one of the biggest present-day problems. 
Logging practice varies considerably. He sug- 
gested it would be a good idea to keep the log 
boss at the mill to watch the log cut out and 
learn what constitutes the various grades and 
what profit the mill gets from the log. There 
is no use hauling a log out of the woods, he 
suggested, if its logging and mill cost will ex- 
ceed the sale price of its lumber. A low grade 
log left in the woods is a lesser loss than one 
that is brought in and cut up and does not pay 
its way through the mill. Merchantable values 
of low grades are affected of course by trans- 
portation and market conditions. In some dis; 
tricts the mills can break even or sometimes 
profit on low grades. 

Turning to log cutting, he suggested that 
flatheads sometimes break off the ends of sticks 
or are careless in their measurements, result- 
ing in log lengths as much as 12 inches out of 
the way. A 16-foot log cut 15 feet, 11 inches, 
or 16 feet, 1 inch, is common. I doubt, he con- 
tinued, if over 20 percent of the logs are cut 
square to length, and I believe the log scalers 
should check up the sticks in the woods every 
two weeks, or every Saturday night. 

The diameter statistics show such wide devia- 
tions in the ages of trees of equal diameter as t0 
brand as a fallacy the assertion that our timber 
will be cut out in ten years. He will find that 
the young timber of today is the saw log of tomor- 
row, and with selective logging there will be in 
many places—not in all—a perpetual operation. 


Improvement in Woods Practice 


During the last six years, I have seen the biggest 
transformation and improvement of woods prac 
tice and the most progressive bunch of logging 
superintendents it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. I find if there’s a fire going on somewhere 
or you see smoke, you will stop and find out what 
it means. The class of logs coming into the mills 's 
greatly improved, reflecting the efficiency of the 
woods superintendents. Some of you are starting 
to count rings and study the age of your timber. 

I believe the greatest fire danger nowadays 's 
from carelessness. Warming fires built against 
stumps are usually put out—but the stump is left 
to smolder and many start fires that are charged 
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to hunters or other visitors to the woods. Men 
are still careless with matches. The danger from 
defective or unprotected equipment has been less- 
ened materially. Has it occurred to you that the 
purning of log decks is the only sure way to cover 
up overseale? Fire prevention should be insisted 
upon to eliminate such practice. 

During the drouth of 1924-25 timber died and 
the drouth got the blame. Some of it has come to 
life with the return of the rains. On tracts where 
longleaf pine was reported dead, a recheck eight 
months later revealed, for example, a 40 percent 
recovery. In other places the recovery percentage 
was reported at 8, 15 and 20 percent. 


Selective Logging Costs More, But Pays 


As to selective logging: It does cost more than 
the other kind, but there are compensations for the 
additional cost. You eliminate the small logs and 
their excessive costs. 

Log scaling: Where deductions are made for 
bark, it would be well for each operation to build 
up its own bark tables. Bark conditions vary as 
widely as timber types; the butt log has heavier 
bark than the top logs; the bark thins as you go up 
the tree. 

Many of you are facing adverse forestry condi- 
tions. The timber is getting thinner. Logging 
with skidders in areas averaging under 8,000 feet 
an acre should prompt you men to consider whether 
your logging equipment is too big for your present 
timber. Find out what equipment you need to 
serve present conditions of sparse timber and low 
feetage, and the new demands for closer utiliza- 
tion. 


Mr. Sonderegger was quizzed on several of 
his suggestions. Mr. Durham asked what he 
thought of ‘‘singeing’’ the woods before the 
sap carries up in the spring, to protect young 
timber. His company has been doing it for 
several years and the young timber has shown 
healthy growth. Mr. Sonderegger conceded that 
light burning may possibly be advantageous, 
though not in heavy seed years. But he thought 
that the practice would encourage the natives in 
the backwoods to set fires at all seasons. Better 
protection is provided by fire lanes and barriers 
that will localize fire fighting equipment to put 
them out. Oscar Marsan asked how the small 
trees tapped for turpentine are going to be 
saved. ‘‘ Personally I believe that laws should 
be enacted to handle these problems,’’ Mr. Son- 
deregger replied, ‘‘but we haven’t reached that 
point yet.’’ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Tuesday afternoon session opened with 
an address by C. D. Shy, of H. M. Spain & Co., 
Memphis, who presented a ‘‘ Working Plan for 
Logging 30,000 Aeres of Virgin Hardwood 
Timber.’’ Mr. Shy’s paper practically in full 
follows: 


The purpose of acquiring this tract was primarily 
to insure a long time log supply for the Memphis 
plant of the Fisher Lumber Corporation. It was 
not the idea to cut the tract as fast as the Mem- 
phis plan could use the logs but rather to conserve 
it and use it as a feeder to insure steady running 
of the mill and to make it unnecessary to buy logs 
in the open market when the market prices were 
at the peak. In other words, the company wishes 
only to cut the timber at such times when it is 
impossible to buy logs in the open market or when 
this tract will furnish logs at a considerably 
less price than it was possible to buy them. To 
show you the great variation that exists at Mem 
Phis, common logs fluctuated during the last three 
years between $25 and $40 a thousand, a spread 
of $15. On this basis you will see how essential 
it was to know not only exactly what was available 
on the tract, but also the cost of bringing each 
individual log to Memphis. 

; At the outset in any logging operation, whether 
it be pine or hardwood, it is important to have a 
complete and correct mental picture of the under- 
taking before a tree is cut or a spike driven. The 
clearer the picture that you have of your work 
the more economically 2nd successfully can your 
entire operation be carried on. I am aware that 
many operations have been successfully carried ov 
without either estimates or maps worthy of the 
name; however, lack of these has been the funda- 
mental reason for the failure of a great many 
operations and has often caused serious losses be- 
cause the system of logging and investment in 


equipment was not suitable to the individual tract 
of timber. 

In order to get at the facts about this tract of 
timber, we sent crews into the woods and made 
a careful estimate of each individual tree on the 
land. Our estimate as we have it shows the 
amount of each merchantable variety on each 
quarter-section of land. At the same time we made 
a map showing where the different varieties of 
timber are growing. This map, which you see 
here on the wall, shows the gum ridge land in red 
and the flat oak woods in yellow. The cypress 
and tupelo brakes are also clearly shown with a 
characterization of a water lily, and the open 
water in lakes and bayous is shown in blue. Know- 
ing what we had and where it was gave us a good 
picture of the situation in hand, and we felt that 
we were ready to begin laying out our railroad and 
to cut the timber. 

You will see that the tract consists of one main 
body of timber and several scattered pieces. It 
was decided because of the location of the scat- 
tered tracts, which made them very expensive to 
log to Memphis, that they would be sold off and 
the owners are now negotiating for the sale of 
these properties to other operators. 

The main line of the logging road has been ex- 
tended into this timber to a distance of about three 
miles at an average cost of $4,000 a mile. The 
land that we have been crossing is an average for 
the entire tract and we feel that each additional 
mile can be safely figured on this basis. This gives 
us our second item in determining the cost of these 
logs at Memphis, the first being the stumpage cost. 
As the timber was purchased at a given price per 
thousand feet, based on the estimate which will 
be used in cutting the timber, we have determined 
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accurately the stumpage cost and the cost of our 
railroad. 

You will see from the map that the gum Is 
growing in patches and ridges over the tract. 
These gum ridges offer an unusual opportunity to 
reduce logging costs by the use of a skidder. So 
far all the logging has been done by contractors, 
but after operations are well under way skidders 
will be used whenever possible. Another point 
which makes skidder logging pirticularly attractive 
on this land is the fact that logging her+ may be 
more or less seasonal and it will be easier to shut 
down or start up a skidder crew than a wagon 
outfit. This tract is also subject to overflow ; how- 
ever, they are going right ahead with the logging 
because during the dry summer cutting was con- 
centrated on the Jower lands and now that the 
water is over that part of the land they are cut- 
ting on the land shown in rd and green. As an 
example of how well this is working, the Fisher 
Lumber Corporation is beating the log market 
about $7 a thousand on common logs. This, of 
course, is a great saving and as the fall is tradi- 
tionally the best time to buy logs in Memphis, 
the company looks forward to even greater savings 
in the spring. 


Replying to queries, Mr. Shy said that the 
mainline railroads are graded, the spurs poled, 
with the poles crosswise. In sloughs, the low 





places are filled with 
culled logs—jump butts 
etce.—and log poles laid 
over the logs. The poles 
are 12 feet or longer, 
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and from 5 to 8 or 9- 
inch diameters. 

To an inquiry as 
to what constitutes a 
culled log, some one de- 
fined it as a real crook- 
ed log, a hollow log or one that will not make No. 
3 lumber. Some one asked if the log cutters were 
paid for the culls. T. C. Thompson, Pritchard & 
Wheeler Co., Wisner, La., replied that his company 
does not pay for absolute culls; “We pay $1 for 
gum and $1.25 for oak on a specification requir- 
ing gum logs to be 16 inches and up and oak to be 
14 inches and up. I don’t figure,” he added, “‘that 
any man ever cut a gum log under 16 inches that 
was profitable.” 





R. W. May, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La., 
poles his spurs crosswise, thirty poles to the 100 
fect. In very wet places, lays poles lengthwise 
and poles crosswise on top. Uses 42-ton locomo- 
tives on spurs. 


C. VANDERCOOK, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Crandall, 
Miss., drives piling in stretches subject to high 
water; takes log for cap and other logs for string- 
ers. Uses gum or oak logs. Sometimes anchors 
track to stumps so it won’t float away. Cost of 
poling per lineal foot is hard to get at, as crew 
engaged may cover only 100 feet one day and 400 
or 500 the next. Costs are figured on thousand- 
foot timber basis. Sometimes lays a spur Monday 
and takes it up Saturday. Keeps a track walker 
with each loader and a section gang in hearing of 
whistle signal. 


Mr. SONDEREGGER suggested that bridges subject 
to natural freshets be cabled upstream, and that 
drift-breakers in front of the middle bents will 
prevent damage by drifting materials. Doesn’t 
know any way to overcome washouts from local 
cloudbursts, however, save to go back and build 
over again. 


OSCAR MARSAN, Putnam Lumber Co., Cross City, 
Fla., has been facing high water troubles over a 
three-mile stretch of track. Guyed the track with 
wire rope, tied stringers and ties together and 


“in emergencies used mainline flat cars to hold track 


in place. Managed to keep operation going. 


That old favorite rail-laying was given a 
brief inning, several superintendents reporting 
they are now getting five rails up and down per 
man per day, among them President Stevens and 
U. Z. Youngblood, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Dou- 
cette, Tex. Mr. Youngblood is operating in 
hilly country, uses 6x8 hardwood ties, which cost 
25 to 35 cents on track, and spikes every other 
tie. Sometimes has the mill eut ties when ur- 
gently needed. These cost 65 cents. 


Invites Participation In Competition 


Secretary Boyd read a letter from E. J. Hurst, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s committee on waste prevention, invit- 
ing the logging superintendents to participate 
in the annual competition for the prizes offered 
for the best ideas to eliminate waste and im- 
prove operating methods. Most of the prizes 
have gone to the Pacific coast, none thus far to 
the logging department of the southern in- 
dustry. 


Handling Large Output in Short Time 


An excellent paper was read at this time by 
G. W. Spore, of the Anderson-Tully Co., en- 
titled, ‘‘How 65,000,000 Feet of Logs Are 
Handled in Seven Months.’’ Mr. Spore ex- 
plained that all of the woods operations are 
started about the first of October and proceed 
rapidly until May. During the remaining 
months low water and the ravages of insects 
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which attack logs in which the sap has soured 
make it impossible to do woods work. 

From the forest to the shipping point every- 
thing is handled on a basis of so much per 
thousand feet, which costs are from $5 to $10, 
as the company owns the timber and draws 
the bulk of its logs from these properties. 
Buying on the open market is done for such 
stocks as are found suitable for the needs. 
Contracts are made with men who own several 
veams and they hire as many other teams as 
are necessary to cut and deliver to the dumps 
and yards from which the logs are rafted or 
transported by barges. 

The size of the company’s operation, Mr. 
Spore explained, is controlled by the quantity 
of the particular logs needed from the com- 
any’s lands to ‘take care of special orders. 
n other cases there is purchased what is termed 
‘*time stumpage.’’ Sometimes these purchases 
amount to only about 200,000 or 300,000 feet 
and in other cases as much as 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 feet. In the former case a small 
outfit is sufficient to get the logs off the land 
in the allotted time. Logs come to the mill 
from as far away as 200 miles. 


Committee Appointments 
The following committees were appointed: 


Cost Sheets—C. Vandercook and J. M. Vernon. 

Resolutions—Oscar Marsan, John Woods and 
R. W. May. 

Nominations—D. C. 
J. D. Keys. 


Gleason, J. M. Campbell, 


Preventing Stain of Gum Logs 


‘*Methods in Preventing Stain of Gum 
Logs’’ was the subject of a paper prepared 
by L. V. Teesdale, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Mr. Teesdale was unable to be 
present and the paper was read by B. H. Paul, 
also of the laboratory. Spray treatments with 
1 to 10 mixtures of cresylie acid and kerosene 
or crude oil prove effective in preventing decay 
and retard the spread of stain for periods of 
five weeks of hot summer weather and for three 
months of late summer and fall weather, the 
paper pointed out. An end coating of ten parts 
of filled hardened gloss oil and 1 part ecresylic 
acid is very effeetive in preventing end check- 
ing and gives better results than the spray 
mixture in preventing stain and decay. The 
spray mixture costs about 5 cents per 1,000 
feet, log scale. The gloss oil mixture costs 
about 60 cents a gallon. 


Varying Rapidity of Tree Growth 


Mr. Paul then presented other stereopticon 
views illustrating the varying rapidities of 
growth of American woods. Trees of the same 
species, growing on the same tract, vary greatly 
in growth rate. Trees that have grown slowly 
for fifty to seventy-five years have suddenly 
speeded up their rate of growth. This was 
shown by cross-section pictures of the trees 
studied. Study of their life histories revealed 
the same general causes in operation in prac- 
tically every case. Slow growth during the 
subject tree’s earlier years was caused by 
crowded timber stands or by the fact that it 
was overshadowed by mature trees. When these 
were thinned, either by lumbering or, as has 
happened more frequently, by windstorms or 
other natural process, the rate of growth was 
speeded up, so that fifteen or twenty years some- 
times added diameter equal to that previously 
put on by twice that many years. Sometimes 
the process was shown reversed: under favor- 
able growing conditions the tree grew rapidly 
in its youth, and was retarded as the surround- 
ing timber grew larger and denser. The speci- 
mens illustrated represented widely separated 
sections as well as different species. Mr. Paul’s 
conclusion is that the condition of our present 
virgin stands supplies no aceurate line upon 
what our American trees can do under favorable 
growing conditions maintained throughout their 
lives. One other condition was indicated—that 
in the case of southern pine the rapid growth 
as a rule tends to produce wood of less density 
than do the slower growths—more ‘spring 
wood’’ and less ‘‘summer wood.’’ 

Referring to the discussion of ‘light burn- 
ing,’’ Mr. Paul noted that trees require three 


principal food elements—nitrogen, phosphoric 
acids and potash. Nitrogen is hardest for the 
tree to get—and fires burn up the tree’s only 
source of that essential food. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 20.~-The Wednesday 
morning session opened with the reading by 
Secretary Boyd, of a paper prepared by 
J. M. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Frank- 
lin, Va., on ‘‘Getting Low Stumps and Benefits 
of the Practice.’’ Inasmuch as the best 
and clearest lumber is nearest the ground, the 
paper said, the value of getting low stumps 1s 
obvious. Supervision, said Mr. Camp in his 
paper, is the method by which low stumps can 
be secured. In his journeys to the scene of 
logging operations it is his practice to take along 
a stick with a notch eut in it twelve inches 
from the end. With this it is a simple matter 
to measure those stumps that appear to be 
high. A check up such as this causes the fore- 
men and the sawyers to use care, not only as to 
height but also as to undercutting. Low stumps 
have the advantage in that timber is saved and 
there is greater ease when hauling with teams 
or pulling with skidders. In the swamp there 
may be many times that high stumps are justi- 
fied but this is not true in numerous other cases, 
Mr. Camp said. 

Mr. Boyd reealled that early in the associa- 
tion’s history, Vie Langley ‘‘started some- 





thing’’ by declaring he was getting 8-inch 
stumps. In those days the average ran about 


24 inches. The subject has been discussed more 
or less regularly at subsequent sessions and the 
stumps have been coming down. Today’s dis- 
cussion revealed that some operations are find- 
ing it difficult to keep them down at present. 

G. W. Blackledge, of the Denkmann Lumber 
Co., Norfield, Miss., said: 

We are getting 12-inch stumps, but find the 
flatheads like to cut them about 18 inches and 
have to watch them mighty close. When flatheads 
are plentiful, we get 8-inch to 10-inch stumps, but 
when they are scarce we have to let up on the 
stump requirement a little, or they go to other 
jobs. In operating in turpentined timber they 
eut below the box. Adverting to the subject 
of skidder fuel, Mr. Blackledge said he uses a wood 
burning 4-line rehaul Clyde, with a wood supply 
crew of four men, mule and dump cart, the cost of 
the skidder fuel averaging $11 a day. 

Information was sought regarding fuel oil use 
in hardwood operations. W. P. Gregory, of 
the Jasper County Lumber Co., Jasper, Tex., 
uses oil on two locomotives. J. M. Campbell, 
of the Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Okla., 
also uses it. He found it cheaper at first, but coal 
has come down and oil has gone up. He thinks 
the present cost of the two fuels about the same, 
and believes there is still economy in oil on hill 
operations where heavy firing is necessary to make 
steep grades. The oil bow can be reduced or shut 
off when the climb is over. 

PauL Dunnam, of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Diboll, Tex., burns oil on everything except loaders 
and skidders. Wood was cheaper at one time, 
but he is now operating where wood is scarce and 
believes oil is cheaper. He used to lose time 
“wooding up” engines, while oil burning engines 
are always ready. 

Gasoline Equipment in Logging 

C. R. Brownell, of the Brownell Drews Lumber 
Co., Morgan City, La., gave a very complete 
and interesting description of the experiences of 
his company with the use of gasoline equipment 
in logging for the second time some of the 
properties of the company. The company’s 
operation in which the equipment described was 
used is almost entirely a swamp proposition with 
stands which run from 2,000 to 4,000 feet to the 
acre, mostly tupelo. Under these circumstances 
it was up to the company, he said, to find the 
cheapest available means of operation consider- 
ing that tupelo is the cheapest article manu- 
factured today in the lumber game. Most of 
the operation, it was further explained, is a 
pull boat one. 

The apparatus manufactured by Tom Huston 
and used in connection with a Fordson tractor 
engine was the first equipment to be tried. This 
was installed on a boat and taken to the scene 
of operations, which in this case was a ridge, to 
be tested out. Trees averaging about 300 feet 


were selected for the trial. The trees were 
snaked on the ground and the power of the de- 
vice was such that %-inch cables were snapped 
when for any reason the log refused to move, 
The operation takes a crew of only five men— 
one operator, one hooker and three chain gang 
men. Only one tree was pulled at a time. The 
operation, the speaker said, is a very econo- 
mical though rather slow one and the footage 
produced with it is somewhat fair as compared 
to the number of men employed and the ex. 
pense involved. 

In seeking for a faster method the Novo unit 
was decided upon. In the words of the speaker: 
‘*This is one of the prettiest operating and 
interesting swamp outfits I have come in con- 
tact with.’’ The equipment used, it was ex- 
plained, consists of a “4-inch cable and a %- 
inch messenger. The pulling was done with 
a sheave about 20 feet in the air and the back 
sheave on the ground. The crew, as in the 
former case, also consisted of five men. Inas- 
much as it was possible to pile logs at the spar 
tree there was no delay due to bad weather. 
The same machine was also used as a loader 
and is very satisfactory for this work. 

The largest tree pulled by the Novo was a 
cypress weighing about 15,000 pounds. It was 
moved 600 feet. Both skidders described are 
now used at the same location. They are on 
skids and when properly located the logs are 
relayed, and a pull of from 1,000 to 1,100 feet 
is made. 

In speaking of cost the speaker said that 
insofar as maintenance is concerned the opera- 
tion is a very economical one both from the 
repair and oil standpoint. Both pieces of equip- 
ment are operating with entire satisfaction. 

Responding to queries, Mr. Brownell said he 
considered a clutch machine better than a frie- 
tion one. He uses a choker, has to make good 
road and dynamites stumps, which are waist 
high in his territory. The pulling costs vary, but 
average around $3.50. He pays 35 to 50 cents 
for cutting. 

C. VANDERCOOK, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Crandall, Miss., uses a gas skidder—a Clyde with 
Fordson attachment—in very hilly country where 
teams can not go and logs can be got in no other 
way. He spots the tractor at the top of the hill 
and uses rehaul down into the canyon to get 
logs. He never hauls more than 600 feet, but 
sometimes double-pulls for longer distances. The 
machine is easily moved; he skids it along with- 
out the wheels. He never has found anything it 
can not pull. The upkeep is very light. He gets 
from 45 to 100 logs daily, averaging around 75. 
The cost averages about $2.50, including deprecia- 


tion. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The nomination committee reported the fol- 
lowing ticket, and motion to elect the nominees 
by unanimous vote was put and carried. The 
new officers are: 

President—C. Vandercook, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Crandall, Miss. 

First vice president—J. I’. Woods, R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex. 

Second vice president—J. M. Vernon, W. P. 
Brown Lumber Co., Brownville, Ala. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Orleans. 

State vice presidents: Alabama—J. D. MeNair, 
Kaul Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa; Arkansas—R. L. 
Davis, Southern Lumber Co., Warren; Florida— 
Oscar Marsan, Putnam Lumber Co., Cross City; 
Louisiana—T. TB. Toler, Frost Lumber Industries, 
Montrose; Mississippi—W. L. Bass, Adams-Newell 
Lumber Co., Deemer ; Oklahoma—E. Burnett, Choc- 
taw Lumber Co., Broken Bow; Tennessee—A. M. 
Iforton, Stimson Interests, Memphis ; Texas—W. P. 
Gregory, Jasper County Lumber Co., Jasper; Vir- 
ginia—J. M. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin. 





Aerial Survey in Logging Operations 


H. D. Griffen, of the Motion Picture Adver- 
tising Service Co., New Orleans, made a short 
address the title of which was ‘‘The Value of 
Aerial Survey in Logging Operations.’’ The 
history of aerial photography was considered 
and the manner in which photographs are 
taken from airplanes described. Aerial maps, 


the speaker said, furnish an accurate basis for 
estimating logging costs by principal water- 
sheds and distances of necessary yarding from 
stump to river, mill or railroad. The timber 
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cruiser and the aerial survey company codper- 
ate to complete the final report. The field work 
of the cruiser is reduced to a minimum and the 
final report with the aerial map shows the 
quantity and location of timber on 100 percent 
of the tract as compared with the old 10 per- 
cent or 20 percent estimate. The aerial photo. 
graphic map is a topographic map of surprising 
accuracy. An aerial survey can be made in 
a fraction of the time required to make a 
ground survey, it was stated. 
Cost Sheet Committee’s Report 

The report of the cost sheet committee was 
presented by Mr. Vandercook. A compilation 
had been made from the data sent in by various 
members, but the committee, he said, has not 
yet got all the information it needs. 

The blank forms sent out by the secretary 
were simple, but failed to bring about complete 
uniformity of reports. Only twenty-two cost 
reports were sent in, but they represent mill 
operations from Florida to Texas, Mississippi 
to Kentucky. They show wide variances in cost, 
due largely to varying conditions. But Mr. 
Vandercook said that from what he knew of the 
varying operations, he was rather surprised that 
the spread is not larger than the reports show. 

‘Off hand, it seems to me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
we are pretty well in line. Some of the rough- 
country mills report costs lower than expected, 
while some of the ‘low country’ mills show 
costs higher than expected.’’ These surprises he 
attributed largely to local conditions or diffi- 
culties of the individual operations. Variations 
in accounting methods continue to make com- 
parisons a little difficult. 

Cutting costs ranged from a low of $1.38 to 
a high of $5.36—both the high and low figures 
coming from pine operations in Arkansas. Team 
hauling costs were reported by fourteen opera- 
tions, the low being 62 cents and the high $3.72. 
The low came from an Alabama operation and 
the high from Mississippi. Contract team haul- 
ing costs, reported by thirteen companies, 
ranged from a low of $1.25 on an Alabama 
operation, to a high of $5.71 on a Texas opera- 
tion. There were thirteen reports on skidding 
costs, ranging from a low of 77.7 cents on a 
Texas operation to a high of $2.78 on a Missis- 
sippi operation. Twenty reports on loading 
costs ranged from a low of 27.9 cents on one 
Alabama operation, to a high of $2.48 on an- 
other Alabama operation. Twenty-one reports 
on railroad costs ranged from a low of $1.41 
on one Mississippi operation to a high of $5.75 
on another Mississippi operation. Eight reports 
on total stump-to-pond cost ranged from a low 
of $3.95 on a Louisiana operation to a high of 
$11.69 on an Alabama operation. 

Mr. Vandercook called attention to the fact 
that some of the cost sheets showed’ a ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous cost’? account, whereas others ear- 
ried no such account and evidently pro-rated 
their miscellaneous costs among the various 
operating departments. 


Discuss Logging Operations 


W. H. H. Moores, of the Peavy-Wilson Co., 
Peason, La., described his logging operation. 
He is working in virgin timber, seven miles from 
the mill. The country is rolling, and the year’s 
work included logging of 3,000,000 feet of storm 
timber, which was largely done by contract. 

C. L. Bush, of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss., said his company is still 
trying for 8-inch stumps and usually getting 
them, but not always. He keeps them down to 
12 inches and under. The logs run 48 to 52 feet 
and sometimes longer, and are cut up at the 
mill. He does not jump-butt for defects as 
a rule, 

J. D. MeNair, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Tus- 
¢aloosa, Ala., tries to keep stumps under 15 
inches, but when labor is scarce has trouble in 
holding them down and often gets 18-inch 
stumps in longleaf; shortleaf is easier to hold 
down. He pays 6 cents a log and furnishes 
tools, but men pay for breakage. 

W. W. Goodson, of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Ine.), Oakdale, La., is cutting ‘‘ diameter 
stumps’’ in pine, and in hardwood where justi- 
fied. He allows cutters to use their own judg- 
ment within reason. 

Haynes Huggins, of the Jackson Lumber Co., 


Lockhart, Ala., questioned the practical advan- 
tages of low stumps to the mill. Log lengths 
are fairly standardized and he argued that what 
was gained at the stump frequently was lost 
at the top log. 

Mr. Sonderegger defended the low stump, 
contending that it effects a saving of sound 
material, increasing the acreage yield. 

Mr. Vandercook asked for opinions as to 
whether or not it is better to send long logs to 
the mill and have them cut there to meet mill 
requirements, or to cut them up in the woods. 
Mr. Sonderegger is inclined to favor the long 
log system, leaving the man at the mill to cut 
them up. 

Hayes Hinton, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
D’Lo, Miss., valiantly defended the low stump. 
In old days, he suggested, enough lumber was 
left in the high stumps pretty nearly to pay the 
cutting costs. His company is cutting low 
stumps and considers it a paying proposition. 

A. M. Horton, of the Stimson Interests, 
Memphis, Tenn., said his people have to fight 
for 14-foot and 16-foot logs to obtain the per- 
centage of these lengths required by sales. If 
it is necessary to cut short logs, they are cut 
from the best timber in the tree. 

Mr. MeNair said he tries to get a shingle butt 
from every log and tries for low stumps partly 
for that reason. 

G. W. McAfee, of the Apollonia Lumber Co., 
Pelahatchee, Miss., briefly described that com- 
pany’s logging operation and practice. 

Secretary Boyd read excerpts from a paper 
prepared by W. W. Ashe, of the Forest Service, 
for the Appalachian Logging Congress, sum- 
marizing studies of the cost of logging and mill- 
ing small timber. 

{Mr. Ashe’s paper appeared on pages 73 and 
74 in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 16, 
1926.—EpITor. | 

The meeting then adjourned for the day. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 21.—Resolutions as 
reported by the committee, declaring this one 
of the most successful sessions in the associa- 
tion’s history, thanking all speakers and ex- 
pressing appreciation for courtesies rendered, were 
adopted. 

Secretary Boyd read a paper prepared by W. M. 
Nichols, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., 
on “Handling Logging With a View to the Greatest 
Realization by Sawmill and Planing Mill.” This 
year, said Mr. Nichols, will possibly be looked upon 
in later years as a turning point in the lumber in- 
dustry. The brains of the industry are endeavoring 
to improve manufacturing methods in every way. 
Notable among the improvements is the end match- 
ing of lumber. Present interest is primarily in end- 
matched yellow pine flooring, but he predicts its 
application to other items and possibly, in course of 
time, ‘“‘to all covering lumber from one-half inch to 
3-inch thicknesses. End-matched flooring has made 
remarkable strides during the last twelve months. 
This method brings an interesting situation to the 
short log board plant and as the interest increases 
will show us the close relation between the logging 
and manufacturing departments. 

“Because of the accepted method of manufac- 
turing lumber in multiples of even feet, the man- 
agement of almost any board plant instructs the 
woods department to cut logs 2 to 4 inches over 
even feet, to allow for trimming at the mill. 


Granting these instructions are accurately followed, 


the waste by double end trimming amounts to 2 
or 3 percent of the timber brought to mill. This 
is only a theoretical waste because no logging de- 
partment is accurate in cutting logs. Again, this 
habit of cutting logs causes large waste in grade. 
In almost any short log mill one sees 16-foot logs 
with a defect within two feet of the end. ‘To save 
the grade, this two feet must be wasted in the 
mill. This has been the custom for so many years 
we do not appreciate the great waste it causes. 
With end matching generally adopted, the woods 
probably would be instructed to cut logs for grade 
only, with no mention of length except possibly 
maximum and mjnimum. Then the saw boss 
would eliminate badly crooked logs, go further 
into tops etc., making it profitable to bring in more 
of the tree. 

“This would necessitate a change of scaling 
method, putting give-and-take on fractions of one- 
foot, but should not increase the logging cost nor 
eause confusion.” Mr. Nichols declares end match- 
ing of all covering lumber entirely sound and an 
aid to conservation, and expresses the opinion that 
the woods cutting of “log lengths from basis of 


grade only, with regard to length, will be an ac- 
complished fact in a comparatively short time.” 

O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of the new 
Long Leaf Manufacturers’ Association, spoke 
briefly. ‘‘ You gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ represent 
the beginning of the lumber business. We are 
facing a new condition in the industry in gen- 
eral, in southern pine particularly and in longleaf 
yellow pine especially. The war’s end found a lot 
of manufacturing equipment without a job. The 
steel industry has devoted intensive effort to the 
merchandising end. Other producing industries 
likewise have concentrated on the marketing prob- 
lem. We face today their scientific competition 
plus the competition among southern lumbermen 
and plus the heavy production of the Pacific Coast. 
All departments and divisions of our manufacturing 
organizations, from the woods to the sales and pro- 
motion departments, must henceforth function to- 
gether. I remember the time when each depart- 
ment was a separate and distinct unit, resulting 
in disorganization and lack of coéperation, which 
cost heavily in specific instances. We must get 
away from that, and we are. The producing or- 
ganization which I knew best holds meetings of its 
key men in all departments about four times a year, 
for discussion. It has accomplished much good. 
Collective study of our problems is the only way 
to meet the new condition. We have a preferred 
wood, but perhaps we have rested content with that 
advantage too much. Henceforth our markets must 
to a great extent be created, we must convert 
more and more of our stuff to specialties. We must 
meet this condition squarely and work out solu- 
tions. The woods department has a greater prob- 
lem than merely to keep the mill in logs; the saw- 
mill has other things to do than make shavings. 
Production must be made flexible to meet the 
market demands and consumer needs, and that 
must start in the woods. In order to realize the 
developments we expect, and can make sure, dur- 
ing the next decade, codperative effort is abso- 
lutely essential. 


Draft Animals for Logging Work 

The kind of work animals best suited to 
logging work and how to select and purchase 
them was the subject of an address by Oscar 
R. Whilden, New Orleans. This subject was 
covered very completely and there were con- 
sidered and described the different kinds and 
types of draft horses and their particular ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for logging work. 
Mules and draft cattle were also included. 
Feeding the animals and the individual points 
to be looked for in the different breeds were 
also described. Of the draft horses, the speaker 
said, the Percheron, Belgian and Shire should 
satisfy anyone engaged in logging operations. 
The Suffolk was not recommended for woods 
operations. It is the draft mule that is best 
suited to logging work. When choosing a horse 
the purchaser should inspect each animal per- 
sonally or buy from one whom he knows to be 
reliable and honest. 

A general discussion followed, with Mr. Whil- 
den answering many questions regarding feeds 
and treatment of logging animals. 

President-elect Vandercook was then escorted 
to the president’s chair and made a brief and 
appropriate talk. , 

A discussion of Caterpillar tractor practice 
finished the forenoon session. 

This afternoon the association members and 
their ladies are enjoying a harbor trip on the 
steamer Island Queen. They plan to hold an 
informal session aboard, 


SAAB AAAAM: 


World Champion Worked in Camps 


Toronto, ONT., Oct. 18.—An interesting side 
light upon the character and training methods 
of Gene Tunney, champion heavyweight boxer of 
the world, is afforded by facts that have re- 
cently come to light in Canada. ‘‘Gene’’ 
worked as a lumberjack in the camp of J. R. 
Booth (Ltd.), Ottawa, in the winter of 1921, 
on its Kiosk limits. During his lumberjack 
experience he made no reference to his boxing 
ability, and had been in the camp more than 
a month before it became known that he was 
champion of the United States Expeditionary 
Forces. Camp officials state that Gene was 
specially studious, and was a willing and hard 
worker. His explanation of his presence in a 
lumber camp was that he wanted the solitude 
and hard labor of the bush to help him get 
into condition for the career in the boxing 
world that he was hoping for. 
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New Jersey Men Probe Sore 


Spots in Lumber Retailing 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 18.—The New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association has resumed its 
meetings, with a little more interest than was 
ever manifested before, a little better attend- 
ance (there were 114 at the meeting) and a lit- 
tle more ‘‘pep’’ than its efforts hitherto have 
engendered. Last week’s fall meeting of the 
association, held here Oct. 14, might well be 
termed a model gathering. 

Lumbermen came from all sections of New 
Jersey, most of them with problems to put 
before the State body and most of them with a 
determination, apparently, to have a word to 
say on any and all subjects that might be 
brought up. The result was two lively sessions, 
morning and afternoon, and the outcome was 
that the members went back home with some- 
thing to think over, something to talk about 
at their group meetings, and with informa- 
tion that is destined to be helpful in the 
routine of daily business and in improving 
their relations with their fellow lumbermen. 

There are half a dozen or more groups in the 
association, and there are just as many leaders 
in the several groups who will tell you that 
in his particular section the lumber business 
is being conducted more as it ought to be 
conducted than anywhere else under the sun. 

Bars Making of Fixed Speeches 

Edward Hamilton, a veritable encyclopedia 
of retail lumbering knowledge, had passed the 
word around the State prior to the meeting 
that there would be no fixed speech-making. 
He let it be known that the lumbermen would 
be expected to join generally in the discussions 
that might be brought up, and if they didn’t 
get up of their own accord he would call upon 
them for advice and information on any topic 
he might see fit. 

When he got the lumbermen in the meeting 
room, he started off by saying that he wanted 
the membership to consider the association 
meetings a school of instruction. ‘‘You men 
have come here to learn something that will 
do you good in the conduct of your business,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I am going to try to do my bit, 
but I can not do it all. You’ve got to help 
me to be the teacher. You’ve got to bring up 
subjects and, as they come up, you’ve got to 
help me to put them over, and that’s the 
only way we’re going to get the greatest good 
for the greatest number out of our delibera- 
tions.’ 

Want Curb on Long Time Credits 


The most constructive accomplishment of the 
membership at the fall meeting was the adop- 
tion of a resolution whereby a committee wil] 
be appointed to draft a set of rules looking to 
curb long credits. The committee will make a 
report to the directors, and they in turn will 
make a report at the next regular association 
meeting. 

Mr. Hamilton had said ‘‘the over-extension 
of credit is responsible for three quarters of 
our troubles. If we never do anything else for 


this good industry of ours, let’s do something ~ 


to curb credit abuses.’’ 

Edward Wolff, president the Heidritter Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabeth, said that lots of times 
when a lumberman gives a man too liberal 
credit he is doing the man an injustice, be- 
cause the man is likely to get in ‘80 deep he 
can’t get out. We should keep the contractor 
right up to his terms,’’ 


Should Ask Questions Before Selling 


W. J. Sterner, of the Sterner Coal and Lum- 
ber Co., Belmar, said lumbermen should ask 
more questions before they make sales, ‘If 
we would ask more questions, there would not 
be so many to be asked when lawyers enter the 
ease,’’ he said: ‘‘The reason we get stuck so 


often is because we’re too modest before the 
sale is made.’’ 

C. Fred Albert, of Albert & Kernahan, 
Newark, said he had given a good deal of 
thought to the question of credit extension. 
‘*There is one sound basis of credit. I don’t 
care if it is a $10,000 residence or a $200,000 
apartment house, unless a man has 20 percent 
of the principal in cash, he is not a sound risk. 
I haven’t passed an account in the last thirty 
days unless these conditions prevailed. We 
are all too liberal in granting credit in 
housing accounts.’’ 

Allen Church, of A. W. Booth & Bro., Ba- 
yonne, said his firm put the prospective pur- 
chaser through a questionnaire. ‘This ques- 
tionnaire is just about as rigid as if a man 
were in a bank applying for a loan.’’ 

E. A. Pettersen, of Passaic, said that the 
association ought to support some kind of a 





What Would You Have 
Said on ThisP— 


“Over-extension of credit is responsible 
for half our troubles.” 


“There is one sound basis of credit; un- 
less a man has 20 percent of the principal 
in cash, he is not a sound risk.” 


“Any man can sit down and invest his 
money and make 6 to 7 percent; he should 
certainly expect to treble that in busi- 
ness.” 


“The ‘volume hound’ is an animal who 
would go anywhere to sell lumber re- 
gardless of whether or not he made a 
cent on it.” 


“The man in the lumber business who is 
not educated affords the worst kind of 
competition.” 


“My firm lost 3344 percent in volume last 
year, but business has improved.” 


“When business is falling, it is our policy 
to cut down the overhead. We leave each 
other’s customers alone.” 


“Our salesmen do not go out to cut prices. 
They go out to see how much they can get 
over the lowest bidder.” 











system to safeguard accounts and to govern 
credit. 

Mr. Sterner offered the resolution for the 
appointment of a committee, and Mr. Albert 
objected on the ground that a set of rules 
would be of ne avail. Mr. Wolff said he did 
not understand that it would be a ‘‘hard and 
fast’’ set of rules, and when the question was 
put the resolution was adopted unanimously. 


What Profit Should Retailer Make? 


‘*What profit do you think we ought to get 
out of the lumber business?’’ This was the 
first question fired at the lumbermen by Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘‘If you did $500,000 volume last 
year, how much percentage of profit do you 
think you ought to have made?’’ 

Answers came thick and fast. One member 
said he thought the retail lumberman ought to 
average 20 percent profit. Another said any 
man can sit down and invest his money and 
earn from 6 to 7 percent, and he certainly 
should expect to treble that in business. 

Still another lumberman said that in Bergen 
County the retailers figure to get 43 percent 
over costs, and 10 percent over and above ex- 


Appoint Committee 
to Draft Rules 
on Long Credits 


penses. ‘‘If I can’t get 10 percent profit, I 
am going to quit,’’ he added. 

‘‘How many lumbermen in this audience 
got 10 percent profit last year?’’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton asked. Only about fifteen hands went up, 
and so he assumed that about 10 percent of 
the lumbermen of New Jersey earn 10 percent 
on their investments. 

‘“‘Tf you are not getting 10 percent, what 
in the world is the matter with you?’’ was 
Mr. Hamilton’s parting shot. 


Volume Doesn’t Always Mean Profit 


Then the discussion switched to volume, and 
one speaker ventured to remark that too many 
yards are trying for volume, when they should 
be satisfied to do less business and get a greater 
margin of profit. One of the lumbermen said 
that he had found that the man in the lumber 
business who is not educated affords the worst 
kind of competition. 

C. W. Ennis, of Morristown, who has been 
forty-two years in the lumber business, said 
that methods of doing business today are 
vastly different from those in use when he first 
started out, and one member replied by saying 
that the trouble now is that in their search 
for volume certain firms go out of their own 
territory to sell at prices below what they are 
willing to sell for at home. 

George W. Bogen, of the Lackawanna Coal 
& Lumber Co., Paterson, declared that where 
a man knows his costs he expects a reasonable 
profit. He declared that his firm had lost 
33% percent in volume during the last year, but 
that business had improved. 

C. H. Updike, president R. W. Kennedy & 
Co., Trenton, said his firm’s volume would show 
a decrease of 20 percent from last year, but 
the books at the end of this year will measure 
up quite as well as they did last year. 


Lumber and Competitive Materials 


M. J. Kearney, of the Kennedy company, 
left the question at issue to say that the real 
enemy of the lumber business today is substi- 
tute materials. ‘‘Since 1900 there has been 
an inerease in lumber production,’’ he said, 
‘“but the output of substitutes has increased by 
leaps and bounds.’’ His final word was: ‘‘If 
you can create the demand for lumber, the 
volume and profit will take care of themselves.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton asked whether a retail yard 
should employ salesmen. He said that he had 
been misquoted as having said he opposed the 
handling of substitutes, and emphasized his 
attitude in this regard by saying: ‘‘If it is 
necessary to sell drygoods in a lumber yard to 
make the business a success, then my advice is 
to sell drygoods.’’ 

Elmer Blauvelt, of the Comfort Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., Hackensack, said that volume is not 
what his concern is looking for. He said 
with great emphasis: ‘‘we do insist on get- 
ting the business in our own towns. We are 
going to meet competition that comes into our 
territory from the outside.’’ 

At this point the meeting adjourned for 
luncheon, which was served at the Washington 
restaurant two blocks away. During the lunch- 
eon the dozen or more tables hummed with talk 
of the lumber business. When the meeting 
resumed, a number of the lumbermen remarked 
that they had spent the luncheon hour very 
profitably. 

Won’t Cut Prices to Get Volume 

Mr. Hamilton called on Mr. Albert as the 
first speaker of the afternoon and the discus- 
sion again turned to volume. ‘‘I am going to 
get every bit of business I can get and make 4 
profit,’’ said Mr. Albert. ‘‘ We all know that 


the more business we can handle, the more 
money we can make. 


Our volume this year 
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will top 30,000,000 feet. Our sales will top 
$1,500,000, but so far as going out and cutting 
prices to get business is concerned, we won’t 
do it.’’ 

‘¢Volume doesn’t interest the lumber dealers 
of Hudson County,’’ said Spencer D. Baldwin, 
of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Jersey City. ‘‘Our 
volume is 40 percent below that of last year. 
If we get more business, we must go outside 
of Hudson County. When business is falling, it 
js our policy to cut down the overhead. We 
in Hudson county leave each other’s customers 
alone.’’ 

Harry Sievers, of the Elizabeth Sash & Door 
Co., said his coneern did not aim at volume. 
Here, Mr. Albert went back to the subject of 
salesmen, and said the good salesman is the 
keystone of any good business. ‘‘Our sales- 
men do not go out to cut prices,’’ he added. 
‘‘They go out to see how much they can get 
over the lowest bidder.’’ 

Scores Policy of the ‘‘Volume Hound’’ 


Mr. Pettersen recalled that someone had 
stated that some firms had sold below costs, 
and said his firm is out for all the business 


it can get, but that it will not cut to costs 
under any circumstances. He declared the 
association had never recognized close bound- 
aries and added: ‘‘Everyone of us has cus- 
tomers who are operating in other territories. 
And it is not violating ethies to accept this 
business as long as we get a fair profit.’’ 

Mr. Pettersen here coined the pharse ‘‘ volume 
hound’’ and defined such an ‘‘animal’’ as a 
man who would go anywhere to sell lumber 
regardless of whether or not he made a cent 
on it. He said there are different degrees 
of the ‘‘ volume hound’’ and that the man who 
gets volume and makes a profit is the ‘‘in- 
telligent volume hound.’’ 


The Passaic lumberman also brought up the 
subject of bad debts, and estimated his firm’s 
losses from this source at 2 percent. Mr. 
Hamilton enlarged on this assertion to say that 
$200,000,000 would be a fair estimate of the 
yearly business of members of the association, 
and that the 2 percent meant an annual loss 
of $4,000,000. ‘‘That shows the importance,’’ 
Mr. Hamilton said, ‘‘of taking concerted action 
to curb our eredits.’’ 


News of and Comment by Members 


Erwin Ennis, secretary of the association, was 
recently elected for another term by the board of 
directors. Mr. Ennis presented his report at the 
fall meeting, showing that he had been very much 
on the job during the vacation season. He says 
the “‘trials and tribulations’ of two hundred or 
more lumbermen are enough to keep any man 
constantly on the jump. 

Five firms have recently joined the ranks of 
the Jersey association. They are William A. 
Jones & Son, Newark; E. D. Gardner & Son, Union 
City; the Creskill Lumber Co., Creskill, N. J.; 
the Franklin Lumber Co., Newark, and the Wil- 
liam Barkhorn Co., Newark. 

Members of the association arose for one minute 
during the meeting in a silent prayer of tribute to 
Frank E. Kearney, late vice president and treasurer 
of the Vreeland-Kearney Lumber Co., Newark. Mr. 
Kearney and his son, Robert, were recently killed 
by bandits. The association has offered $1,000 as 
a reward for the capture of the highwaymen and 
other rewards make up a total of $5,000. The 
association appointed a committee to draft resolu- 
tions, and these will be engraved and sent to 
Mr. Kearney’s widow. Mr. Kearney was a director 
of the association at the time of his death. 

President Edward Hamilton, who is a director of 
the National Retail Lumbermen’s Association, said 
he had not made up his mind whether he would 
attend the coming annual of the National in New 
Orleans. Asked for an expression of lumber con- 
ditions in New Jersey, Mr. Hamilton replied with 
one word—‘‘spotty.” 


C. H. Updike, of R. W. Kennedy & Co., Trenton, 
attended the fall meeting with two representatives 
of the firm. Mr. Updike has two jobs on his hands. 
Besides being president of the lumber firm, he is 
postmaster of Trenton. 





Clifford A. Brant, of the A. A. Brant Lumber 
€o., which operates a chain of New Jersey yards, 
was conspicuous in Newark by his absence. None 
of the lumbermen could recall a meeting before at 
which “Cliff’ had not been very much present. 
Inquiries as to the state of his health have been 
dispatched to his home in Toms River. 


The practice of some building and loan associa- 
tions in refusing to pay for lumber until build- 
ings are completed, brought hot fire from a num- 
ber of the lumbermen. Steps will be taken to curb 
this practice. 


Two former secretaries of the state association 
were interested participants in the fall meeting. 
George E. DeNike is with Mr. Hamilton’s concern 
in Paterson, and John Greenleaf Whittier is at 
the head of the firm that bears his name. 


Harry W. Smock, former president of the asso- 
Ciation, was also an interested spectator. He 
didn’t have much to say from the floor, but he was 
seen in many informal conferences. 


Andrew H. Dykes, head of the Dykes Lumber Co., 
is a good joiner. He is a member of the New 
York, Long Island, New Jersey and Northeastern 
associations and is a live wire in all of them. 


Owning a yard in Hoboken entitles him to frater- 
nize with the New Jersey “bunch.” 





Spencer D. Baldwin, head of the Hudson County 
group, believes his little community organization is 
the nearest thing to perfection in association 
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work. “We do business right from the shoulder,” 
he said. “The scalpers are afraid to come across 
our county line.” 

C. Fred Albert, of Albert & Kernahan, Newark, 
announced that his firm is going to start at once 
with improvements on the firm’s milling facili- 
ties. “The present mill has been going fifteen 
hours a day for the last year, and it is getting 
tired,’ he said. 





Fred Bailey, of the Bailey & Alling Lumber Co., 
Newark, is a dyed-in-the-wool association man, 
having been connected with the Jersey organiza- 
tion since it started. He has been treasurer for 
so long that few of the present membership can 
recall exactly when he was first elected. 





Arthur Tuttle, of the Tuttle Brothers’ Lumber 
Co., Westfield, came to the meeting with no com- 
plaints to make about business in general. 


John Stewart, of the Stewart Lumber Co., Gar- 
field, N. J., took a great deal of interest in the 
proceedings and was called upon for several im- 
promptu speeches. He is also head of the Tenafly 
Lumber Co., at Tenafly, N. J. 


Secretary Ennis “told the world” after the 
meeting last Thursday that he expected to put in 
a week-end of rest. He said he hadn’t stopped 
going since the spring meeting. Mr. Hamilton 
urged him to make it a week, but the secretary 
refused. 


State Foresters in Annual 


Ba.trmorE, Mp., Oct. 18.—Forestry officials 
of twenty-one states attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of State For- 
esters, which took place last week partly in 
Baltimore and partly in other Maryland towns. 
The sessions opened on last Monday morning 
at the Southern Hotel, where the delegates were 
welcomed by Mayor Jackson, after which they 
held a brief business session, at which the ques- 
tion of the relation of state parks to forests 
was discussed. A committee was named to 
draft resolutions, which received consideration 
at the gathering on Wednesday evening in the 
Francis Seott Key Hotel, in Frederick, and 
were adopted. 

The ‘discussions on Monday revealed senti- 
ment against dual organizations to take care 
of state forests and state parks, and the pre- 
vailing view expressed was that suitable sites 
within state forests should be developed for 
park purposes. It was maintained that recrea- 
tional uses and game protection are among 
the primary reasons for the existence of state 
forests, instead of, as is frequently emphasized, 
the conservation and the growth of timber for 
lumbering purposes. 

Later in the day the foresters went to Annap- 
olis, where they visited the State House and 
the Naval Academy, with a dinner at Carvel 
Hall and another business session there after- 
ward. The night was also spent at this his- 
toric hostelry. 

On Tuesday the members of the convention 
left Annapolis by ferry steamer for the eastern 
shore and inspected the loblolly pine forests of 
the peninsula. Experimental planting on cut- 
over timber lands was observed, and the group 
also visited the Starr arboretum, near Easton, 
where lunch was served by Mrs. William J. 
Starr. At the arboretum the visitors learned 
not only that the: experiment is having its 
twentieth anniversary, but that Mrs. Starr is 
well on the way toward the realization of her 
plan to grow every one of the 150 trees in- 
digenous to Maryland on the adjoining estate 
of Hope House, one of the historic mansions of 
the eastern shore, erected in 1740. 


Following several forestry demonstrations in 
Dorchester County, the foresters had dinner at 
the Hotel Dixon, in Cambridge, and they took 
the night boat back to Baltimore, where the 
discussions were resumed Wednesday in the 
Southern Hotel, the question of uniting the ac- 
tivities of firewardens and game wardens under 
one staff in the interest of economy being 
brought up by Chapin Jones, state forester of 
Virginia. The rest of the day was devoted to 
inspection of the Gunpowder water shed, whence 
Baltimore gets its water supply, and where 
extensive cultivation of conifers and other forest 


growths is being carried on. 


Resuming field trips on the third day, the 
foresters went to Fredefick and established 
headquarters at the Francis Scott Key Hotel. 
At the session held there they acted on the 
resolution on the relation of state forests to 
parks. Among the places taken in Thursday 
were Terxler’s stave mill in Frederick County 
and Catoctin furnace, where the first steamboat 
propeller and the iron plates for the Monitor 
were produced. On Friday, hardwood timber- 
lands in the western part of the state were 
visited, 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—Austin F. Hawes, State forester of 
Connecticut. 


Vice president—C. L. Harrington, State forester 
of Wisconsin. 

Secretary-treasurer—Chapin Jones, State forester 
of Virginia. 

F. W. Besley, state forester of Maryland and 
retiring president of the association, was elected 
a member of the executive committee, with M. 
B. Pratt, state forester of California, as the 
other new member of the board. 


Visiting foresters went to Washington on 
Friday to attend meetings on that day and on 
Saturday of the United States Forest Service 
to consider federal and state codperation in 
forestry work under the Clarke-McNary law. 
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Carolina Piners Hear Instructive Talks 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CHARLESTON, 8. C., Oct. 21.—The semiannual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
which claims to be the oldest lumber body of 
its kind in the country, came to a close this 
afternoon after a business session featured by 
addresses covering subjects such as State dem- 
onstration forests, forest taxation laws, short- 
leaf pine and sap lumber, and reduction of the 
Federal income tax law. An appeal by Judge 
F. S. Spruill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., counsel 
for the association, for members to work in 
behalf of reducing the corporation income tax 
law, met with a hearty response from about a 
hundred lumbermen of several States, who made 
up his audience. 

Following the business session, held at the 
Francis Marion Hotel, the members adjourned 
for luncheon, and will assemble next in Nor- 
folk, in March, for the annual meeting. 

Tuesday was given over chiefly to inspection 
tests at the plant of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber 
Co., and to entertainment at historic Fort Moul- 
trie, on Sullivan’s Island. 


Points Out Inequalities of Income Tax Law 


The meeting Wednesday opened at 10 a. m., 
with President G. J. Cherry in the chair. The 
first speaker was Judge Spruill, who vigorously 
assailed the present income tax law on the 
grounds that it discriminated against corpora- 
tions, and because of that, against 15,000,000 
stockholders in this country. There stands in 
the treasury a surplus for the last two fiscal 
years of more than $400,000,000. ‘‘That sur- 
plus was taken from you and me,’’ Judge Spruill 
said, addressing his hearers as stockholders, 
adding: ‘‘I am not in sympathy with polities 
that seek to use the people’s money for political 
exploitation. i am against the collection of any 
taxes not needed for an economical and just 
administration of governmental affairs.’’ 

In view of the fact that the income tax law 
is rolling up a surplus for the treasury, a re- 
duction ‘‘can, ought to, and will be made. The 
question is, Who shall be entitled to the reduc- 
tion?’’ Judge Spruill answered that question 
by stating corporations are paying two and one- 
half times as much percentum as individuals, 
That means that the 15,000,000 holders of cor- 
poration stocks—most of which are owned in 
comparatively small blocks—are paying in ex- 
cess of what they proportionately should. It is 
not merely the corporation, but those stock- 
holders into whose pockets the Government is 
putting its hands, demanding 13% percent, 
when the individual is assessed only 4 percent 
of his earnings. If, instead of the corpora- 
tion paying direct, the stockholder should have 
to pay the 13% percent himself from the divi- 
dends, there would go up a howl that would 
shake the foundations of the Government, Judge 
Spruill told his hearers. 

**Concentrate your fire,’’ he advised in dis- 
cussing the question of relief. ‘‘Don’t go to 
your congressmen and ask for a revision of the 
law, but for that portion alone which affects 
the corporation tax. That’s how the capital 
stock tax was changed.’’ 

Following Judge Spruill’s address, a motion 
was adopted urging that all members of the 
association write personal letters to their sena- 
tors and congressmen, requesting relief along 
the lines advocated by Judge Spruill. 


Providing for Future Timber Crop 


Several aspects of the lumber industry were 
discussed by J. 8S. Holmes, State forester of the 
North Carolina conservation and development 
department. Taking up the difficulties which 
the land owning lumbermen of the North Caro- 
lina pine region will meet in efforts to provide 
present and future supplies of timber for their 
operations, Mr. Holmes stated that the lumber- 
man is ‘‘reluetantly coming to the conclusion 
that the land must be either held for such tim- 
ber crop as can be produced from it, or disposed 





of at a price greatly below what has been 
counted upon, and even at a small price the 
disposal of land might be a matter of many 
years’ waiting unless the State or Federal Gov- 
ernment should launch a broad policy of acquisi- 
tion. The main alternative to public acquisition 
and management is the retention of the land 
by the present owners and the growing of tim. 
ber for future supply. In this alternative two 
main problems must be solved. One is, Can 
the land owning operator profitably grow suc- 
cessive crops of timber by cutting to a diameter 
limit, and the other is, Can the burden of an 
annual tax on the growing crop be lightened?’’ 


Mr. Holmes brought out the suggestion in this 
connection that operators would find it more 
profitable to cut only the larger timber on a 
tract and leave the smaller trees for a future 
cut. ‘‘In other words,’’ he stated, ‘‘by cut- 
ting to a reasonable diameter limit they would 
not only cheapen their operation and thus pro- 
duce greater profits, but they would insure a 
growing crop on the land which they, through 
market conditions, are forced to hold indefi- 
nitely.’’ 

Fire prevention and improved logging meth- 
ods were urged by the speaker in touching upon 
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the reduction of costs. He pointed out that as 
a means to encourage the adoption of new 
methods of logging, public forests should be 
used for demonstrational purposes. He quoted 
W. W. Ashe, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, in arguing that State and national forests 
should be used by the Government to show by 
actual operation that the forestry measures ad- 
vocated by the experts would pan out as claimed. 
Lumbermen and land owners, Mr. Holmes ad- 
vised, should coéperate in establishing public 
forests for demonstration purposes. Mr. Holmes 
also urged reform of the State forest taxation 
law as a means of promoting better methods of 
logging, so that the assessment for taxation will 
be based on the present assessed value of the 
land without reference to the growing timber. 


Shortleaf pine and sap lumber were enthusias- 
tically championed by C. B. Harman, of Atlanta, 
Ga., secretary Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


‘*The demand for shortleaf pine, sap finish, 
and millwork is greater than the supply,’’ Mr. 
Harman said. ‘‘The grain, or figure, is more 
attractive and beautiful than in any other specie 
of pine. Rotary cut veneers from shortleaf sap 
pine logs can not be equalled by any other soft- 
wood timber. No other wood of equal value 
possesses so many good qualities and no other 
wood is adapted to the use of so many different 
purposes. I consider shortleaf pine the queen 


of our southern forests, and my experience in 
lumber dates back to 1889.’’ 


Marketing Shortleaf Pine 


Mr. Harman spoke of the fact that the lum- 
ber discussed is plentiful, and he went into 
detail in describing the favorable qualities of 
shortleaf pine for taking and holding paint, 
stain, or varnish and in discussing its durabil- 
ity. ‘‘You need never expect,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
market your shortleaf pine to the best advan- 
tage until you shall have informed the users, 
the public, of its splendid qualities in relation 
to other species.’’ The public should be edu- 
eated, he said, in discussing the problem of 
eliminating losses, as to the uses of lower grades, 
‘<The demand for lower grades,’’ he stated, 
‘*igs short because the public is using millions of 
feet of your better grades for purposes which 
your lower grades will fill every requirement.’’ 

Predicting prosperity for the southern lumber 
industry, Mr. Harman in conclusion said that 
within the next few years the lumber business 
will have arrived at a more scientific basis, pro- 
viding only that advantage be taken of the un- 
excelled natural facilities for reforestation. 
‘*We can grow trees here quicker than in any 
other section of the United States,’’ he said. 
‘*Shortleaf pine is native to every State in the 
South and it grows quicker than any other lun- 
ber producing tree in the world.’’ 


Committee Reports 


Reports of several committees were made, in- 
cluding that of the waste prevention committee. 
This committee urged that members foster the 
contest being conducted by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The member- 
ship committee reported eight new members; 
the inspection committee reported on the tests 
held at the plant of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber 
Co. A different scheme was used, the commit- 
tee reported, units of various grades showing 
high and low, and it worked out nicely. 


About half a hundred pieces of lumber previ- 
ously graded by official inspectors, and carefully 
marked, were displayed both rough and dressed 
and were classified by the participating mill 
inspectors on cars, in the terms specified by the 
rules of the association. The first prize, $10, 
was won by George E. Creekmur, of the Rich- 
mond Cedar Works, Norfolk, his score being 85. 
The second prize was awarded to G. S. Carter, 
of the Montague Camp Lumber Co., Charleston, 
whose score was 82. Two contestants tied with 
80, for the third prize; they were J. B. Reigler, 
of the North State Lumber Co., Charleston, and 
J.C. Cathrell, of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 
About eighty inspectors participated. 

The association adopted the report of the 
trade extension committee, which recommended 
that the trade extension program as initiated 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation be adopted. 

Following the committee reports, the associa- 
tion considered several minor changes in the off- 
cial inspection rules, and then adjourned for 
luncheon. 

The logging congress which had been sched- 
uled originally was not conducted. 

The North Carolina Pine Association has held 
many of its semiannual meetings in Charleston, 
and the members usually enjoy their stay here. 
Yesterday afternoon they were guests of Col. 
R. John West, commander of Fort Moultrie, 
and his command, and they were pleasantly 
entertained. Resolutions of thanks to Col. West 
and his staff were adopted. 

The inspection test was followed by a de- 
lightful luncheon, at which two addresses of 
interest were delivered. Walter Walton, of Nor- 
folk, insurance manager for the association, 
spoke on ‘‘Fire Prevention and Plant House- 
keeping,’’ and John M. Gibbs, of Norfolk, secre- 
tary, spoke on ‘‘Care in Manufacture and Kiln 
Drying.’’ Both subjects were instructively 
handled. 
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Northwest Missourians in Semiannual 


Sr. JosEPH, Mo., Oct. 18.—That the fraternal 
feeling among the dealers of Northwest Mis- 
souri, who attended the semiannual meeting here 
last Thursday of the Northwest Missouri Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, is among the most 
pronounced of western associations, and that 
the cooperation among the dealers is aiding in 
solving some of the questions of the trade, were 
the gist of the statements of speakers at the 
sessions. The dealers were the guests at the 
Hotel Robidoux of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers. Following a noon luncheon they held a 
brief session at which technical discussions 
formed the program, and after that the deal- 
ers played golf at the Highlands Club or at- 
tended the theaters. At the evening dinner 
nearly 200 lumbermen and members of their 
families gathered. 

Harry A. Smith, vice president and treasurer 
of the South Park Lumber Co., of St. Joseph, 
who is serving his second year as president of 
the association, presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion and was toastmaster at night. J. L. Brown, 
of Maysville, Mo., acted as secretary. 


At the afternoon session F. M. Hartley, of 
Baldwin, Kan., president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and E. E. Woods, of 
Kansas City, secretary and manager of that as- 
sociation, led ia the discussions. 


President Hartley spoke on a model lien law, 
on proposed legislation and on the activities of 
the Southwestern association. Mr. Woods pre- 
sented the advantages of association meetings in 
the exchange of ideas. He said there is an in- 
clination now among brick manufacturers to 
market through the dealers again and the gen- 
eral cement situation in this part of the coun- 
try is said to be good. Attention was called to 
a probable consolidation of mills on the West 
coast, in which case more stable prices on fir 
might be expected. There is nothing definite as 
yet, he said. Mr. Hartley brought out that in 
a number of places an attempt is being made to 
stimulate business by placing more solicitors in 
the field. In regard to mail order business it 
was said that lumber for the ordinary home 
could be purchased $50 to $100 cheaper through 


regular dealers than through mail order houses. 

At the dinner which started at 6:30 o’clock, 
the preliminary program of entertainment was 
given by twin girl violinists, Bernice and 


Beatrice Bachman, accompanied on the piano by 
their sister Dorothy, and by Marvin Thomas, 
baritone soloist, accompanied by Miss Dorothy 
An orchestra 


Thompson, all of St. Joseph. 

















HARRY A. SMITH, F. 
St. Joseph, Mo.; 
President of Northwest 
Association 


M. HARTLEY, 
sSaldwin, Kan. ; 
Took Active Part in 
Discussions 


also furnished musie for the dinner and dance. 

The first after-dinner speaker introduced by 
Toastmaster Smith was President Hartley, of 
the Southwestern association, who advised the 
retailers to codperate in the publicity cam- 
paign of the manufacturers, in which it is pro- 
posed to spend $1,000,000 a year for the next 
five years. Mr. Hartley said that the conserva- 
tionists succeeded so well in their campaign to 
save the country’s timber that the lumber busi- 
ness has fallen off during the last year or so and 
the market for substitutes is growing rapidly. 


He criticised the present methods of taxing tim- 
ber and said that forest fires cause greater loss 
than the wood cutter. 

Secretary Woods, of the Southwestern associa- 
tion, called attention of an experiment now be- 
ing made by a big mail order house in estab- 
lishing branches in small towns. Three such 
stores have been established. In the Marys- 
ville, Kan., store there were 16,000 visitors the 
first ten days, and 80 percent either bought or 
made inquiries which might lead to a sale. On 
the twentieth day 2,000 persons visited the store. 
The trade territory was extended to a distance 
of forty miles. Other merchants of the town 
also profited. If present experiments are a 
success stores will be placed in fifty towns, said 
Mr. Woods. Here is a situation of which the 
retail lumber dealers must take notice, he said. 
The problem of financing the lumber business 
was taken up and the effect on the business of 
purchasing motor cars, radios, and other things 
under the installment plan. 

S. E. Jackson, of Creston, Iowa, a charter 
member of the association thirty years ago, told 
of the early history of the organization. 

A short talk was made by John E. Johnston, 
of Kansas City, traffic manager of the South- 
western association. 

Harry Gorsuch of Kansas City, for seventeen 
years secretary of the Southwestern association, 
also spoke briefly. 

The principal address was by Judge A. B. 
Dunean, of St. Joseph, of the probate court of 
Buchanan County, who told of the necessity of 
developing brain as well as brawn in this coun- 
try, contrasting intellectual development with 
athletic achievements. He said it is organiza- 
tions such as is represented by the lumber 
dealers that work for higher ideals, and that will 
eventually raise the intellectual and moral life 
of the nation. Codperation and a friendly feel- 
ing among the dealers will aid in putting busi- 
ness on a higher plane. He also warned that 
business must advance with the changing times 
if it is to continue prosperous. He saw in the 
rural districts an opportunity for business in 
the construction of farm houses and buildings 
along new paved State highways. 


Texas Millmen Discuss Grade Marking 


LUFKIN, Tex., Oct. 18.—An interesting meet- 
ing of the East Texas Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion was held here Oct. 16, the Angelina Hotel 
being headquarters. The business sessions were 
held in Lufkin’s new $125,000 theater, ‘‘ The 
Pines,’’ which incidentally is owned largely by 
Lufkin lumbermen. 

Allen Few, general manager Jasper County 
Lumber Co., in the absence of President E. J. 








300th of the association, presided, with George 
R. Christie, as secretary. 

H. J. Eberly, chief of the State forestry di- 
vision, addressed the millmen, reporting small 
fire losses in the woods, which he attributed 
largely to the codperation of the millmen in 
fire prevention work. Mr. Eberly suggested a 
plan whereby a representative from each plant 
would be appointed as a State volunteer for- 


ester. With coming of cold weather and con- 
sequent dying of grass, the codperation of all 
will be needed to prevent fires as a result of 
men building ‘‘ coffee fires,’’ ‘‘ warming fires’’ 
etc. A. E,. Hickerson, of Conroe, heartily en- 
dorsed Mr. Eberly’s plan for a State volun- 
teer forestry corps, and told of a system in- 
stalled at his plant. 

A telegram from A, J. Peavy, president Peavy- 


fing 





<= 





Mill managers in attendance at meeting of East Texas Mill Managers’ Association at Angelina Hotel, Lufkin, Oct. 16. 
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Wilson Lumber Co., was read expressing re- 
gret over his inability to attend the meeting. 

Prof, Rice, colored, was then introduced and 
spoke of his organization’s work among ne- 
groes in the sawmill district, asking for the 
support of the lumbermen in his work which 
was endorsed by them. 

A committee composed of George R. Christie, 
chairman, A. E. Hickerson, and H. G. Temple 
was named to investigate propositions regarding 
charity, ete., and to make their recommendations 
for action. This followed a discussion in regard 
to the solicitation of funds by so many organiza 
tions. 

A discussion on ‘‘grade marking’’ was the 
chief subject of the meeting and this session 
was presided over by E. L. Kurth in the ab- 
sence of J. W. Link. Addresses on this sub- 
ject were delivered by E. L. Kurth, Watson 


ce 


Associations Plans and 


Oct. 25-28—Third Portable Sawmill Demonstration, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Oct. 26-—-Carolina Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Charlotte, N. C. Annual, 

Oct, 27-30—Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, B. C. 
Annual. 

Nov. 2—Evansville Lumbermen's Club, Evansville, Ind. 
Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 4-5—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual, 
Nov. 8—Florida Lumber and Millwork Association, San 
Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 
Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 
Nov. 9—Shortleaf Yellow Pine Association, Columbus, 
Miss. 


Nov. 9—New York Lumber Trade Association. Recep- 
tion and dance, Nov. 11, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. Annual. 

Nov. 9-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
Nov. 11-12—West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Brownwood, Tex. Annual, 

Nov. 15-16—Loyal Legion ef Loggers and Lumbermen, 


Portland, Ore. Semi-annual meeting board of dj- 
rectors, 


Walker, L. D. Gilbert, Paul Sanderson and 
W. M. Gibbs. Messrs. Kurth and Gilbert made 
very convincing talks favoring and urging all 
manufacturers to adopt ‘‘grade marking.’’ 
After a vote it was found that, with very few 
exceptions, all mills represented were already 
grade marking their lumber. ‘‘The Temple 
Lumber Co. was among the last to adopt grade 
marking,’’ stated Mr. Gilbert in his address, 
‘fand the principal reason for doing so, was the 
demand by consumers for grade marked lumber, 
and also to assure the ultimate consumer that 
he got what he paid for. Carrying standardiza- 
tion to its fullest meaning in the lumber indus- 
try was another and important reason for grade 
marking,’’ Mr. Gilbert said. 

A. L. Boisfontaine, representing the South- 
ern Pine Association, also addressed the mill- 
men giving the viewpoint from the advertising 


Nov. 16-—Mississippi-East Louisiana Mill Managers’ As- 
sociution, Laurel, Miss. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. General meeting. 

Nov. 18-19—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Francisco, Calif. 

Nov. 22-23—Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual, 

Nov. 23—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Hotel Ralston, 
Columbus, Ga. Monthly meeting. 

Dec. 6-9-——-Western Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion, Victoria, B. C. Annual. 

Dec. 14-15—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 

Jan. 12-13, 1927—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association af 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, An- 
nual. 

Jan. 18-20, 1927—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 19-21, 1927—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28, 1927—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual, 


side of the grade marking situation. It was 
his observation that the public generally is 
in favor of grade-marked lumber. 

John Bonner pointed out that a great num- 
ber of architects and builders were under the 
impression that lumber as good as that fur- 
nished twenty-five years ago could not be se- 
cured, this being due only to the fact that they 
were securing lower grades but paying for 
upper grades. The only way to overcome such 
evils and such impressions is through making 
and selling grade-marked lumber, and the edu- 
cation of the public to these facts. Many lum- 
bermen reported heartily in favor of grade 
marking, if it could be put over 100 percent, 

Entertainment included lunch at the An- 
gelina Hotel and golf at Lufkin’s new Lake 
Myriad Country Club, concluding the day with 
a dinner and dance at the Angelina. 


L \ ti ] ti 

Jan. 26-28, 1927—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28, 1927. Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 28-29, 1927—American Forestry Association, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual. 

Feb. 1-3, 1927—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual. 

Feb. 2-3, 1927—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 2-4, 1927—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 9-10, 1927—National Association of Commission 

Lumber Salesmen, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11, 1927—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 15-17, 1927—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb, 24-26, 1927—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 24-25, 1927—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 

Association, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 








American Forestry Annual 

New Haven, Conn., Oct. 18.—The Connecti- 
cut Forestry Association, through Secretary P. L. 
Buttrick, announces that it will act as host at 
the fifty-second annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association, which will be held here 
on Jan, 28 and 29, 1927. Cabinet members, 
scientists and distinguished speakers who have 
been associated with the movement to conserve 
the forests of the country will be present and 
efforts are being made this year to popularize 
the convention, bringing before the people the 
necessity of careful supervision over forest lands. 

Pacific Logging Congress 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 16.—Secretary A. 
Whisnant has taken up permanent quarters at 
the Hotel Vancouver this week, prepared to re- 
main in personal charge of arrangements until 
the dates of the seventeenth international Pa. 
cifie Logging Congress, and the accompanying 
machinery show, which opens on Oct. 27, con- 
tinuing to Saturday, Oct. 30. All preparations 
for the big event in logging circles are prac- 
tically completed, Secretary Whisnant states. 
For the evening of Friday, Oct. 29, Hon. R. 
Randolph Bruce, lieutenant-governor of British 
Columbia, is expected to be the guest of honor 
at a banquet to be held in the Hotel Vancouver. 

To house all the exhibits in the big machinery 
show, which has become one of the leading fea- 
tures of the logging congress, a temporary build- 
ing is being erected close to the big brick North 
Pacific freight terminal, where the congress as- 
sembles for its sessions. 

Interchange of ideas among logging opera- 
tors, their engineers and superintendents, is one 
of the chief ideas underlying the logging con- 
gress as an organization. Many papers and 
addresses on subjects of practical interest to 
loggers will be presented, and full discussion on 
each is allowed. The other big feature of the 
program has to do with problems of logging 
engineering, which has come to be a distinct 


branch of the industry, so much so that courses 
in logging engineering are now given, and de- 
grees granted in Pacifie coast universities. Each 
of the three days of active sessions, the con- 
gress will sit both forenoon and afternoon. 


West Texas Dealers Annual 


Brownwoop, Tex., Oct. 18.—Lumbermen of 
this town have issued a special invitation to lum- 
bermen of the West Texas section to attend the 
annual meeting of the West Texas Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which will be held here 
on Nov. 11 and 12. Local lumber dealers, in- 
cluding the Brownwood Lumber Co., William 
Cameron & Co., Frontier Lumber Co., H. H. 
Hardin, Higginbotham Bros. & Co. and Rock- 
well Bros. & Co., have declared that they, with 
the people of Brownwood, are sparing no efforts 
to see that delegates and visitors to this con- 
vention will be properly entertained. A com- 
mittee is preparing a business program that will 
embody many of the questions and problems of 
vital importance to the lumber industry of the 
central West. 


S@@aeaeeaeaaaaani 
Mississippi-Louisiana Millmen 
E.Lectric Minus, Miss., Oct. 19.—Secretary 
Eugene Bridgers, of the Mississippi-East Louisi- 
ana Sawmill Managers’ Association, this place, 
announces that the organization will hold its 
next meeting on Nov. 16 at Laurel, Miss. 


National Commission Lumber Salesmen 


F, J. Shead, Chicago, director of publicity for 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, announces that the fourth annual 
convention of this organization will be held 
Feb. 9 and 10, 1927, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. The association has recently issued a 
roster of its membership, copies of which will 
be sent to anyone on request. Mr. Shead’s of- 
fice is 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Easterners to Go on Special Train 


New York, Oct. 18.—The eastern lumber- 
men’s cost bureau special train to the tenth an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealer’s Association will leave New York at 
1:10 p. m. on Nov. 6. Lumbermen from New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania will make the trip to New Orleans to- 
gether. It is planned to have a stopover of five 
hours at Chattanooga, Tenn., so the lumbermen 


may visit Lookout Mountain and other points of 


interest. Erwin Ennis, secretary of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, is chairman 
of a committee in charge of the ‘‘special.’’ He 
hopes to have one carload exclusively of New 
Jersey lumbermen. 


Forest Management Conference 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Oct. 16.—Trustees of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
announce that the 1926 meeting will be held in 
Victoria, B. C., Dee. 6 to 9, and will be a forest 
management conference of all Pacifie coast 
forest interests, as was last year’s meeting. 
The 1925 meeting in the Empress Hotel was 
thoroughly constructive, and in view of that fact 
the association has again chosen Victoria in 
order to further the close codperation in protec- 
tive measures extended last year by the British 
Columbia authorities. 

Dee. 6 will be devoted to meetings of the 
publicity and protection committees, represent- 
ing all western private and public forest 
agencies, to deal with details of educational 
work, codperative organization, air patrol, fire 
weather forecasting, field equipment, fire class!- 
fication and reporting, and other matters. 

Dec. 7 and 8, and until noon, Dee. 9, will be 
occupied by the general conference. Besides 


the usual reports on the past fire season and 
its lessons, the program will cover such topics 
as: Fire organization for abnormal years; 
logging camp fire problems; slash disposal; law 
enforcement; timber and reforestation insur- 
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ance; forest insect and disease hazards; re- 
forestation research and possibilities; manage- 
ment of mixed species stands; and taxation and 
legislation. 


New York Lumber Trade Annual 


New York, Oct. 18.—The New York Lumber 
Trade Association will celebrate its fortieth an- 
niversary with a reception, dinner and dance 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 11. The 
Waldorf dance orchestra will furnish music. 
The annual meeting of the association will be 
held Nov. 9 at the headquarters in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. A buffet luncheon will be held 
from noon to 1 o’elock, when the meeting will 
eonvene. The nominating committee will meet 
Thursday to select a ticket and it is believed 
that Everett L. Barnard, of Church E, Gates & 
Co., will be named to succeed himself as presi- 
dent. Members of the nominating committee 
are William C. Reid, Jacob Bayer, Wilfred E. 
Murchie, Charles Hill and Harry 8. Lafond. 


Box Makers Hear Merchandising Plans 


New York City, Oct. 18.—The plans of the 
National Lumber Trade Extension Committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the results so far obtained in the 
campaign for subscriptions by lumber manufac- 
turers to the proposed fund of a million dollars 
a year for trade promotion purposes, were out- 
lined before the twenty-seventh semiannual con- 
vention of the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, held here Oct. 13 to 15, by 
Arthur T. Upson, consulting engineer of the 
National Association, for Wilson Compton, its 
secretary-manager. 

The inroads of substitutes in the fields of 
lumber were cited and the plans to put wood 
back into its proper places of use and to extend 
these uses were explained. Lumber producers 





If a man isn’t too bashful to ask 
you for a figure, don’t be too 
bashful to ask him for an order. 





generally, Mr. Upson said, intend to improve, 
as far as possible, manufacturing practices, 
grading, seasoning and handling. This will be 
followed by proper merchandising methods. It 
is not the intention, the speaker emphasized, 
‘**to force the consumer to use lumber, but rather 
to make the customer glad to use lumber.’’ 

Mr. Upson said further that wooden box 
manufacturers could follow the plan of the 
lumbermen to good advantage. Better designs of 
containers can be brought about to meet diversi- 
fied needs, and wooden boxes can be made so 
that the manufacturer of the commodity to be 
packed will be glad to get them, the railroads 
glad to handle them and the consumer glad to 
receive them. 


Two Ontario District Meetings 


Toronto, OntT., Oct. 18—The newly or- 
ganized northwestern branch of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held its 
second meeting, at Palmerston, on Oct. 13. 
Harry Truax, of Walkerton, occupied the chair, 
with Andrew Henderson, of Orangeville, as see- 
retary. The outstanding feature of the meet- 
img was an address by George Wilson, manager 
of the White Pine Bureau, who described to 
the retailers the organization work that had 
already been carried on among manufacturers 
of white pine in eastern Canada and the 
bureau’s future plans. 

Addresses upon the work of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association were also 
given by G. B. Van Blaricom, of Toronto, and 
Horace Boulthee, secretary of the Ontario asso- 
lation. Trade conditions were discussed ex- 
tensively by the members present and it was 
the consensus that a fairly active fall might be 
expected, but no definite improvement could 
be looked for, and that the purchasing policy 
that had been followed by retailers throughout 


1925 should be continued, rather than that any 
movement should develop for purchasing exten- 
sively in advance of requirements. 

At Kitchener, Ont., on the following day, a 
meeting of the Stratford district branch of the 
Ontario association was held at the Windsor 
Hotel, with N. M. Bearinger, of Elmira, in the 
chair. Mr. Wilson, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, was in attendance at this meeting also 
and delivered an address similar to the one he 
delivered at Palmerston. In addition to a dis- 
cussion of the White Pine Bureau, the mem- 
bers exchanged experiences on trade conditions 
and discussed, very fully their individual policies 
in connection with deliveries. It seemed to be 
the consensus that the time had come when a 
retail lumber dealer must employ a truck for 
deliveries and be prepared to deliver out into 
the country as well as in his own town or village. 


Cosdperating in Extension Program 


New York, Oct. 18.—The trade extension 
committee of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association held a meeting last week 
in Buffalo and Chairman Horace F. Taylor 
reports that the response so far received from 
members in ali parts of the country indicates 
a very substantial contribution from this branch 
of the industry. The committee hopes to raise 
a fund of $100,000 from wholesalers. The trade 
extension program in al] its aspects is of par- 
ticular interest to wholesalers because of their 
vital place in the industry and the faet that 
their entire efforts are devoted to the promotion 
of lumber sales. 

The committee of wholesalers is a very strong 
one, consisting of F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, 
W. E. Chamberlin, East Cambridge, Dwight 
Hinckley, Cincinnati, A. J. Krauss, Seattle, C. 
A. Mauk, Toledo, Max Myers, Cleveland, W. H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh, M. G. Truman, Chicago, 
F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia, besides Mr. Tay- 
lor as chairman and Mr. Schupner as secretary. 


Toronto Wholesalers Discuss Problems 


ToRONTO, ONT., Oct. 18.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting at the King Edward Hotel to- 
day, and the chairman, D. C. Johnston, reported 
that an important conference would take place 
at St. Louis, Mo., on Oct. 19, relating to freight 
rates from points in the southern States to 
points in eastern Canada and that, after con- 
sulting some of the directors, it had been de- 
cided to send R. Halliday, of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, to attend that 
meeting so that he might report back to the 
association first hand details in regard to any 
action taken. James Torphey, of Richey, Hal- 
stead & Quick, Cincinnati, Ohio, who attended 
the meeting as the guest of Edward Clark & 
Son (Ltd.), Toronto, spoke briefly upon busi- 
ness conditions in connection with the hard- 
wood business in the States and in eastern 
Canada. 

G. B. Van Blaricom, of Toronto, gave an in- 
teresting talk upon the two retail meetings that 
had taken place in Palmerston and Kitchener 
during the previous week and which had been 
addressed by George Wilson, manager of the 
White Pine Bureau. He also told of the visit 
made recently by the Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club to 
the Ontario forestry station at St. Williams. A 
discussion of the work of the department of 
lands and forests of Ontario in connection with 
this station and also a discussion of the work 
of the faculty of forestry of the University of 
Toronto then followed, and it was decided to 
extend invitations to E. J. Zavitz, deputy min- 
ister of lands and forests, C. D. Howe, dean of 
the faculty of forestry, and Prof. J. H. White, 
of the faculty, University of Toronto, to at- 
tend a meeting of the Wholesale association at 


an early date and favor the members with 
addresses, 


SRA EAAAB 


ACQUISITION of 106 acres of virgin forest 
land as an addition to the Clark County (In- 
diana) State forest, was decided at the last 
meeting of the conservation commission. The 
land was purchased for $35 an acre. 


The Standard 


Measure 


OW long is a yard? How long is 
a meter? That depends. A 
steel tape varies slightly in sum- 
mer and winter. An old cloth tape 
is longer than a new one. Conditions 
and circumstances do affect our 
measures. In the archives of the 
International Metric Commission in 
Paris there is, or was, a certain me- 
tallic rod. A standard meter is the 
distance between two certain marks 
on that rod. And yet that standard 
has its conditions for exactness, one 
of which is temperature. 


' 


ELL, there are other standards 
that measure not boards or cloth 


or acres but conduct, lives of 
men. What is honesty? What is 
selfishness? What is business integ- 
rity? What is loyalty? There surely 
must be a standard and yet many are 
given short measure by the standards 
that are in use among men. Is there 
a universal and perfect standard? 
What is it? 

a) 


T IS not hard to answer that 
question. There is an old, old 
Book that contains the standard 

measure. That measure, like the 
rod in Paris, is a principle that must . 
be applied under certain conditions to 
give absolutely correct answers. It 
is a metallic rod, too, if you wish to 
carry the illustration as far as that, 
for it is called the “Golden Rule.” 
“Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” The answer is 
not always in figures but in princi- 
ples—honesty, integrity, loyalty. 


© 


OW the most important condition 
that must prevail is that you 
must put yourself in the other 

man’s place and let him occupy your 
position while the decisions are be- 
ing made that will govern your con- 
duct toward him. Honesty, integrity, 
loyalty are just exactly the same in 
you as they would be in the other 
man if he were in your place dealing 
with you in his place. In other 
words, the standard for our lives 
must be the standard that we lay 
down for the other fellow when he 
is doing business with us. Do not 
decide what would be right for your- 
self; decide what would be right for 
the other man and then apply that 
decision to your own life. It is the 
Golden Rule. 
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Feasts and Games Feature Outings 


16,000 Entertained at Picnic 


BocaLusa, La., Oct. 18.—What is believed 
to have been the biggest and most successful 
occasion of the kind ever held in the United 
States was a big picnic given here last Satur- 
day when all of the employees of that company, 
their families and the citizens generally of 
Bogalusa were guests of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., the colored émployees being enter- 
tained at the colored baseball park and the white 
employees and their families being entertained 
on the grounds of the Bogalusa Country Club. 

Beginning at 2 p. m. with daylight fireworks, 
the afternoon was spent in baseball, football 
and volley ball games and other athletic con. 
tests, and at 5:30 the entire assemblage was 
served with individual pienie box lunches, There 
were 10,000 white people at the country club 
and 6,000 colored people at the colored baseball 
park for the picnic, and some idea of the 
amount of supplies required for the box lunches 
may be judged from the fact that each box 
contained five sandwiches, two hard boiled eggs, 
two pieces of cake, potato salad, olives, pickles 
and an orange. All of this food was prepared 
under the direction of Louis Lacombe, manager 








far reached and upon you will depend our realiza- 
tion of the further improvements which we have 
in view. As we look with pride upon our past 
accomplishments and with confidence toward the 
future, it might be well for us to remember that 
not only these industries, but this city, with all 
of its advantages and comforts which you enjoy, 
found their inception in the minds of the two men 
who had the vision and courage to establish our 
foundation. 

The great event passed off without anything 
occurring to mar the pleasure of the occasion, 
and will be remembered for years to come by 
every participant. 


Closes Season’s Tournaments 

BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The Lumbermen’s 
Golf Club of Buffalo closed its season last week 
with a tournament at the Transit Valley Coun. 
try Club, twenty-six being present out of a total 
club membership of thirty-six. The members 
competed for a cup given by President Harold 
Hauenstein as the prize for the lowest net score. 
It was won by Edward Y. Gemmill, the local 
representative of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
whose gross score was 92 and net 83. The 
runner up was George A. Schramm, of the 








At left, white employees of Great Southern Lumber Co. and, at right, 


of the Pine Tree Inn, who had a specially 
built kitchen arranged for the purpose. It was 
a unique sight to see 32,000 eggs being boiled 
and two tons of potato salad being made in 
preparation for this event. The occasion was 
made notable by the presence of Col. A. C. 
Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., and his mother, 
Mrs. Ellen Conger Goodyear, whose husband, 
C. W. Goodyear, deceased, was one of the foun- 
ders of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and its 
allied enterprises. It was due to the generosity 
of Mrs. Goodyear that Bogalusa people have 
the benefit of a wonderful public library, open 
to all the citizens. 


Arrangements for the great pienie were di- 
rected by Col. W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Boga- 
lusa and vice president and general manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

In a statement given to the Bogalusa Enter- 
prise preliminary to the great picnic, President 
A. C. Goodyear said: 

Twenty-five years ago two men established the 
basic plan of what has since grown into the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co., the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., the Bogalusa Paper Co., the 
Bogalusa Turpentine Co., and the Bogalusa Stores 
Co. These two men were Frank H. Goodyear and 
Charles W. Goodyear. That this plan has de- 
veloped far beyond their dreams is true, but it is 
equally true that we have not yet yeached in some 
directions the goal which these two men had in 
mind. If they could be here next Saturday, how- 
ever, I feel sure that they would look upon what 
has been accomplished with satisfaction and pride. 
They would see that from the smallest beginnings, 
we have developed what has been justly called 
“the best little railroad in the United States,” and 
a lumbering and paper operation that is known 
throughout the world for quality production, effi- 
ciency of operation and complete utilization of our 
basic material—longleaf yellow pine. 

To you, the officers and employees of our several 
companies, is due the success which we have so 


When the scores were added up it was found 
that the Reds had won by two and one-half 
points. There were a number of individual 
prizes, for all of which the players keenly con- 
tested. Following the dinner a fine entertain- 
ment program was presented. 

LASS SS SEE EES | 

° oy ° 
Wins Captain’s Prize 

NEw York, Oct. 18.—Rodney Browne, with 
23% points for the season, has been declared 
winner of the Captain’s prize, open to members 
of the Knot Golfers. L. B. Anderson and G. F, 
Herdling tied for second honors with 18% 
points and R. U. Shaffer was fourth with 17 
points. H. B. Coho, James Sherlock Davis and 
Barlow Shuit tiea for fifth place, with 16 
points each. Winners for the several tourna- 
ments were announced as follows: 

Pomonok tournament, April 21—Class A, Dr. 
V. E. Barnard, James Sherlock Davis and G. F. 
Herdling ; Class B, W. C. Reid and Rodney Browne. 

Hackensack tournament, May 21—Class A, G. F. 
Herdling and A. E. Lane; Class B, Tom Ralston 
and H. B. Coho. 

Winged Foot tournament, June 29—Class A, F. 
C. Close, J. H. Burton, jr., S. E. Slaymaker; Class 
b, E. D. Morrison and W. E. Code. 

Scarsdale tournament, July 28—Class A, Thomas 











and friends 


Schramm-Farrington Lumber Co. The golf 
playing was followed by a dinner at the club, 
with Charles J. Ambs, of the Buffalo Sash & 
Door Co., as chairman of the entertainment 
committee. Six tables of bridge were then 
played. The cup will be presented to Mr. Gem- 
mill at a dinner to be given some time next 
month. 


An Outing Attendance Record 


LOWELL, Mass., Oct. 18.—A record in at- 
tendance at lumber trade outings is claimed 
for the Burnham & Davis Lumber Co., of Low- 
ell. At a recent outing of lumber dealers of 
Lowell and vicinity, held at Canobie Lake, N. 
H., the Burnham & Davis Lumber Co. was rep- 
resented by thirty-seven members of its or- 
ganization. E. H. Douglas, president and treas- 
urer of this company, also added to the suc- 
cess of the affair by generously donating many 
of the good things provided for the outing and 
the lumber folks’ entertainment. Lowell lum- 
bermen are wondering if any members of the 
trade elsewhere included in the great army of 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can beat 
the record of attendance hung up here by the 
Burnham & Davis Lumber Co. 


It Was Some Tournament 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—The lumbermen’s 
golf tournament, held at the Olympic Golf and 
Country Club on Sept. 30, under the auspices 
of the Seattle Hoo-Hoo Club, is still a topic 
of interest and conversation among those who 
were present. Fifty-nine golfers participated 
in the tournament and there were seventy-three 
present at the dinner in the evening. The 
players were divided into two teams, the Reds 
and Blues, Carl Blackstock being captain of 
the former and Marfield Bolcom, the latter. 





colored employees, at their respective picnic grounds, with their families 


Hornbeck and L. B. Anderson; Class B, H. B. Coho 
and W. E. Code. 

Oakland tournament, Aug. 17—Class A, James 
Sherlock Davis and L. B. Anderson ; Class B, R. C. 
Angell and H. H. Myers. 

Rye tournament, Oct. 7—Class A, B. F. Shuit, 
W. H. Crystal and George Adams; Class B, R. C. 
Marvin and Alexander Carpenter. 


To Study Small Sawmill Efficiency 


Mapison, WiIs., Oct. 18.—R. D. Garver, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory here, left recently 
with a crew of three men to begin a three 
months’ study of the efficiency of small saw- 
mills on the Ouachita national forest in 
Arkansas. Other members of the party are 
W. E. Griffee, Ray Miller and A, A. Wollin. 

This Forest Products Laboratory field party 
is seeking reliable yield and cost data for small 
sawmills operating in forests typical of vari- 
ous forested regions. Information is being 
obtained on the kind and amount of lumber 
produced by the small mills, the cost of pro- 
ducing it, the losses which occur under present 
standards of utilization and what may be ex- 
pected under improved methods of operation. 
Data useful in stumpage appraisals are also 
sought. 

An important detail which will be decided 
for various forest types relates to the minimum 
diameter below which it is more economical to 
leave a tree for logging with a future crop 
and above which the tree can be profitably 
turned into lumber. Similar studies have al- 
ready been completed in the Lake States’ 
region. 


THE IDEAL of manufacturing is the conversion 
of natural resources into the greatest number 
of useful commodities at the lowest cost. The 
manufacturer who does not know his costs is 
like one who sails a haphazard course with a 
rudderless ship. 
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Hoo-Hoo Activities 


News from Hoo-Hoo Headquarters 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—Local headquarters 
is apprised of the election of Verner H. Me- 
Call, of the South Texas Lumber Co., as presi- 


dent of the Houston Hoo-Hoo Club. He suc- 
ceeds Charles J. Robertson. Other new of- 
ficers are: vice president, Fred A. Peck, 


Vaughan Lumber Co.; treasurer, Harry W. 
Beffebach, Burton Lumber Co., and sergeant-at- 
arms, Henry A. Sauer, Spencer-Sauer Lumber 
Co. George C. Schnitzler was reélected secre- 
tary. The following directors were chosen: 
1. B. McFarland, Temple Lumber Co.; C. C. 
Smith, Kirby Lumber Co.; C. J. Gerner, Gerner 
Lumber Co.; George W. Cleveland, Cleveland 
Lumber Co., and Sam Bassett, Sam Bassett 
Lumber Co. 

According to information received at local 
headquarters, Daniel Y. Rose, of the Rose Lum- 
ber Co., Providence, has been elected president 
of the Rhode Island Hoo-Hoo Club. He suc- 
ceeds Robert James. Robert Suprenant, of the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, Providence, 
was elected vice president; and W. L. Gavitt 
was reélected secretary-treasurer. A concat will 
be held Nov. 9 at the Narragansett Hotel, 
Providence, with Vicegerent F. B. Brooks in 
charge. 

The following appointments of Hoo-Hoo of- 
ficials are announced: 

Thomas E. Youngblood, Payson Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Counselor for Minnesota. 


John D. Twomey, Twomey-Williams Lum- 
ber Co., Duluth, Minn., reappointed Vicegerent 
Snark of the Duluth district. 


Activities of California Hoo-Hoo 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 16.—With more 
than 150 members and visitors present, fire-pre- 
vention week was observed in this city, Oct. 7, 
by the local Hoo-Hoo club, with Tad W. Jacobs, 
Los Angeles manager for the Lumbermen’s Re- 
ciprocal Association, as chairman. The principal 
speaker on the program was Paul Overend, of 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
whose subject was ‘‘ Fire Prevention.’’ 

In illustrating his address with pictures, Mr. 
Overend showed in detail well planned plants, 
yards and mills where the fire hazard had been 
reduced to the minimum. He also showed plants 
that were carelessly handled as a contrast. 

Fred A. Chapin, of the Fred A. Chapin Lum- 
ber Co., San Bernardino, was elected president 
of the Orange Belt Hoo-Hoo Club at the annual 
meeting held at Riverside, succeeding A. D. 
White, of Riverside. H. G. Wilson, Riverside, 
was elected vice president and J. E, Suverkrup, 
of San Bernardino, was reélected secretary-treas- 
urer. Harrison G. Spaulding, of Hemet, was 
recommended as Vicegerent. Plans are now 
being made for a big concatenation early in De- 
cember in the San Bernardino Mountains, the 
scene of the previous one. 


Lumber Club Activities 


Completes Pittsburgh Lumber Survey 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 19.—Secretary H. F. 
Burnworth, of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s 
Club, has completed a survey of the lumber 
business in Pittsburgh for August, this year, as 
compared with August, last year. The volume 
of business of all the Pittsburgh lumber yards 
in August, this year, was only 214 percent below 
the volume for August, last year. 

For the fourth consecutive year, Mr. Burn- 
worth will teach a class in real estate law at 
the Eastend Y. M. C. A. About 150 have taken 
the course in the three preceding years, and a 
good-sized enrollment is expected this year. 


Arranges Permanent Headquarters 


CoLumBus, On10, Oct. 18.—The recently or- 
ganized Columbus Wholesale Lumber Club, 
which has been meeting at the Columbus Y. M. 
C. A. restaurant since its organization, has ar- 
ranged for permanent headquarters at the Neil 
House where meetings will be held every other 
Saturday afternoon. The constitution has 
been adopted and the club, with its ten origi- 
nal members is functioning smoothly. 

A membership committee consisting of C. A. 
Dawson and Ralph Adams has been named and 
it is proposed to increase the membership 


among the Columbus wholesalers. 


(SR RBEBBEEBAa: 


Organize Cost Study Club 


Hastings-onN-Hupson, N. Y., Oct. 18.—A 
Well attended meeting of the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County was 
held at the Long Vue Inn here last Friday, ap- 
proximately forty members taking part in the 
discussions. The principal business transacted 
Was the organization of a cost study club. 
Francis Cook, of the Mahlstedt Coal & Lumber 
Co., New Rochelle, was appointed chairman of a 
committee to conduct the club. William Lucas, 
manager of the Eastern Millwork Bureau, ex- 
Plained the purposes of the elub and gave a 
chart of data that he had collected in Westches- 
ter County. Harry F. Cheney, general sales 
manager of the Insulic Co., Minneapolis, was 
another speaker. F. Herbert Brown, the secre- 


tary, announced that several disputes between 
wholesalers and retailers had been settled dur- 
ing the last month by arbitration. James 
Floyd, of Yonkers, conducted the meeting as 
president. 


Better Farm Buildings Is Club Topic 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 20.—John Swenehart, 
of the college of agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, was the principal speaker at 
the first fall meeting of the Southeastern Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Club held here Wednesday 
noon. It was also the first time that Ralph A. 
Lamp, the new president, was in the chair. 

Outside of the land, two-thirds of the invest- 
ments of Wisconsin farmers are in farm build- 
ings, according to Mr. Swenehart, who discussed 
‘* Better Farm Buildings for Wisconsin.’’ These 
farm buildings represent an investment accord- 
ing to the 1925 census of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000, and figured on the basis of 10 percent 
annually to maintain the buildings, there is an 
annual investment of $100,000,000. 

The big problem facing farmers of Wisconsin, 
particularly the dairy farmers, said Mr. Swene- 
hart, is the question of modern sanitary methods 
and ventilation now required by the city ordinances 
put into effect during the last few months by Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and other large cities. Unless 
the farmers make the improvements on their farms 
to comply with the ordinances of such cities, which 
ordinances have been drawn by the health depart- 
ments to assure pure dairy products being received 
by the residents of the cities, the farmers will 
suffer a 50 percent reduction in their income from 
dairy products. Instead of receiving, for example, 

3 a hundred pounds for milk, they will only be 
able to obtain $1.50. 

Mr. Swenehart, however, stated that the Wis- 
consin dairy farms can not stand the present 
cost of barn construction. Another phase of 
the farm buildings discussed was that of better 
hog houses. He explained how a disease or 
epidemic started among hogs known as round- 
worm disease, and declared that unless hogy 
houses are cleaned up, remodeled and rebuilt, 
hog raising in Wisconsin will be entirely 
eliminated. Wisconsin retail lumber dealers, 
according to Mr. Swenehart, can bring about 
the construction of better hog houses by co- 
operating with the college of agriculture and 





Earl Bartholomew 


In nearly all the yard sales the question of 
Quality is first thoroughly threshed out, and 
when the buyer is fully satisfied that the ma- 
terial offered is what he can use, then follows 
the question of when delivery can be made, 
and the price. 
Quality 

With this in mind, say the quality of our 
Flooring is strictly guaranteed for quality 
and milling and Association made, with sat- 
isfaction to you and your customer, or money 
back and no quibbling. 


Delivery 
Phoned or wired orders will leave Chicago 
by the next train; mail orders the day re- 
ceived, and will be at your station the next 
day within reasonable distance from Chicago. 
Price 
Price is right, Service the best, and Quality 
second to none. Wire or phone your orders 
collect for delivery the next morning. Yours 
for pleasant and profitable dealings and no 
quibbling. 


Any quantity, delivered anywhere 





10-23-26 





AcEALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also:— 

1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 

1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 





Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 











Send us your stock and price list 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., inc. 


Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











CO TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet Maine 


Largest Cruising House in America 








TIMBER eaper Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS Frege Camus 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1028-29 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 








Phone Main 2479 





Bookkeeping Systems for Retail Lenbes Dealers 


The Prize Winning Systems submitted in a national 
contest conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Postpaid, 35 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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using the hog house plans which have been made 
ready by the college. 

Hawley Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., 
West Allis, and president Wisconsin Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association, gave a short talk fol 
lowing Mr. Swenehart, assuring him that the 
Wisconsin lumber dealers will coéperate with 
the college of agriculture, and he thanked Mr. 
Swenechart for pointing out to the club the op 
portunities offered in the farm building field. 


Plans Model Village 


PoxrrsmMoutTH, R. I., Oct. 18.—A model vil- 
lage of frame houses, worth according to pres 
ent day realty values from $5,000 to $10,000 
each, is included in the extensive plans of the 
Weverhaeuser Sales Co., in connection with the 
great lumber terminal and distributing plant 
the Weyerhaeuser interests are developing here 
at Portsmouth. The company has acquired 
plenty of land for the purpose within easy 
walking distance of its terminal plant. The 
large tract is attractively located, sloping to 
the Portsmouth shore and overlooking the bay. 
The project will begin with the construction of 
fifty houses of sufficient variety in design and 
cost to appeal to the individual taste of its 
many employees. 

Work on the main buildings of the terminal 
plant has now been practically completed by the 
Weyerhaeuser interests, and the next thing is 
to go ahead with the preparation of quarters 
for the members of the organization. It is 
expected that a community center and other 
needs of a model village will be ineluded be- 
fore the project is completed. Model streets, 
artistic landscaping and layouts, and every 
modern convenience for health and happiness 
are mentioned as features of the model village 
scheme. Every practical utility is expected to 
be at the disposal of the Weyerhaeuser vil- 
lagers. Although the actual value of the houses 
is expected to range from $5,000 to $10,000, 
they will probably be considerably cheaper than 








154,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—All the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 4,700 acres in Ts. 3 
and 4 N., Rs. 18 E., M.D.M., Stanislaus 
and Tuolumme_ River’ watersheds, 
Stanislaus National Forest, California, 
estimated to be 154,000,000 feet B.M., 
more or less, of yellow and Jeffrey 
pine, sugar pine, white fir, red fir and 
incense cedar timber, approximately 
30 per cent yellow and Jeffrey pine, 
and 38 per cent sugar pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates 
considered, $5.25 per M for western 
yellow pine and Jeffrey pine, $6.35 per 
M for sugar pine, $0.50 per M for white 
fir, red fir, incense cedar, and for any 
material below the specifications for 
sawlogs, to be cut and removed at 
the option of the purchaser. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be 4d 
with each bid, to be ogee ae 
purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, ac- 
cording to conditions of sale. 


PINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, California, up 
to and including December 1, 1926. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 








Before bids are submitted, full infor- 
mation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, San 


Francisco, Calif., or the Fore . 
sor, Sonora, Calif, st Supervi 











that to build because of the fact that the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. will use its own lumber 
and engineering organization. 

With the virtual completion of the lumber 
terminal and distributing plant here at Ports- 
mouth, rated the second largest of the kind in 
this part of the country, the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests now have three such plants on the At- 
lantie coast, the other two being at Newark, 
N. J.. and at Baltimore, Md. A fourth terminal 
and distributing center may shortly be devel- 
oped at Boston, Mass., it is understood, thus 
greatly increasing the facilities for the efficient 
handling of forest products from the Coast here 
in the East. It is reported that Weyerhaeuser 
agents have been in conference with Harry H. 
Wiggin, who is constructing the 50-acre lum- 
ber terminal and storage facilities on the 
Mystic River in the Charlestown district of Bos- 
ton, and a tentative plan is under consideration 
for leasing a part of that site. Similar negotia- 
tions are also understood to be in progress with 
the A. ©. Dutton Lumber Corporation, now op- 
erating lumber terminals at Providence, R. L, 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the distribution 
of Douglas fir, hemlock, redwood, sugar pine, 
western spruce, red cedar and other items. 


Easterners on Utilization Commission 


30STON, MAss., Oct. 18.—Several prominent 
New England lumbermen and representatives of 
the forest products industry have been selected 
to serve on the various subcommittees by the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. 

U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lumber Co., North 
Cambridge, has been assigned to the committee 
of retail lumber distributers. He is an active 
and prominent member of the Lumber Trade 
Club of Boston, the Boston Hoo-Hoo Club, the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

H. L. Pease, of the Atwood & MeManus Box 
Co., Chelsea, is working with the committee on 
wooden containers. 

Thomas D. Perry, consulting engineer with 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., is aiding various 
projects, among them the improved seasoning 
of wood and lumber, and the more extensive ap- 
plication of the American Lumber Standards. 

Amor Hollingsworth, of the Penobscot Fibre 
Co., Boston, is serving with the committee on 
pulp and paper. 

SA AABBEBRBEAGG@GGS? 

SouTHERN New England imports 90 percent 
of its lumber from the South and the Pacific 
coast and pays as much in freight on it as New 
England lumber used to cost delivered. 





Hardwood Movement Maintained 
{Concluded from Page 54.) 


booked daily, further inroads on mill stocks are 
certain unless there is a considerable increase in 
output. Manufacturing conditions are gener- 
ally favorable. 

Industrial hardwood buyers are particularly 
active. Furniture factories are showing con- 
siderable activity, and have been placing excel- 
lent orders for gum, not only for their imme. 
diate needs but also for some weeks ahead. The 
Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
reports the industry operating on a very steady 
basis in the Carolina territory. The automotive 
industry is another fairly good buyer, but or- 
ders are largely for immediate needs. 


Inquiries Indicate Forward Buying 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—Business in hard- 
woods is fairly active,.but nothing to brag 
about. Orders are numerous, and inquiries in- 
dicate some disposition on the part of large 
consumers to lap up stocks. Mills report their 
stocks badly broken in assortment, and it is 
not always possible to get quick service. Prices 
are fairly steady. There is no disposition to 
advance quotations, but they have been fairly 
well maintained. 

Southern pine trade is not as active. Building 
has gone forward without much hitch so far, 
and has led to considerable reordering, but the 
favorable weather for this work can not be 
expected to last much longer. 

The executive committee of the newly formed 
Appalachian Hardwood Club, which has ab- 
sorbed the Appalachian Logging Congress, has 
set Nov. 16 for date of its deferred meeting. 
The meeting will be held at Hotel Sinton here. 


Sales Are Muehing Increase 


WARREN, ARK., Oct. 18.—Demand for hard- 
woods has shown slight increase, and prices 
have advanced, especially on common grades of 
gum. Hardwood flooring people are not especial- 
ly eager for flooring oak, and prices on common 
grades are not strong. Automobile body people 
are taking good quantities of oak, a good vol- 
ume of gum is going to furniture makers. Pro- 
duction has been normal, as weather has not 
prevented- full operation of mills and camps. 
Shipments have been slightly heavier than pro- 
duction, reducing dry stocks to a low point. 
Hickory and hickory products are not much in 
demand, although a few logs are moving to 
spoke manufacturers. The log market is quiet, 
but loggers are expecting it to pick up soon, 
as it usually does in the banking season. Mill 
labor is plentiful, but woods labor is short. 
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BUILDING MATERIAL lm DEX 


Brick, common, 

At kiln, Chicago 
Gravel, 

Average for U. S. 
Hollow Tile, 
Chicago. 

Lime, common, lump, 
Average for VU. &. 
Portland Cement, 
At plant. 
Building Sand, 
Average for VU. 5. 
Sars, reinforcing, 


Wholesale Prices of Building Materials 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Figures—Chart pre- 
pared by Department of Commerce, Division of 
Building and Housing of Bureau of Standards 


— 
Le 


Maximum Price Level 


Price Level, August, 1926 





Pittsburgh 
Nails, wire, 1913 AVERAGE PRICE = 100 
aoa INDEX NUMBERS 
Pittsburgh _ June July Aug. 
Sradien Tas, Oi. 1 At Peak 1926 1926 1926 
——_ COMMODITY Date Index Index Index Index 
Heneck, Be. 1, nerth- Building material index. Apr. 1920 299.7 171.2 171.5 171.8 
ern, Chicago. Brick, common ........ Oct. 1920 251.1 176.0 176.6 175.4 
Lath, Yellow pine, nn ee ee Jan. 1921 233.7 190.4 189.4 187.9 
At wills. ee ea June 1920 236.9 117.2 117.2 117.2 
Bed Coder Shingles, Lime, common, lump....Oct. 1920 286.0 217.1 217.4 217.4 
At mills. ‘ “ 
Portland cement ....... Sept. 1920 192.9 168.4 168.4 168.4 
——_- Building sand .........Jan. 1921 209.6 166.0 163.5 161.9 
Yedlew Pine Miceriag Bars, reinforcing ....... July 1917 327.1 138.1 141.7 141.7 
at Mills. : ED kvacnecananed Jan. 1920 252.9 151.2 151.2 151.2 
Plate Glass, Structural steel ........J June 1917 331.0 122.5 129.1 129.1 
New York Douglas fir, No. 1....... Jan. 1920 407.3 179.2 184.3 179.7 
Window Glass Hemlock, Nw, 1 northernMar. 1920 282.1 161.3 161.3 161.3 
f.0.d. works, Lath, yellow pine....... Feb. 1920 582.0 159.2 159.2 155.9 
nneen ons Red cedar shingles..... Feb. 1920 346.8 135.3 -133.2 131.7 
New York. * Oak, white, plain...... Mar. 1920 419.0 179.0 181.1 178.4 
ie Yellow pine flooring....Feb. 1920 455.3 193.7 187.4 186.2 
New York ee Peer Aug. 1920 329.5 150.8 150.8 150.8 
patina = Window glass ......... Aug. 1918 295.2 138.3 138.3 138.3 
y Tork” Linseed oil ............Aug. 1919 480.4 181.8 192.8 193.5 
ty ee Jan. 1920 226.4 150.9 150.9 150.9 
Waite Lead, Pivision of Building and Turpentine ............Apr. 1920 601.8 203.1 206.1 222.1 
New York. eau of Standarde® White lead ............ Jan. 1925 243.3 225.6 225.6 225.6 
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Three States to;Vote on Forest 
Tax Amendments 


(Continued from page 40) 
as determined by a public board provided in the 
amendment. As soon as the trees become mature, 
which amounts to storage, they would be taxed 
annually in addition to the annual tax upon the 
land. The proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion is fair and just to the counties in which the 
land lies. It should be passed to make possible 
the growing of second crops of timber by private 
capital. 
Sse ea2e2e2eaea2a2e2406 

Keen Interest in Forestry Amendment 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—Lumbermen 
with land and timber interests in Minnesota 
are taking a keen interest in the campaign for 
an amendment to the Minnesota constitution, 
which is to be voted on Nov. 2, permitting the 
scientific taxation of timber and timber lands. 
The outlook for the amendment is excellent as 
it has been endorsed by many organizations, in- 
cluding the Farm Bureau Federation, and news- 
papers are codperating with generous use of their 
space, 

If the amendment passes, it will be possible 
for the legislature to pass a new tax law provid- 
ing for the exemption of growing timber from 
taxation until it is cut, when it will pay a yield 
tax. The land alone will be taxed as at present. 

There are confidential reports from some of 
the large lumber interests, to the effect that if 
the amendment passes and is put into effect, 
they will put into effect plans for putting their 
wood utilization industries on a permanent 
basis, cutting their timber only as it is mature, 
and making more effective provisions for pro- 
tection from fire. 

("SHB EEEe: 

Importance of Forestry Amendment 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—The current issue 
of Business Chronicle, financial authority of the 
Pacific Northwest, published by Edwin Selwin, 
contains a timely and thorough analysis of the 
proposed forestry amendment to the State con- 
stitution, which will appear on the ballot Nov. 
2. Business Chronicle entitles its article ‘‘ Will 
Washington Voters Help Perpetuate Lumber 
Industry?’’ and insists that if the men and 
women of Washington will follow the line of 
argument laid down by the analysis they will 
see clearly why it is to their interest to vote 
‘‘yves’’ on this particular measure. Mr. Selwin 
observes that the economic importance of this 
belated step to perpetuate Washington’s great- 
est source of natural wealth which provides 65 
per cent of the State’s industrial payroll and 
upon which depend in large measure regional 
prosperity and stability in all lines of business, 
is something of which press and publie alike 
seem singularly ill-informed, or, perhaps, in- 
different. 

The most significant among the provisions of 
the proposed amendment is the fact that it is 
merely an enabling act, not mandatory—for 
as stated repeatedly by the Washington State 
forestry conference, which has sponsored the 
amendment, it elears the way for an expression 
of public policy to define by statute how de- 
nuded lands may be taxed and protected until 
a new crop of merchantable timber ean be 
grown. 

Special reference is made to the men who 
have been instrumental in preparing the amend- 
ment—Dr. Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of the 
college of forestry, University of Washington ; 
canaries W. Saunders, Seattle architect; George 

. Joy, State supervisor of forestry; Arthur E. 
Bevan, Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; C. S. Chap- 
man, formerly of the United States Forest 
Service and now forester of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., with headquarters in Tacoma; and 
2 c& Murray, of the West Fork Logging Co., 
past president ‘of the Pacific Logging Congress. 
The article shows that Mr. Chapman and Mr. 
“Murray, on account of their comprehensive 
= well as technical knowledge of fores- 

Y, Were invited to give their time to the con- 
erence as ‘‘consulting engineers,’’ and in that 





way impart the proper angle to discussions of 
the practical aspect of timber-growing. Busi- 
ness Chronicle says: 

The membership of the conference which drafted 
the amendment has been drawn from all walks of 
activity; and truly represents a cross-section of 
Washington’s economic life. The amendment has 
the endorsement of women’s clubs, civie organiza- 
tions, educators and economists. The business in- 
terests should wake up to its importance. Special 
emphasis should be made of the point that the 
amendment, as an enabling act, can in no way 
affect the present system of taxing mature forests ; 
also, that the only object is to pave the way for 
legislation that will keep millions of acres of non 
agricultural lands on the tax rolls, as well as pro- 
vide a continuous supply of raw material for the 
lumber industry. 

The amendment is the result of deliberations 
of the conference extending over an interval 
of five years, and is believed to represent the 
best thought on the difficult subjects involved 
in reforestation. 


Prize Is Offered for House Design 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—A prize of $2,500 
is offered by C. W. Stimson, manager of the 
Stimson Timber Co., this city,-for an all-wood 
house design that will present best the pos- 
sibilities of woods native to the Pacifie North- 
west in home construction. The prize is being 
offered through the West Coast Lumber Trade 
Extension Bureau, Seattle, and the contest is 
open to all interested persons. The contest 
will begin next January and will close July 1, 
1927. Other prizes in 
proportion, the bureau 
stated, will also be made 
available. 

“Few of us realize,’ Mr, 
Stimson said, “that build- 
ing in wood is the oldest 
form of construction 





C. W. STIMSON, 

Seattle, Wash. : 

Offers Prize for 
All-Wood Hlouse Design 





known. It antedates his- 
tory. There are pagodas 
and temples in the Orient, 
built of wood, that are 
among the oldest struc- 
tures on earth and that 
are still the marvel of the 
engineer, the architect 
and the artist, in construction, the use of wood 
and in beauty. 


The contest is intended to bring the use of wood, 
particularly West Coast woods, to the close atten- 
tion of those who design and build houses. We 
have here in western Washington and Oregon trees 
from which an Oriental pagoda, a Gothic cathedral 
or modern homes may be built. We also have the 
finest softwoods for interior finish known to man 
today. Ours is the only region in which timbers 
are available of the size and length we can readily 
supply and in the wide, clear pieces we can easily 
produce. I believe that popular and technical in- 
terest in our western forests will produce some 
very well worth while specimens of architecture. 
This is the reason for offering the prize. 

The contest will be conducted, the bureau 
stated, under the competition code of the 
American Institute of Architects. The condi- 
tions will be as follows: 

1——-The prize is offered for the design of a dwell- 
ing of wood with broad latitude in size and cost. 

2—It must be based on the use of woods native 
to the Pacific Northwest. 

3—It must develop the unusual possibilities of 
Pacific Northwest woods. 

4—-Conventional style will not be considered as 


important and the greatest leeway will be allowed 
in this respect. 





HUDSON 


OAK FLOORING 
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UDSON Oak Flooring is mighty 
H good flooring for dealers to sell 

because it is uniformly well made, 
graded right and sold on a fair and 
square basis. The second shipment is 
as good as the first, and so on. We do 
not believe any other flooring has a bet- 
ter reputation with the trade generally. 


Send for Samples and see why. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Offices, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 


MEMPHIS, TENN. VICKSBURG, MISS. 








Made from “Tennessee” Aro- 
matic Red Cedar, tongue-and- 
grooved and end-matched. 


Accurately manufactured. 
Securely packed in corrugated 
paper boxes, sealed against 
light and air. Costs no more 
than ordinary cedar closet 
lining. 


Car lots from mill. Less car 
lots from warehouse stocks 
conveniently located. 


Ask for samples, prices and 
circulars. Some desirable ex- 
clusive territory still open. 
Write us if interested. 


(so: MEMPU1S & 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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Stand up, weak Faith, and cease your guessing: 

Buy worth that brings work's greatest blessing. 
Life’s full of traps into which we clump, 

But Faith returns on the hop, skip, jump, 


When you buy this great “N.S.” 





“N. S.”—NON-SAG-~—(patented) out-lasts two or- 
dinary, old-style Aprons, YET the price is lower than 
many. “Carries the load on the hips.” 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE and say how many you 
can use. 


THE ALLIED BELTING CO. 


Dept. BB. GREENVILLE, OHIO. 











Established 1847 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 











C— PITTSBURGA Coo 


etteestteskeetts 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. f 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 





Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bidg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank fag. 
Johnstown, Pa. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
A - Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CoO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA_ 




















New Line of P&H Steel Excavators 


Attention is called by the Harnischfeger Sales 
Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., to the fact that 
an error occurred in the article covering the new 
line of P&H steel excavators appearing on page 89 
of the Oct. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In the last paragraph it is stated: “All P&H 
shovels can be shipped on a standard flat car with- 
out dismantling. Draglines and cranes are also 
shipped completely dismantled with the exception 
of the boom which is unbolted at the center.” The 
Harnischfeger Corporation advises that the second 
sentence should read: “Draglines and cranes are 
also shipped completely assembled with the excep- 
tion of the boom which is unbolted at the center.” 


Enlarging Southern Sales Office 


With the object of serving the trade in the most 
prompt and efficient manner to cover all the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the firm, the American Steel 
& Wire Co., widely known maker of wire rope and 
aerial wire rope tramways, has decided to greatly 
enlarge the scope of its Birmingham office. A sales 
office has been maintained by the company in the 
Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, ever since the 
mills were built in Fairfield, Ala., for the sale of 
several of the leading products manufactured in 
the Birmingham district, which is covered by Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana. J. J. Gilmore, 
heretofore in charge of the Birmingham office, has 
been promoted to the position of manager of sales, 
with a competent force in his office to assist him 
and sufficient traveling representatives to keep in 
close and frequent communication with the trade 
throughout the Birmingham district. 

In making the above announcement, Frank 
Baackes, vice president and general sales agent of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, says: 
“The recognition of Birmingham as a unit of the 
general sales office in Chicago, whereby it is made 
to stand on its own base to an important degree 
in the midst of a great and growing geographical 
center, is a signa] mark of the development of the 
South. In all sections of this country a healthy 
expansion is going on and in no section is it more 
noticeable than in the South. It represents the 
general optimism under the present wholesome and 
substantial trend of business conditions.” 


Maple Cog and Pulley Specialist 


Rock maple mill cogs, wood split pulleys, indus- 
trial hand trucks and trailers are among the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Menasha Wood Split 
Pulley Co., of Menasha, Wis., which was estab- 
lished forty years ago. Since 1886, the year the 
concern began business, it has served many of 
the lumbermen, woodworking plants, and lumber 
dealers operating planing mills. To the sawmills 
are furnished rock maple cogs for mitre gears, 
water wheels and other drives. The term “rock’’ 
maple is used because the hard maple employed 
in the manufacture of the cogs is the hardest and 
toughest which can be found anywhere, coming 
from a small district in Wisconsin. The maple is 
winter sawed, specially selected and loft dried 
under cover. The wood cog running against iron 
has the hardest place in the mill, but the maple 
will almost double its life. From this Wisconsin 
rock maple the Menasha company produces cogs 
for core gear, spur and bevel gear, dredge and 
friction clutches, in addition to the other uses al- 
ready mentioned, and is in position to furnish all 
sizes made up ready on short notice. 


The wood split pulleys turned out by the Men- 
asha firm have always been popular with lumber- 
men because of their unusual ruggedness and 
strength. A large number of orders from saw- 
mills for pulleys of great size—eight to fifteen feet 
in diameter—have been filled, and the pulleys have 
given entire satisfaction. Among the features of 
the wood split pulley enumerated by the company 
are: Bull dog grip on the shaft prevents slipping; 
free passage of air between hubs and spokes 
minimizes friction and saves power; half round 
bushings made of seasoned rock maple which will 
not shrink; cold pressed nuts and extra heavy cut 
thread bolts nicely rounded on ends expedite 
mounting of pulley on shaft as nuts catch bolt 
threads instantly; heavy washers insure more 
direct grip on shaft than with iron plates across 
hubs; inside of rim smoothly rounded out and 
pulley perfectly balanced; extra arms start at 34- 
inch diameter; bolts pass through tough hardwood 
hubs 1%-inch thick, giving each hub or arm a 
separate direct bull dog grip on shaft and saving 
time in mounting pulley; segments double glued 
with best grade of glue, and double nailed with 


cement coated nails; tough hardwood hubs and 
arms built into and made a part of the laminated 
rim; finished inside and out with high grade 
waterproof varnish over hard filler, making the 
pulley glossy and durable. 

Many sawmills having woodworking plants in 
connection use factory trucks made by the Men- 
asha Wood Split Pulley Co., which likewise fur 
nishes factory and warehouse trucks and trailers 
to woodworking plants, also many special trucks 
with racks, boxes, or other special superstructure 
to fit particular work or plant conditions. For 
use under all ordinary manufacturing and ware- 
housing conditions, the Menasha company has de- 
signed its No. 90 factory truck—the platform on 
wheels—which eliminates time lost in looking for 
cumbersome and costly master trucks. By using 
this truck the load is ready to be moved at any 
instant and by one man. Rolling on large center 
wheels the truck runs easily under load, the large 
swivel caster at each end permitting sharp turns 
from either end of the truck. The woodwork in 
this truck is made of seasoned hardwoods. The 
corners are braced inside and out by steel corner 
angles and pressed steel stake pockets. Full 
length center sill, braced by angle irons, acts as 
backbone and keeps the truck always rigid. 
Wheels, casters and axle brackets are cast of high 
grade gray iron. The wheels are held in place 
on the one inch steel axle by heavy collars. 


. + . . 

Couplings Safeguard Driving Unit 
Equipment direct-connected through Falk flexi- 
ble couplings is insured against the hazards of all 
ordinary misalignment. Their great torsional re- 
siliency definitely safeguards the driving unit from 
the destructive vibration of the driven machine. 
Their use saves shutdowns, saves power, and in- 

















The Falk flexible coupling 


creases the life of the machines to which they are 
applied. 

The construction of Falk flexible couplings is 
astonishingly simple—a tempered steel spring in 
segments, two flanged steel discs with slots into 
which the spring fits and a steel shell. The shell 
protects the coupling parts from dirt, acts as a 
simple fastener for the spring, and as a container 
for lubricant. All steel, and positively lubricated— 
Falk flexible couplings last indefinitely. 

Falk flexible couplings are precision made to 
very fine limits. Their construction provides for 
disconnection of shafts coupled, without disturbing 
either machine, and alignment is reduced to the 
simplest operation, demanding only a short straight 
edge and an ordinary set of feelers. Falk flexible 
couplings are made in standard sizes from % 
horsepower to 20,000 horsepower at 100 revolu- 
tions a minute. 

Bulletins on these couplings may be obtained 
from the Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lumber Company to Be Reorganized 


Marquetre, Micu., Oct. 20.— William Boni- 
fas, of the William Bonifas Lumber Co., Es- 
canaba, has terminated his receivership of the 
Lake Independence Lumber Co. at Big Bay, 
and hereafter the latter concern will be operated 
as a subsidiary of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., Chicago. The lumber company, which 


has operated at Big Bay for many years, will 


be reorganized and provided with sufficient cap- 
ital to continue operations indefinitely. 
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A Man 


I do not test a man by books, 
Not even by the book of God, 
I do not test a man by looks, 
If bare his feet or velvet shod, 
I do not test a man by name, 
A title’s not a thing to love, 
I do not test a man by shame 
That other men have told me of. 


But if a man holds womankind, 
Without exception, fair and sweet, 
And if a man a joy can find 
In children playing in the street, 
And if a man can love a dog 
And never kill a living thing, 
And if a man ean ride a log 
Among the rapids in the spring, 


Yes, if a man’s a man all through, 
A man of muscle and of heart, 
A man both square and gentle too, 
The man who plays a lesser part, 
Yes, if a man will work his way, 
And do some kindness when he can, 
Whatever all the books may say, 
Or looks may say, that man’s a man. 





We See ¥ the Papers 


The latest style seems to be more dresses and 
less dress. 

When you look at a poll list in Chicago you 
feel like spelling it Pole. 

Someway none of these French premiers ever 
seem to pitch nine full innings. 

A gang is a good thing in a sawmill, but 
Chicago is not so sure about one in a city. 

Sitting on a throne is getting to be a good 
deal like riding a corduroy road in a Ford. 

One trouble with flights of oratory is that 
so many of them seem to be non-stop flights. 

If the Yankees realized how the country felt 
about it, they would move to make it unanimous. 

If some woman hears about Meusel’s $50,000 
muff she will want her husband to buy it for 
her, 

The better Alexander pitches for the Car- 
dinals, the worse looks his pitching for the 
Cubs. 

_The attorney general of Missouri is named 
North Gentray, a relative, we assume, of some 
southern gentleman. 

_The manufacturers may not reach the satura- 
tion point in automobiles, but altogether too 
many owners do. 

The per capita circulation of money is $42.02, 
but nobody seems to know the per capita circu- 
lation of chattel mortgages. 

We begin to fear that the soviet leaders in 
Russia are really accomplishing something; 
they are not talking so much. 

Indiana has more fiction writers than any 
other State in the Union, but what Indiana 
really needs right now is a few facts. 

It is said that Mussolini has no desire to be 
crowned, but nevertheless there are a lot of 
Italians who would like to crown him. 

Richard III, who offered his kingdom for a 
orse, was making about as good a bargain as 
the man who mortgages his home for a ear. 

State Street has had a number of improve- 
ments lately, including the installation of new 
street lights and the killing of two bootleggers. 
_ Vice President Dawes is in favor of abolish- 
ing the primary, and a lot of the rest of us 
Were even before it was established. 

But, if Mr. Dawes succeeds in getting the 
primary abolished, we hope he will then set 
out abolishing some of the kindergarten 
thinking. 


Cobb, Sisler, Fohl and Collins are said to 


be slated for retirement. The only way to 
satisfy the fans would be to have all eight 
teams win. 

Nevertheless, we wish that the queen of 
Roumania had given the money to the Rou- 
manian poor instead of the Parisian dress- 
makers. 

In Illinois you have a choice of voting for 
Brennan, who is wet, for Smith, who is dry, 
but, unfortunately, other things, or Magill, 
who hasn’t a chance. And then we jump on 
the citizen because he doesn’t vote. 





Between Trains 


NewsureGH, N. Y.—One nice thing about New 
York is that it is so easy to get from there to 
some town like, say, Newburgh. Only 57 miles 
up the river one can find considerable peace and 
comparative quiet. New York is a wonderful 
place, but there are two things we do not like 
about it: the crowds, and the bright lights. 

For example, last night we were dragged out 
to see ‘‘ Beau Geste,’’ a wonderful picture, but 
it does not start until 8:30, which is the hour 
when we folks from the highgrass are beginning 
to think about going to bed. We got out of the 
place at 10:30, and no picture ever made is 
worth sitting up until 10:30 for or with. 

As we came out on to Broadway, the so-called 
Gay and more-or-less White Way was crowded 
with thousands who should have been under the 
covers long ago, like ourself, but who, unfortu- 
nately, unlike ourself, did not realize it. The 
men looked like they were not going to be much 
use on the job tomorrow. The hard oil finish on 
the faces of the women looked just a little 
harder than ordinarily under the bright glare 
of the electric lights. 

Outside of and away from the Great White 
Way, New York is a wonderful city, but there 
the bright lights are too bright for New York’s 
own good, for they reveal the tawdriness of its 
amusements, and the emptiness of many a hu- 
man soul. 

But, come to think of it, probably most of 
these male idlers were clothing buyers from 
Keokuk, Iowa, and most of the female spenders 
women from Canton, Ohio, who were trying to 
see eight shows in a week. The best behaved 
people in Paris are the Parisians, and the best 
behaved people in New York the New Yorkers. 

Anyway, we enjoyed our evening with the 
Newburgh Rotarians much better than our eve- 
ning rotating through the crowds on Broadway. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I—Among the really great 
cities of the East we imagine Providence is less 
known to the people of the West than any other, 
yet we know of no city more delightful to visit 
or any folks more delightful to know. It has 
all of the earmarks of a metropolis, and none 
of the thumbmarks. We commend it to you. 





Adam and Eve 
We lock him up in_a prison cell, 

Or we hang him up on a gallows tree. 
We punish the man, as is wise and well, 
But we let the half-clad sex go free. 
Shall always the tempters go their way 

And only the tempted need to pay? 


Well, I read a tale in an ancient book, 
Of a garden fair, and a maid and man; 
And she offered fruit, and the fruit he took, 
And so it was that our sin began. 
’Tis a tale that many good folks believe; 
And his name was Adam, her name was Eve. 


Then there came a form with a flaming sword; 
They had had their sin, they must pay the 
price; 
And he thundered the anger of the Lord, 
And he drove them out of their paradise. 
I have read the tale, and, upon my oath, 
The old book says that he drove them both. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—™Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, = T umber Co. 


WIS. 


Rotary Cvt 
Northern 
Veneers Sts 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, 7 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lat and 
Shingles, which we ship in Straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 
The Northwestern Cooperage 7 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: 1881 Monadnock Block. 


Try 
Us 























The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock’,Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 


MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Good Reliable 
Flooring to Sell 





The Dixie Brand Oak Floor- 
ing reputation rests on its relia- 
bility. It has been making good 
with customers for more than 
twenty years. 


The good name of Dixie Brand 
is our most valuable asset and 
we cannot afford to sponsor 
poor quality or unsatisfactory 
dealings. You'll never go wrong 
in selling Dixie Brand. 


We can ship Oak Flooring 
in mixed cars with Oak, Gum, 
Ash, Elm, Cottonwood and 
Cypress lumber. 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. 


JEROME, :-: ARKANSAS 
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Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 
aad Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





MILLS: ‘e 
Rosboro, Ark. We Solicit 
Mee A Your Patronage 














FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 
<< 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 


International Exposition 














Federal Codperation in Forestry 

State rather than Federal activity in forest 
conservation must be looked to for the chief 
progress in timber growing from now on. This 
view was expressed by Col. Wm. B. Greeley, 
United States forester, at a meeting of State 
foresters here to confer on Federal coéperation 
in forestry. 

Col. Greeley pointed out, among other things, 
that the Federal forest policy for a good many 
years to come was completed with the enact- 
ment of the Clarke-MeNary Act in 1924, pro- 
viding for financial coéperation in forest fire 


control between the Federal Government, the 
States and private land owners. He added 


that the chief development henceforth should 
be in the forestry undertakings of States, local 
institutions and individuals. 

The chief of the Forest Service said that 
50,000,000 acres of forest land should be ac- 
quired by the States, counties and municipali- 
ties, in addition to their present holdings of 
11,000,000 acres, while the Federal Government 
should add 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 acres to its 
present forest area of 89,000,000 acres. 

Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to the rapid 


spread of timber growing in the United States, 
said Col. Greeley, is the unstable ownership of 


forest land, and it is incumbent upon public agen- 
cies to put greater stability into our forest land 
situation by a vigorous extension of public forest 
ownership, not only as meeting an urgent problem 
in land utilization, but as offering substantial pub- 
lic returns in the long run. Moreover, the more 
demonstration we can get in all parts of the coun 
try of good forest practice and profitable forest 
management the more will the whole process of 
reforestation by all agencies be stimulated. 


Railroad Land Grants in Oregon 


A special unit organized in the General Land 
Oflice is working on the adjudication of claims 
of eight counties in Oregon amounting to more 
than $3,000,000 in taxes from former Oregon 
& California Railroad land grants, since taken 
over by the Federal Government. The claims 
are based on a law passed at the last session of 
Congress which provides for an advance pay- 
ment of taxes which these counties would have 
collected had the railroad land grant remained 
in private ownership. In some counties these 
lands comprised almost one-half of the total 
area of the county, so that their removal from 
the local tax lists worked a real hardship. Ree. 
ognizing this situation, Congress years ago pro- 
vided that, after sufficient funds had been de- 
rived from the sale of such lands and timber to 
reimburse the Government for sums paid to the 
railroad company and for acerued taxes, a cer- 
tain proportion of the remainder shall be paid 
to the counties for common schools, roads, 
bridges, port districts ete. Since the fund from 
the sale of land and timber during the last ten 
years had not reached a point where a remain- 
der was available for payments to the counties, 
Congress last session passed legislation provid- 
ing for an ‘‘advance’’ to certain counties. 


Owyhee Reclamation Project 

President Coolidge has approved a recom- 
mendation of Secretary of the Interior Work 
that the Government undertake construction of 
the Owyhee reclamation project, located in Ore- 
gon and Idaho. In his recommendation Dr. 
Work pointed out that the project comprises 
about 124,000 aeres of irrigable land. Of this 
amount 54,000 acres, or more than a third, is 
settled, improved and now being irrigated. 
These lands are included in two organized dis- 
tricts, one of which is irrigated from the Snake 
River by means of pumps and the other from 
the Owyhee ditch. Both are without sufficient 
water supply. The construction of the project 
will give these lands sufficient water and, in ad- 
dition, provide for some 70,000 acres of new 
land covered with sage brush and cactus which 
will be brougiit under the project. It is esti- 


mated that the total cost will be $17,715,000, 
The project will be built over a period of years 
and together with a number of old projects in 
the course of completion will exhaust the prob. 
able income of the Reclamation Fund for some 
years. 


Aerial Survey of Alaska 


As a result of the work of the Naval Alaskan 
Aerial Survey expedition during the last sum- 
mer it is expected the Forest Service will make 
a recommendation to divert $10,000 of its ap- 
propriation for the completion of the survey, 
and that the Department of the Interior will 
devote a similar amount. Lieut. B. H. Wyatt, 
U. S. N., commanding officer of the Aerial Sur- 
vey, reports an extremely successful summer 
and states that if the expedition goes north next 
spring the work assigned can easily be com- 
pleted during the summer of 1927. 


(Sea 22k 


Legitimacy of Trade Associations 

The legitimacy of the trade association as one 
of the instruments by which business achieves 
its ends is further supported by a decision of 
the board of tax appeals to which attention is 
called by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The board held that a contri- 
bution to a trade association as a pro rata share 
of fees for attorneys employed to test the con- 





Lumberman Telecode Wanted 


Requests have been received for several 
copies of the “American Lumberman 
Telecode,” and as the book is out of print 
readers who may have a copy they are 
not using are requested to send it in to 
this office. For each copy received that 
is in good condition, with no missing 
pages, $2.50 is offered. Send your copy 
at once to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











stitutionality of the prohibition amendment was 
a legitimate business expense and could be de 
ducted as such in the income tax return. The 
taxpayer, a brewer, in 1919 paid dues to a loeal 
association, a State association and a national 
association, all devoted to brewing interests. 
All the brewers’ associations in question, it was 
held, were performing useful services for their 
members and such services were in furtherance 
of the members’ business. 


Patent Office Needs Larger Quarters 
The impossibility of efficiently handling the 
enormous volume of present day American pat- 
ent business in a building constructed shortly 
after the death of Thomas Jefferson was em- 
phasized by Thomas E. Robertson, commis 
sioner of patents, in an address before the 
American Patent Law Association. He de- 
scribed the present Patent Office as ‘‘a most 
beautiful example of simple Grecian architec: 
ture’’ and then pictured the helplessness of the 
present situation by pointing out that when the 
building was designed the Patent Office issued 
only 200 to 300 patents a year. Forty years 
later the grants were 13,000. At present there 
are issued more than 45,000 patents and, if the 
trade marks and designs are included, the total 
issues reach close to 70,000 a year. As orig- 
inally designed the upper floors were intended 
for the exhibition of patent models, which were 
required until 50 years ago. Models are no 
longer required, but much of the space is wholly 
unsuited for other than exhibition purposes. 
Nevertheless, the building is crowded with 
technical-professional employees and clerks who 
have overflowed into the old Land Office Build- 
ing across F Street, where 65 rooms are jammed 
with struggling employees. In addition to the 
crowded condition of the building, millions of 
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irreplaceable records are stored, great numbers 
of them on miles of shelving that line the cor- 
ridors, and officials are in constant dread of a 
disastrous fire. 

Mr. Robertson declared that a new modern 
building is the only solution of the present dis- 
heartening state of affairs, wherein an office in- 
yaluable to the welfare of the nation, which is 





almost self-supporting and has turned $7,000,- 
000 into the United States Treasury in the last 
50 years, is compelled to endeavor to serve Amer- 
ican business with facilities provided nearly a 
century ago. Such a building, he added, should 
be designed with particular reference to the 
activities of the Patent Office and the peculiar 
character of its work. 














WILSON MARTIN, for many years associated 


with the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, died at his home in this city on 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, at the age of 57. Mr. Wil- 
son was a native of Ireland, born at Cookstown, 
May 6, 1869. He came to Chicago at the age of 
19 and became associated with the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co. in 1899. He held the office 
of vice president of that company for a number 
of years. Mr. Martin had lived in Irving Park 
for the last twenty-five years and was a member 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Irving Park and was a trustee and a member 
of the official board of that church. His widow 
and two daughters survive. Funeral services 
will be held at the church on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 23, Rev. Fred D. Stone officiating, with in- 
terment at Ridgewood. 


FRED KELLOGG, manager of the O. H. Pad- 
dock Lumber Co.’s yard at Assumption, IIL, 
died suddenly at his home in that place on Fri- 
day, Oct. 15. Mr. Kellogg was 57 years old and 
had been active in the business up until the 
night of his death. He and his wife had been 
attending a motion picture theater early in the 
evening and upon their return Mr. Kellogg suf- 
fered an attack of acute indigestion. He lived 
only a few minutes after the attack. Fred 
Kellogg had been with the O. H. Paddock Lum- 
ber Co., which has its headquarters at Pana, 
Il., for about 23 years. He had been manager 
of the Assumption yard from the time it was 
purchased by the company about 20 years ago. 
Mr. Kellogg was born in Audubon Township, 
near Nokomis, Ill., the family moving to Nokomis 
later. In that place he first entered the employ 
of the Paddock company. He was considered a 
valuable man and was highly regarded by his 
associates who sincerely regret his passing. Mr. 
Kellogg was a member of the Rotary Club, ac- 
tive in the Masonic lodge and in the Presby- 
terian Church of Assumption. He is survived 
by a widow, a step-mother, one sister, and one 
brother. The brother, William Kellogg, was also 
in the employ of the O. H. Paddock Lumber 
Co. for many years. Funeral services were held 
at the home in Assumption on Monday after- 
noon, Oct. 18, with burial at Nokomis. 


NORA ETTINGER, wife of John W. Ettinger, 
alumberman of Halifax, Pa., died at her home 
in that place on October 4 after an illness of 
several months. Mrs. Ettinger was 56 years 
old and was a well-loved resident of Halifax 
township for many years. She was very active 
in the work of the United Brethren Sunday 
school and church. Services were held at the 
home on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 10, in charge 
of the pastor of her church, and the large attend- 
ance testified to Mrs. Ettinger’s high place in 
the affections of the community. Besides her 
husband she leaves one son, James Wesley 
Ettinger, three brothers and three sisters. Mr. 
Ettinger has operated a sawmill in Daupin 
County, Pennsylvania, for some years, and his 
son, James, is associated with him, the business 
being operated as John W. Ettinger & Son. Mrs. 
Ettinger’s brother, Z. M. Cannon, is also in the 
lumber business, being a hardwood timber buyer 
fora sawmill at Utica, Ohio. 


ROBERT JAY HUME, 72, general superin- 
tendent of the Paine Lumber Co.’s plant at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., died suddenly at Mercy hospital in 
that city on Oct. 12. He had been operated on 
fora minor trouble a few days before his death. 
A heart attack which seized him on the morn- 
ing of his death was its cause. Mr. Hume was 
born in Janesville, Wis., and moved to Oshkosh 
with his parents in 1869. He was associated 
with his father in a sash and door company at 
Oshkosh for many years until the plant burned, 
when he went to Union City, Ind., in the same 


business. He returned to Oshkosh about 1888 
and became associated with the Paine firm. He 
iS survived by his wife and one sister. Mr. 
Hume was_a member of the Elks and the 
Knights of Pythias. 

DAVID GILLIES, Carleton Place, Ontario, 
President of Gillies Bros (Ltd.), Braeside, died 


recently in his 77th year. Throughout his life 
Mr. Gillies had been associated with the lumber 
Industry and was highly respected by lumber- 
men in all parts of eastern Canada. He had en- 
joyed excellent health until a few days before 
his death. In 1873 Mr. Gillies’ father set up his 
four sons, James, William, John and David, in 
€ business known as Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), of 
Braeside, David Gillies being president. He also 
ad extensive interests in grist and woolen 
mills. Mr. Gillies was keenly interested in 





Canadian politics, being a Liberal and having 
represented the riding of Pontiac, Quebec, for 
18 years. He retired from politics in 1904 in 
order to devote all of his time to his business. 





EMMA M. THOMPSON, wife of Charles F. 
Thompson, a lumberman of Chicago, died at her 
home in this city on Oct. 16 after an illness 
of several weeks. Besides her husband she is 
survived by one daughter, Elizabeth Adams 
Thompson. Mrs. Thompson was the daughter 
of the late George Adams, who came to Chicago 
in 1852 and was largely instrumental in building 
up the stock yards industry here. She was active 
in numerous charitable and social interests and 
was widely known in Chicago. Her husband is 
one of Chicago’s well known lumbermen and is 
vice president of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of 
Meridian, Miss. He was formeriy connected with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


E. G. MORGAN, organizer of the Foster-Mor- 
gan Lumber Co., which for many years operated 
a sawmill at Nagrom, Wash., died of apoplexy 
Oct. 12, at his home in Seattle, Wash. He was 
born in Illinois 61 years ago, and had been a 
resident of Washington since 1885, when he 
went to the Coast as a member of the engineer- 
ing department of the Northern Pacific railroad. 
Mr. Morgan was a member of the Masonic lodge 
at Enumclaw, Wash. Interment was made in 
Tacoma. He is survived by Mrs. Edith Morgan, 
widow; two sons, Charles and Edward G. Mor- 
gan, and a daughter, Mrs. S. J. Whitcombe. 


J. C. OLIVER, 56 years old, for many years 
active in the lumber industry of eastern Ken- 
tucky and southwestern Virginia, died at his 
home at Shelby Gap, Ky., on Oct. 16, following 
an illness of about three months. Mr. Oliver 
had been trying to recuperate at Hot Springs, 
Ark., but returned without any improvement in 
his health. He gradually grew worse and for 
several weeks had been confined to his bed. He 
leaves a widow and several sons and daughters. 
= was buried at Fremont, Va., his former 

ome. 





CHARLES F. DIRST, aged 60 years, manager 
of the Minooka (Ill.) Grain, Lumber & Supply 
Co. since its organization in 1908, died Oct. 14 
in St. Luke’s hospital, Chicago, following an 
operation three weeks before. He was promi- 
nent as a Knight Templar and Shriner and was 
a member of the board of supervisors from his 
township. The widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters, a brother and a sister survive. Funeral 
services were held Saturday afternoon in the 
home at Minooka and burial was in Chapman 
cemetery. 

L. T. McCANN, son of E. C 
man of Marysville, Ohio, and a traveler for 
various lumber companies in Ohio, died at a 
sanitarium in Worthington, Ohio, after an ill- 
ness of about a year. Mr. McCann was famil- 
iarly known among his many friends as “Tway”’ 
McCann. He leaves a widow and two children. 


. McCann, lumber- 


EDWARD FISH, of Forestport, N. Y., well 
known lumber jobber, died suddenly at Carter, 
N. Y., on Oct. 15, at the age of 40. Death was 
due to heart disease. Mr. Fish was born in 
Canada, but went to Forestport several years 
ago. He is survived by his wife and two sons, 
Henry and Junior. 


JOHN FREDEKING, a lumberman of Monroe, 
Wash., died in Seattle, Oct. 12. He was 47 
years old. Funeral services were conducted at 
I-verett, Wash. 


(SERB AGZGZAE 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each, State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,601,219. Log sawing machine. Ross Langill, Me- 
nominee, Mich., assignor to Prescott Co., same place. 


1,601,265. Apparatus for manufacturing bands of 


veneer. George Schlesinger, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. 

1,601,423. Lumber drying machine. George F. Alex- 
ander, Westfield, Mass. 

1,601,451. Saw clamp. Frederick Neumann, West 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,601,610. Motor driven woodworking tool. Charles 
K. Carter, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,601,623. Veneer drier. Burt 8S. Harrison, Chicago, 


assignor to Drying Systems (Inc.), same place. 
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Write or Wire 
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Wholesale Department 


Hugh stocks available. 
Quick service guaranteed. 
Special prices on:— 

Redwood bevel siding. 

Red Cedar shingles. 

Twin-Stain stained shingles. 


Oak flooring (All sizes and 
grades.) 


Maple Flooring (All sizes 
and grades. ) 


Today’s orders shipped today 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Plain and Quartered 


OAK U- ‘form Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (uR) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 
The 








Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Hardwoods 


Mowbray & Robinson 

















Yellow Pine 


ryue 
| Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


| For our high grade dressed stock — 
| “Ask the Wholesaler”’ 





CENTURY, FLORIDA 


Seco Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co. 





—— 
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Short Leaf 
Yeilow 


Where 
customers 





Yard and 
Shed Stock, 
Timbers, Lath 


alias well 
laken care 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Ne 








( LONGLEAF 


HEAVY PITCH 


400,000 Feet 


Moss Point, Miss. 


MILLS AT 
\_ Moss Point 





‘. _ 
Pine 
For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Sales Agents 


Howison TenMile Cedar cond, 





4 Band Sawn Virgin 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


We can quickly supply 
your needs in any items 
shown on right—or can 
furnish 


Peeled Piling 
5" to 7” tip, 
10” to 16” butt, 
20’ to 100’ long. 


Tell us your needs. 
Williams 
Yellow Pine Co. 





POPLARVILLE, MISS. 
Mill at Wilco, Miss. 








Daily Capacity 
100,000 Ft. of 
All grades 
3" and 4! 
Standard 
Matched 
ge Grain, 
Heart and Sap 
Flooring 


Shed Stock 
2x 4—-2x6 
Dimension 
all grades 
S4S to S&E Std. 
lengths 10! to 24! 
Timbers 
4x4" to 20x20"' 
length 10' to 66! 














All Stock 
Grade Marked 











“4 
XG 


| BUSINESS € 


HANGES, INCORPOR 





Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. jerkeley—Berkeley Sash & Door 
Co.; H. R and Frances M. Heuston bought half interest. 

Oakland—Hunter Lumber Co. moving principal place 
of business to 1207 Fife Building, San Francisco, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—R. W. Bartelmann Co. succeed- 
ed by Bartelmann Mfg. Co. 

IOWA. Springville—Gritman Bros., coal, cement and 
building material business, sold to lowa Builders Supply 
Co. of Cedar Rapids. 

KANSAS. ‘Tonganoxie—Hunter-McNerny Lumber Co. 
changing name to Hunter Lumber Co, 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Crookston Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Kruger-Broughton Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Centerview—Hull-Summers Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hull Lumber Co. 

Hamilton—Hamilton Lumber Co, succeeded by Blaker 
Lumber & Grain Co. 

Leeton—Leeton Lumber Co. succeeded by Reed Lum- 
ber Co. 

MONTANA. Warland—Warland Lumber Co. stock of 
lumber sold to J. Neils Lumber Co., of Libby; mill not 
included in sale. 


NEBRASKA. Helvey—Helvey Lumber Co. succeeded 
by McLucas & Howell, 

OREGON. Eugene—W. C. Anderson has sold his in- 
terest in the Twin Oaks Lumber Co. to L. C, Scharpf. 

Lakeview—Lakeview Mills & ‘Timber Co., sawmill, 
leased plant to Geo. 8S. Gothro. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Carnegie—Standard Lumber & 


Supply Co. succeeded by Dettling Crichley Lumber Co. 

Vandergrift—Hammond Lumber Co. to discontinue 
business operations in Vandergrift. Local contractors 
and dealers take over building material stock. 

TEXAS. Bogata—B. C. Peyton Co. succeeded by Len- 
nox & Porter. 

Breckenridge—Clay & Butler Lumber Co. changing 
name to Clay Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Wm. R. Handley has sold 
a half interest in his logging business to William Wager. 

Pe Ell—Yeomans Lumber Co. sold to Pe Ell Lumber 
Cc 


0. 

Port Angeles—J. W. Wallitner sold saw and shingle 
mill on Siebert’s Creek to Al Gehrke and Geo. Stan- 
bridge. 

South Bend—Wiley McClellan has sold his interest in 
the logging firm of McClellan & Willis, near here, to 
Andy Willis. 

Tacoma—Richard T. Davis, jr., has succeeded to the 
one-tenth interest of Hattie D. Tennant in the Tacoma 
Millwork Supply Co. 

WISCONSIN. Cottage Grove—Chase Lumber & Fuel 
Co. sold to Cottage Grove Lumber Co. 





Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Arkansas Hardwood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Harry A. Prock Lumber 
Co., of Philadelphia, has obtained a Delaware charter 
with capital stock of $100,000, 

Wilmington—American Mercantile Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated under Delaware laws; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Berwyn—Berwyn Lumber & Coal Co. in- 
creasing stock from $125,000 to $300,000. 

LOUISIANA. LaPlace—LaPlace Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; sawmill. 

New Orleans—Walkee Toy & Novelty Co., incorporat- 
ed; capital, $20,000. 

NEW JERSEY. South Egg Harbor—Bozarth Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Southern Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Morris Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; sawmill, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Edw. A. Greene & 
Co., incorporated; 2637 W. Hagrt; millwork. 

Windber—Blackstone Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $30,000; address John Lochrie, sr., 506 15th St. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—National Tie & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000, 

WASHINGTON. Pe Ell—Pe Ell Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $150,000. 

Seattle—Stetson & Post Lumber Co. increasing capital 
to $500,000; sawmill. 

Seattle—Ranier Valley Sash & Door Co., incorporated; 
capital, $35,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Ronald Woodwork Co., in- 
corporated; 2,000 shares common stock, no par value, 
and 1,000 shares preferred stock, $100 each; to manu- 
facture lumber and conduct millwork business. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Irwin Gill Lumber Co. has start- 
ed a retail lumber business. 


ARKANSAS. McRae—McRae Lumber Co., new con- 
cern, 
CALIFORNIA, Clear Lake Highlands—Napa Lumber 


Co. has started a retail yard. 

Los Angeles—Southern California Hardwood & Mfg. 
Co. has secured a new location on E, Ninth St. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Ready-Cut Homes, of this city, 
opening office in Albuquerque, N. M., under manage- 
ment of K. L. House. 

Los Angeles—Geo. M. Huff Lumber Co. opening at 
116th and Main streets, 

Pasadena—H. H. Orban and others have engaged in 
business at 79 S. Pasadena Ave. as Orban Lumber Co, 

San Francisco—R. M. Gardiner has opened a whole- 
sale office in Fife Bldg. 

FLORIDA. De Land—Adelle Millwork Co. (Inc.) re- 
cently began business. 

Miami—Stertz-Nocks Co. opening retail lumber busi- 
ness, 

Sanford—McCormick-Hannah (Inc.) opening wholesale 
lumber office; headquarters, Orlando. 





ILLINOIS. Chicago—H. R. McDonald opening com. 
mission lumber business at 7615 Kingston Ave. 

Watseka—Watseka Woodworking Co. opening plan. 
ing mill and retail lumber yard. 

nae. Mt. Vernon—Simpson Lumber Co. opening 
yard. 

Michigan City—Carbanette Corporation will manufac. 
ture kitchen furniture in a new plant here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Walnut St. Wood & 
Lumber Co. opening retail business. 

MICHIGAN. Roseville—Jackson Coal & Lumber (Co, 
has started a retail business. 

MINNESOTA. Angora—Pelican Lumber Co. moving 
from Orr to Angora. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Home Lumber & Supply 
Co. will establish yard fronting on River Ave. 


MISSOURI. Perryville—Corbin & Yount will open 
lumber business, 
NEBRASKA, Lincoln—R. C. McMillen Co. opening 


wholesale and commission lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Lincoln Lumber Co. open. 
ing new business. 

North Charlotte—Southern Lumber Co. opening retai} 
lumber business. 

Wendell—T. W. Main has opened retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Broadway House Wrecking & Lum. 
ber Co. opening new and second hand lumber business, 

OREGON. Coquille—John Dornath and Fred Lock- 
wood will establish a shingle mill and box factory on 
Halls Creek. 

Corvallis—Griswold & Greer have established a saw- 
mill on Alsea Mountain, 

Portland—G. B. & G. C. Lyons have engaged in the 
cabinet making business. 

Veneta—Hannan Lumber Co. starting a sawmill oper- 
ation; Edgar Hannan, prop. 

TENNESSEE. Pulaski—Pulaski Veneer Corporation 
has begun veneer manufacture. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—McIntyre Lumber Co. has started 
a retail lumber business. 

Harlingen—Grant Lumber Co. opening lumber yard; 
sheds under construction. 

McCamey—Stockton Lumber Co. opening retail yard. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Beckley—Martin Lumber Co. has 
opened headquarters in Raleigh County Bank Bidg.; 
wholesale and manufacture of West Virginia hardwoods; 
will open lumber yard in Beckley. TT. F. Martin, man- 
ager; will also maintain office at Buena Vista, Va, 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—W. J. Rehrig will build 
a one-story addition, 65x75 ft. to planing mill, 2626 
Compton Ave, 

FLORIDA. Blountsville—J. H. Clendenon is reported 
in the market for machinery to make rosin barrel staves 
and heads. 

KENTUCKY. Louisyille—Riddell Robineau Co. in- 
corporated with capital of $250,000 to make novelty fur- 
niture, will occupy plant of the old Riddell Furniture 
Co., spending about $75,000 in improvements. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Castle Hayne—J. E. Wilson 
Lumber Co. plans rebuilding portion of plant burned 
with loss of $20,000. 

Mooresville—B. A. Troutman & Son, owners of the 
Mooresville Furniture Factory, recently burned, will re- 
build plant; loss was $30,000. 

OREGON. Cheshire—Fred J. Voigt and others plan 
erection of $50.000 sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—Verd Cedar Co., shingle 
mill, will rebuild plant recently burned. 

South Bend—J. A. Lewis Shingle Mill Co. will at once 
rebuild the shingle mill recently burned. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Angelus Furniture Mfg. 
Co. will erect a one-story lumber shed, 100x177 ft., at 
1370 Mirasol St. 

Los Angeles—Western Hardwood Lumber Co. will 
erect addition to lumber shed at 2014 E. 15th St. 

COLORADO. Fort Morgan—Home Lumber Co. will 
remodel and add house furnishings, stoves, electrical 
supplies, rugs and carpets. 

IOWA. Des Moines—Cohen Bros. Lumber Co. will 
erect a one-story business building on Elm St. Cost 
between $10,000 and $15,000; offices of lumber company 
will be moved into it. 

KENTUCKY. Leitchfield—Grayson County Supply Co. 
will remodel office and show rooms, install office equip- 
ment and furnace. 

Louisville—Ferguson Lumber Co. moving business to 
new yard being installed at 15th and Magnolia; offices 
and sheds being erected. 

NEBRASKA. Tilden—New lumber shed of the Mar 
Lenser Lumber Co. is now finished. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—Kendrick & Eason Lumber Co. 
erecting office, warehouse and sheds. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Huntsville—The sawmill and other build- 
ings of J. N. Chandler have been destroyed by fire; 108s, 
$12, b 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—O’Malley Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $1,000. 

ARKANSAS. Gurdon—Young & Murray Co., loss by 
fire, $5,000. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Fox Mfg. Co., furniture, loss by 
fire, $300,000. 

Macon—Middle Georgia Lumber Co., loss by fire ia 
planing mill and dry kilns; stock belonging to T. 
Ross Lumber Co., destroyed; total loss, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Dolgeville—Dry kilns and storage shed 
of Julius Breckwoldts & Sons destroyed by fire with 
large stock of kiln dried hardwood timber. 
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Fort Covington—Dempsey & Frazier, loss by fire, 
$30,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Castle Hayne—J. E. Wilson 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $20,000. 

Mooresville—Main building of Mooresville Furniture 
Factory damaged by fire; loss, $30,000. 

TEXAS. Abilene—Kirby Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Marcus—Box factory of G. Morgan 
damaged by fire; loss, $1,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CUMBERLAND, MD., Oct. 18.—An interesting opin- 
ion was handed down in the circuit court here by 
Judge Albert A. Doub in the suit of Herbert A. 
and Ernest B. Carpenter against George H. Bowzer, 
Harry E. Davis, Frank Billmyer and L. M. Shir- 
cliff. The plaintiffs charge that a written agree- 
ment entered into in 1923 by which they sold the 
timber, large and small on the Carpenter tract, 
containing 1,600 acres of land, to the defendants, 
had been violated by the latter. The case turned 
upon the meaning of the term “timber, large and 
small’ as contained in the agreement, the plaintiffs 
claiming that it did not include the small trees not 
suitable for lumber and that it did not include 
timber grown on he tract during the eight years 
covered by the contract. The defendants after 
taking out the large and small timber, as covered 
by the contract, according to the charges, went 
back over the land and started to clear out all the 
remaining small timber which was to be cut into 
mine “sprags,’ a new industry in this region. 
The plaintiffs asked an injunction charging that the 
removal of the small trees constitutes a waste and 
destruction for which no adequate compensation 
could be had. ‘The court ruled that the allega- 
tions were too indefinite and decided against the 
plaintiffs. 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 18.—Forecasts of further 
losses to lumbermen here by reason of financial 
embarrassimcnt of yards which made it their busi- 
ness chiefly to supply speculative builders with 
materials were realized last Monday, when the 
Chesapeake Lumber Co., on Reisterstown Road, 
which had called a meeting of creditors to discuss 
conditions, was placed in the hands of a receiver, 
following in the wake of the Western Maryland 
Lumber Co., which went through a similar pro- 
ceeding the previous week. The federal court 
named Charles T. Howard, of the Colonna-Howard 
Co., as receiver, and required him to give bond in 
the sum of $5,000, M. Weisman, the president of 
the company, having formally assented to the 
adjudication. The petitioners were the Tolles 
Lumber Co., the Colonna-Howard Co. and the 





Mills and wholesalers in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., report some revival in city trade, 
which has been disappointingly light for several 
months. There is only a fair country yard de- 
mand, and trade bids fair to be very spotted, owing 
to the uneven conditions as to crops in this part 
of the Northwest. Prices are far from satisfactory 
and special cuts from the regulation discounts 
are frequently reported. The factories are run- 
ning with light crews and on short hours. There 
is some storm sash and door business coming in, 
but comparatively few orders resulting from new 
construction. 

While the fall outlook for millwork and door 
and sash business in Columbus and central Ohio 
territory is not as bright as last year at this 
time, still there is considerable activity. Mills 
are operating to about 75 percent, as a rule. 
Orders are fair for the time of year, as outside 
work is still brisk. Door and sash factories are 
busy. Prices are rather low as result of strong 
competition. 

Kansas City (Mo.) sales managers say they 
have been cutting down their order files the last 
two weeks and now are making delivery in less 
than the ordinary time. Yard stock demand has 
been slow and there is not a very large volume 
of specials from outside. Suburban plants report 
business dull. The H. B. McCray Lumber Co., 
Seventeenth Street and College Avenue, has found 
a planing mill a necessary adjunct to its growing 
business and has purchased additional ground 
at a cost of $30,000 as site for a plant to be built 
immediately. Later, it is understood, the finish- 
Ing plant will be increased by the addition of 
millwork machinery. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
conservative in their estimates of new business in 
sight. Speculative building has received a dis- 
tinct check, which is bound to affect the demand 
for the stock sizes of sash and doors, and throw 
the burden more upon the special products. For- 
tunately, however, the larger construction, such 
88 schools, institutions, and other relatively big 
buildings, makes up in part, if not entirely, for 


Chestnut Lumber Co. A schedule of assets and 
liabilities filed in connection with the action taken 
gives the assets as $165,600 and the liabilities 
as $114,731, leaving the assets $50,868 in excess 
of the obligations. As in the case of the Western 
Maryland Company, the troubles of the Chesapeake 
Company are charged largely to the tying up of 
resources in operations of speculative builders, 
whose houses cannot now be readily marketed, and 
who have fallen upon trying times. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—Walter A. Hays was 
appointed trustee for the Sacramento Tie Co., in- 
voluntary bankrupt, at a creditors’ meeting held 
Monday before Referee in Bankruptcy Coles. Bond 
was fixed at $10,000. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 16.—Sale of 27,000 acres 
of choice timberland in Block 110, Sayward dis- 
trict, Vancouver Island, has been reported. This 
is one of the biggest transactions in timber this 
year. The price, not made public, is said to have 
been very high. The B. C. Mills, Timber & Trad- 
ing Co., which a year ago sold the Hastings mill 
and site in Vancouver to the Harbor Board, was 
the owner of the timber just sold. The Interna- 
tional Timber Co. was the purchaser. This is the 
last of the vendor's former large holdings in that 
section. The new owner, an active logging con- 
cern, is owner of considerable timber land on Van- 
couver Island. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 16.—A valuable timber 
berth of 1,322 acres near Port Haney, in the 
Fraser Valley, has been sold by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, holder of the Railway Belt area along the 
Canadian Pacific right-of-way through British 
Columbia, tou the Commercial Lumber Co., the price 
paid being $51,200, which is in addition to stump- 
age and other fees. On Oct. 20 the government, 
through Crown Timber Agent E. Walmsley, will 
offer several other berths for sale. One of these 
is 200 acres in extent near Pitt Lake, and the 
upset price is $3,795. Activity in logging through- 
out the Fraser Valley and steady demand has in- 
creased cutting, and suitable timber lands for im- 
mediate logging have been eagerly sought. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 19.—Coleman & Williams, 
of Hardeeville, S. C., have purchased a tract of 
longleaf yellow pine timber, consisting of 7,500 
acres, from the Savannah River Lumber Co., for a 
consideration of more than $115,000, it became 
known here this week. The tract is the largest of 
its kind in this section and consists of longleaf yel- 
low pine, which has never been turpentined. It 
is located about forty miles from Savannah in 
Carolina, near Ridgeland. 





eneeeeemenaed 


on 


the deficiency in the speculative operations. None 
the less, the outlook for the sash and door men is 
somewhat uncertain, and they are decidedly mod- 
est in their estimates as to what may be looked 
for, while competition continues very keen. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been fair so far this month, with not much 
change from last month in the volume of busi- 
ness. The building figures for the city are run- 
ning on about the same level as a year ago, al- 
though it is said that competition is keener and 
prices are not considered satisfactory. 


With the best weather of the year attending the 
construction program in Los Angeles and southern 
California, mills in that section of the State are 
doing a “land office business.’”’ Prices are good 
and adequate stocks are on hand to care for cur- 


rent needs. 
Pe SSPE EE EES 


Southern Millwork Annual 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 18.—Announcement is made 
by the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held in the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Nov. 17 and 18. There will be a meet- 
ing of the board of directors at 11:30 a.m. on 
Nov. 17, and the general meeting will begin at 
11:30 of that day. Officers and directors for the 
coming year are to be elected and other business 
transacted. 

There will be a number of subjects of importance 
to the millwork industry discussed, among them 
the question, “Why is there such a wide variation 
in millwork bids?’ and ‘What should we do toward 
combating the inroads of substitutes for wood 
products ?”’ 

The uniform contract committee will make an 
important report. On the program also will be an 
address by Albert Steves, jr., of San Antonio, Tex., 
on ‘“lurnover of Stock,’ and a discussion of win- 
dow glass and glazing will be led by Powers Pace, 
of Atlanta. 

A golf tournament is being arranged for the 
afternoon of Oct. 18, and other entertainment 
will be provided. 


Your Profit from 


Minimum Investment 
and Maximum Turnover 


is assured when you order 
Bruce Oak Flooring in a 


MIXED CAR SHIPMENT 


with plain or quartered oak or gum finish and 
mouldings, veneer stair treads, oak wagon 
stock, oak and gum dimension stock, oak 
bridge plank and timbers, beech and gum 
flooring, cedar lumber and Ceda’line, Southern 
hardwoods, air or kiln dried. Arkansas short 
leaf Pine (Rosemary Species) smoke-dried lum- 
ber, moldings and finish. 

Freight costs less than L. C. L. Your 
stocks are kept balanced and turned 
often, with less capital investment. You 
can order from us what you need, when 
you veedit. Try a Bruce mixed Car. 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Memphis, Tennessee 


















Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























| Cummer Gypress Co. | 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
GyPYresS now and Dew 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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| Hall, Kellogg & Co. 


Room 1010, 208 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 

522 Spring Street, - Hot Springs, Ark. 

511 Spalding Building, - Portland, Ore. 
Foresters to Leading 
Lumber Companies 
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Write for Our 
Hardwood List 


We always have around 
10,000,000 feet of well as- 
sorted Hardwoods ready for 
prompt shipment. Have 
modern kilns and complete 
planing mill. 


LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS 


Let us put your name on 
our mailing list to receive 
our monthlystock list cover- 
ing Plain and Quartered 
Gum, Plain and Quartered 
Oak, Tupelo, Ash, Cotton- 
wood, Rock or Soft Elm. 


Good Stock Louisiana 
Red Cypress on hand 
at all times. 


7.M.Jones 


LUMBER CoO. 
Ferriday, La. 


a ~Z 














Suen SHORTLEAF 
Sawn 
Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 


Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


e 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
| ANSLEY, LA. 





























Surface Measure | 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering inthe mo 
manner the whole field of surface Annee 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and ¢xterior finish 
nels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
rames, etc ,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (434 x 64") $5.00, Postpaid. 


=: Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















News Notes from Am 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—The proposed amendment to the State 
constitution to be voted on at the election next 
month, which provides for the reclassification of 
cut-over lands for taxation when such lands are 
to be reforested, was the subject of discussion at 
the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club last Wednesday. C. S. Chapman, chief fores- 
ter for the Weyerhaueser Timber Co., was the 
principal speaker. He outlined answered objections 
that have been made by opponents of the measure. 
Mr. Chapman said that no effort is made to with- 
draw standing timber from the tax rolls and that 
the measure applies only to land which is to be 
reforested. He pointed out that 35 percent of the 
area of the State is fit only for timber growing, 
and that timber growing can not be done profitably 
by private owners under the present system of 
taxation. The club adopted a resolution favoring 
passage of the amendment. 

Cargo shipments this week were extreemely light, 
no shipments being made to Japan, China, South 
America or Europe. The Shaffer, McCormick, Todd 
and Baker docks and Portacoma piers shipped 
2,190,000 feet ; Wheeler, Osgood Co., 600,000 feet ; 
Dickman Lumber Co., 650,000 feet; Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., 980,000 feet; Dempsey Lumber Co., 
300,000 feet; Mountain Lumber Co., 200,000 feet ; 
Tidewater Mill Co., 960,000 feet; St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., 1,200,000 feet, and Defiance 
Lumber Co., 350,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic 
coast, 3,730,000; California, 3,300,000 feet, and 
Australia, 100,000 feet. The Atlantic coast took 
1,000 bundles broom handles, 400,000 shingles, 
4,400 doors and 50,000 feet cross arms. Aus- 
tralia took 100 tons box shook. 

A party of more than one hundred eastern bank- 
ers, on their way home from the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association at Los 
Angeles, visited Tacoma last Monday. The mem- 
bers of the party were taken for a tour of the city 
and also visited several of the principal lumber 
mills. They were entertained at a breakfast at- 
tended by a number of Tacoma’s principal lumber- 
men, at which Maj. Everett G. Griggs presided. 

A tide motor, which its inventor claims will 
develop 3,000 horsepower at less cost than by 
hydro electric equipment, has been invented and 
patented by O. H. Brooks, of the Clear Fir Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Brooks got his idea from watching 
the force of the tide on steel cables made fast to 
logs at the Clear Fir mill. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—Volume has held up pretty well during 
the last week, and there have been no changes in 
general price levels of western pines. 

Rebuilding the Wendorf-Rogers mill, at Spokane, 
Wash., which was burned a few months ago, has 
been started and will be completed by Jan. 1, 
according to C. A. Rogers, of the company. “We 
are constructing a saw-tooth one-story building for 
the mill, which will be 85 feet by 200 feet,” said 
Mr. Rogers. The construction will cost between 
$75,000 and $100,000. 

A small mill is being erected by the Kellogg 
Lumber Co., a quarter gile south of Dishman, 
near the Empire granite quarry. The new plant 
will have a capacity of 22,000 feet daily. C. N. 
Kellogg is head of the concern. 

Ground has been broken by the Washington 
Wood Preserving Co. for its large new tie treating 
plant north of Hillyard. 

Ballasting the track on the new railroad out of 
Orotino, Idaho, was begun last week by Twohy 
Bros., contractors. The present job will cover 17 
of the 40 miles of railroad. 

Comparatively little loss from fire was suffered 
by Idaho State-owned timber during last summer’s 
disastrous fire season, according to I. H. Nash, 
Idaho land commissioner, who was a Spokane 
visitor this week. “It was a hard year, the cost 
of fighting fires was heavy, and the total loss in 
the State reached about 400,000,000 feet,” said 
Mr. Nash. “It was the timber owned by the Fed- 
eral Government which was the heavy loser this 
year. In Idaho State’s vast timber holdings, the 
loss last year probably was not more than 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 feet.” 

The monthly meeting of the trustees of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. was held at its main offices 
last Wednesday. No changes were made in prices, 
it is reported, and only routine business was 
transacted. Those present were J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
F. R. Titcomb, and George S. Long, Tacoma; C. A. 
Weyerhaeuser, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, and Carl Weyer- 


haeuser, St. Paul; F. K. Weyerhaeuser, Minne- 
apolis ; Charles S. Ingram, Snoqualmie Falls; W. H. 
Peabody and Robert W. Hunt, Everett; J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, jr., Lewiston, Idaho; Huntington 
Taylor, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; and I. N. Tate, 
Spokane. 

L.. 8S. Case, general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Mrs. Case and daughter, Mrs. Perkins, of Col- 
fax, Wash., left last week for Rochester, Minn., 
where Mrs. Case is to go through the Mayo clinic. 

Grant Dixon, president Western Pine Manufac- 
turing Co., and Charles Coffman, vice president and 
manager Exchange Lumber Co., returned this week 
from a month’s business trip to New York and 
other eastern cities. 

E. D. Hamacher, of the Duffy-Hamacher Lumber 
Co., Mrs. Hamacher and son returned Wednesday 
from a three weeks’ combined business and pleasure 
trip to Kansas City, Mo. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—The Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co., Rock- 
port, Calif., is equipped with Disston saws through- 
out the plant, according to Alex Gardner, manager 
of the Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.) branch at 
Seattle. This is a new redwood operation. The 
Finkbine people have used Disston saws in their 
plants in the South for a number of years, conse- 
quently when the Finkbine-Guild Lumber Co. got 
ready for saws, it naturally chose Disston. 

Cecil B. Fitzgerald, former president of the Seat- 
tle city council and until recently chairman of the 
Republican State central committee, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Federated Industries of 
Washington, succeeding to the position made vacant 
by the death of John H. McIntosh more than a 
year ago. Mr. Fitzgerald will assume his new 
duties Nov. 1. The trustees of the Federated In- 
dustries, through D. C. Botting, president, an- 
nounce that there will be no change of policy. 

W. E. Barwick, accompanied by Mrs. Barwick 
and their small son, Bill, are renewing acquaintance 
with friends in Seattle. After a few days here 
they will return to San Francisco. Mr. Barwick 
has long been identified with California white pine 
lumber in a wholesale or manufacturing way. 

H. G. Tremaine, president and manager of the 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Montana. He reports that 
stock raisers in the vicinity of Lewistown are mar- 
keting cattle and calves, foreseeing a hard winter 
and scarcity of feed. 

E. J. Martineau, general superintendent of the 
Philippine hardwood operation of the Cadwallader- 
Gibson Co., reached Seattle yesterday morning. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Martineau, and will 
take an extended vacation. The company recently 
completed a new logging and sawmill plant, includ- 
ing fifteen miles of logging railway. Mr. Mar- 
tineau says the Camarines Sur lumber proposition 
of the company is rich and extensive, with an out- 
look for about forty years’ work on the same loca- 
tion. The timber embraces immense stands of the 
finest hardwoods. The new logging road touches 
a seaport from which initial shipments were made 
a short time ago. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—Lumber carriers in port this week in- 
clude: WShidzuoka Maru, 1,000,000 feet, complet- 
ing cargo in Seattle; Barbara C., at Clark Nicker- 
son mill, 400,000 feet for California; Yaye Maru, 
under charter to General Steamship Corporation, 
450,000 feet of lumber in Everett and piling in 
Seattle, for the Orient; West Ison, loaded lumber 
here and went to Anacortes to complete cargo; 
Caluseus is at Weyerhaeuser mill loading lumber 
for the east coast. 

Two cases of the Sultan Railway & Timber Co. 
and the Eclipse Mill Co. against the State direc- 
tor of industries will soon be heard by the State 
supreme court, on appeal. The point at issue is 
whether employees making up log rafts for tow, 
and men at mills breaking up such rafts while 
working on navigable waters, are included within 
the State workmen’s compensation act, or whether 
their rights are determined by the maritime laws 
of the United States. An appeal has been taken 
from the decision of the superior court of Thurs- 
ton County, which rules that such employees come 
under the State compensation act. 

The Sumner Iron Works has booked an order 
from the Shelton mill of the Henry McCleary Tim- 
ber Co. for a 23-saw, 44-foot roller-bearing trimmer, 
with live rolls and table. Another order will pro- 
vide a 10-foot Sumner band mill, with synchronized 
motor direct-conected to lower wheel shaft, for the 
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Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif. This is the 
third order for this type of Sumner band, one 
having been previously made for the Henry Mill 
& Timber Co., Tacoma, and another for the new 
mill of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., at 
Port Gamble. 

Bruce Clark, sales manager Walton Veneer Co., 
states that the company is installing a new dryer, 
which will increase the daily output of the plant 
from 60,000 to 100,000 feet. The veneer industry 
as a whole has good order files, but prices are at 
the low level established in April. The volume of 
pusiness is larger than at any time this year, and 
there are some indications of prices stiffening. A 
feature of the veneer industry on the West Coast 
ig the development of heavy plywood for industrial 
lines. 

It is announced that the expansion of the Backus- 
Brooks and the Pendleton-Gilkey interests to in- 
clude the National Pole Co. will not cause any 
change in the personnel of local officers of the 
National Pole Co. Harry C. Nelson is manager of 
the Everett office. F. R. Pendleton, director, is 
a resident of this city. 

J. C. Wixon, president Day Lumber Co., riddled 
his right foot with bird shot while in a rowboat 
at Big Lake last Wednesday. 
down two ducks, and was aiming at the third, 
when his dog caused the boat to lurch. Mr. Wixon, 
losing his balance and swinging backward, raised 
his foot into the air, at the same time pulling 


ee PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 16.—Buying of. fir lumber was sluggish last 
week, judging from reports from wholesalers here. 
On the whole the market is fairly active and deal- 
ers seem optimistic. With only few logs on hand, 
there is very little probability of any great surplus 
of logs in the Columbia River district for some 
time. Should weather conditions be very unfavor- 
able, then a shortage of saw logs may arise. For 
the present, camps are at about 80 percent capacity. 

The Mount Emily Lumber Co.’s bid of $2.75 a 
thousand was the only one entered on the sale of 
600,000 feet of yellow pine on Five Point Creek, 
in the Umatilla national forest, when offered 
Thursday by the timber sales department of the 
Forest Service. 

The Peninsular Lumber Co., of this city, has 
just placed a contract for ten new dry kilns with 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., North Portland. The kilns 
will be 11x104 feet, and are of Moore's recirculat- 
ing progressive type, with graduated heating sys- 
tem. The recirculating conduits are a recent Moore 
improvement which speed up the circulation, and 
produce better balance of temperature and hu- 
midity. The building will be constructed of hollow 
tile and concrete and will have Moore’s asbestos- 
protected metal doors, which will make them as 
near fireproof as it is possible to build kilns. 

The MacMillan Export Co., of Vancouver, B. C., 
this week established Portland branch offices in the 
Board of Trade Building, with J. H. Sheridan as 
local manager. This company. is one of the larger 
exporting concerns on the Pacific coast. 

C. D. Johnson, head of the C. D. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., and the Pacific Spruce Corporation, re- 
turned this week from Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank Morrill, of Morrill & Sturgeon, wholesale 
lumber dealers, left a few days ago, accompanied 
by Mrs. Sturgeon, on an extended tour to the East. 

Roy Dailey, Northwest representative of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
was in Portland this week from his headquarters 
in Seattle. 

The Mickle Lumber Co.’s plant in North Port- 
land, formerly known as the Monarch mill, is not 
operating. 

Harry Aldrich, of the Aldrich-Cooper Lumber 
Co., wholesaler, leaves next Tuesday on a trip to 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania. He returned 
afew days ago from a trip to Vancouver, B. C., 
and Puget Sound lumber centers. 

G. R. Tully, Pacific Northwest representative 
of the A. W. Smith Lumber Co., Los Angeles, has 
fone to Tacoma to establish a branch office. 

; Harry Morgan, manager The Whitney Co.’s opera- 
tions at Garibaldi, in Tillamook County, has gone 
t6 California on a business trip. 

Carl A, Weyerhaeuser and F. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
of St. Paul, Minn., officials of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., were at Longview, Wash., today .con- 
ferring with A. L. Raught, jr., local representative 
of the Weyerhaeuser company. With W. J. Ryan, 
engineer for the company, they spent a day in the 
timber holdings east of Ostrander. 

C. R. Rudinger, of New York, will be in Portland 
the coming week on a tour of the Pacific coast. 


He had brought . 


sica’s Lumber Centers 


Mr. Rudinger while here will make his headquarters 
in the offices of the H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., 
for which concern he handles pine lumber in his 


territory. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 16.—Better crop conditions on the Canadian 
prairies are reported, and though a large percentage 
of tough grain is showing as threshing proceeds, 
results on the whole are encouraging. Westward 
movement of wheat has become active, more than a 
thousand cars of grain having arrived in terminal 
yards adjacent to Vancouver, with large numbers 
on the way and others daily despatched from prairie 
wheat centres. Improvement has been reflected in 
the tone of the retail lumber trade, and mills are 
finding more rail business for despatch to the 
western provinces, 

Zastern match factories have been drawing on 
British Columbia pine resources for some years 
for raw material, and in proportion as available 
supplies of pine in the East become scarcer, de- 
mand here increases. Every district in the interior 
of the Province has a proportion of white pine 
in its timber stand. This is now in the way of be- 
coming enormously increased in value, owing to in- 
creased demand for match-making material. From 
the Shuswap Lake country, the Shuswap Lumber 
Co. is now shipping ten cars of selected white pine 
stock to an eastern manufacturer of matches. 

Speaking at the opening of the new units of the 
Powell River Co, plant last week, M. J. Scanlon, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., veteran lumberman and vice 
president Powell River Co., drew a comparison be- 
tween methods of conserving natural resources in 
the United States and Canada respectively. The 
Canadian Government administers them as owner. 
It costs less to carry on industries in Canada, be- 
cause the manufacturer paid for the raw resources 
as he used them, said Mr. Scanlon. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 16.—Cargo receipts at the Los Angeles har- 
bor have not been as high as expected, totaling 
57,000,000 feet for the first fifteen days of the 
month. According to B. D. Tennant, secretary Los 
Angeles Retail Lumbermen’s Association, volume of 
permits is gaining and indicates that they will 
show a considerable increase over September. 
“Reports from the wholesalers indicate they are 
well satisfied with conditions,’ continued Mr. Ten- 
nant. “The serious competitive conditions which 
have been so pronounced are gradually improving. 
Prices are holding firm and are more satisfactory 
than they have been for some time.” 

Ambrose Halstead, manager J. D. Halstead Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, has announced the purchase 
of the Red Arrow Lumber Co. 

R. C. Anderson, president General Plywood Co., 
Seattle, Wash., is a southern California visitor, 
being the guest of Baker & Anderson, Los Angeles 
and southern California representatives. 

Frank M. Kendall, former manager Sunset Lum- 
ber Co., Oakland, Calif., has just been appointed 
manager of the Huntington Park (Calif.) yard of 
the Schull Lumber Co. 

Iioward Hubbard, for the last year and a half 
assistant manager of the Hayward Lumber Co., 
San Bernardino, Calif., has been appointed manager. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—Considerable activity in the cargo 
trade is noticeable -in Bellingham and Anacortes, 
both ports loading several million feet this week 
for foreign and domestic ports. At Bellingham the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 483,000 
feet of lumber and 1,250,000 shingles to the Gulf 
of Mexico, 678,000 feet to China, 691,000 feet of 
lumber and shingles to Houston and 2,500,000 feet 
to the Atlantic coast. The Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co. shipped 1,000,000 feet to the Gulf, 
and 500,000 feet to California. Both companies 
will make other shipments within the next few 
days. All the Anacortes concerns, Morrison Mill 
Co., Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., Fidalgo Lum- 
ber & Box Co. and E. K. Wood Lumber Co., made 
shipments. 

Logging operations at the Erickson-Fuhrmann 
camp in the Mount Baker national forest will be 
completed by Christmas, it is estimated by Chas. 
H. Park, forest supervisor. The company is ship- 
ping twelve to fourteen cars daily. It will remove 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 feet. 

About Oct. 25, according to present intentions, 
the Dell Creek Lumber Co. will open its new 
camp in the Kulshan district, where it has a large 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
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Planing Mill Facilities. 
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LLISON'S 


SHORTLEAF-— 


YELLOW PINE 
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big stand of virgin tim- 
ber, modern manufac- 
turing facilities, and a crew 
of efficient, experienced lum- 
bermen, make Allison's Yel- 
low Pine lumber unexcelled 
for beauty and milling. 
A trial order will convince 
you of the superiority of our 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


Rift and Flat Grain 
Finish, Siding, Roofers 
Flooring, Mouldings, Roofers 
Shiplap, Kiln Dried Lath 



























We also manufacture White 
and Red Oak, Red and Sap Gum, 
Beech, Cottonwood, Elm, Syca- 
more, Yellow Poplar lumber, 
and other Southern Hardwoods. 
Order straight or mixed cars of 
Pine and Hardwoods. 


AllisonLumberCo. 


BELLAMY, 
ALA. 
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% SHORTLEAF 
w,, Our present large stocks 
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Cay insure you prompt 
+ deliveries, Order any 
% quantities you require 
%, “Yay in mixed cars with 
& other items. Do it now. 
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HIGH GRADE 
%" and 14" CEILING. 
4" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 
| . STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
yy a sae ate e Actuacy, rice postpaid, bound 

eather, 50. AN LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. = & 





stand of timber. It plans to ship about five cars 
of logs daily to Bellingham. 

Log traffic here has slightly increased. On the 
Milwaukee railroad shipments run as high as 
eighty cars a day, but the average is about sixty. 
The number will soon be increased, however. Rail 
receipts on all lines exceed a hundred cars daily. 

Removal of a sawmill by truck to California will 
be undertaken by Earle Mercer and E. H. Middle- 
ton, of Blaine. They have dismantled the Mercer 
sawmill, and will transport most of it to Sonoma 
County, California, where it will be set up in the 
mountains. The mill has been operated for several 
years. 

A permanent receivership was established this 
week for the Dodd Lumber Co., when the tem- 
porary receiver, Tim Healy, indicated that the com- 
pany’s liabilities would amount to about $28,000, 
and that its assets would reach about $15,000. 
The Dodd shingle mill was recently destroyed by 
fire, with a loss estimated at $35,000, partly cov- 
ered by $12,000 insurance. 

Cc. E. Keyes, superintendent Morrison Mill Co., 
will return next week from an extended eastern 


trip. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 18.—Building activities in San Francisco 
have been greatly increased during the last fifteen 
days due to the quieting of violence in the car- 
penters’ strike. Retailers report that business for 
October will probably show more than a 50 percent 
increase over September or August. Good weather 
is also tending to increase 


B. C., have recently appointed shingle sales repre- 
sentatives in the Canadian Northwest. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 18.—A. G. T. Cox, Liverpool, England, who 
is associated with Martin, Olsson Sons & Tagart 
(Ltd.), spent a few days in Toronto recently, call- 
ing upon members of the trade, after which he 
left on a business trip to the Pacific coast. 

A. N. Dudley, wholesale lumber dealer, Toronto, 
has become a member of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 19.—That the peak of building work in 
Milwaukee for 1926 hag been passed is the opinion 
of some Milwaukee lumbermen, and they point to 
the noticeable easing off in the market. Local re 
tailers are keeping their inventories down. The 
market is characterized as “sloppy,” with reduc- 
tions being made on nearly every item from the 
West Coast. Fir and southern pine are getting 
weak, due to over-production on the West Coast and 
gradual lessening of demand. The northern hard- 
wood market continued firm. Sales of hemlock 
have also fallen off, as rural construction is not 
active. The wood-using industries are operating 
at about normal capacity and some of them are 
buying lumber in good lots. The furniture manu- 
facturers give little indication of buying heavily 
of northern woods, but confine purchases to south- 
ern species. Occasionally they place an order for 





home construction. 
Fire chiefs and commis- 





sioners from four hundred 
cities in the eleven west- 
ern States heard C. C. 
Young, candidate for gov 
ernor of California on the 
Republican ticket, address 
the opening meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Fire 
Chiefs’ Association at 
Fresno this week. He 
stressed the importance 
of forest conservation and 
denounced inadequate ap- 
propriations, both State 
and national, for fire 
protection. 

R. C. Anderson, head of 
the General Plywood Co., 
of Seattle, was a business 
visitor in San Francisco 
during the week. Mr. An- 
derson declares that busi- 
ness in central California 
is even better than lum- 
bermen in general believe. 

The Clover Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Loyalton, Calif., 
has placed order with 











Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
North Portland, Ore., for 
two new dry kilns of 


Moore’ reversible’ circu 
lating internal-fan type. 


These kilns will be used 


Exhibit made by the I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, of Wells, Mich., at 
the Delta County (Mich.) Fair Grounds. 
of small models of a modern residence, with garage, and a log cabin 
summer home, the whole landscaped and brightened up with miniature 


The exhibit was made up 


pine trees and flowers 





for drying California 
white and sugar pine. 
The new kilns will be 


ready for operation by the latter part of October. 
The order was placed by C. D. Terwilliger. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 18.—Weather has continued to act as a 
great drawback to fall trade. In Saskatchewan, 
however, threshing is about 75 percent completed 
and business has shown a slight improvement. 
In Manitoba and Alberta, however, threshing is 
still delayed and fall trade is, no doubt, at an end. 
Local wholesalers report demand extremely quiet, 
particularly for Coast products, and the market 
tends to weaken a little. Retail orders are being 
placed for only what is actually needed, and 
mostly with northern spruce mills, where prompt 
shipments are assured. Very few of the repre- 
sentatives are able to sell any Coast stock on the 
list price. The market has been flooded with 
shingles. It is understood that some cedar log 
operators, unable to get a good price for logs, 
turned to manufacturing. Shingle prices have 
continued to weaken. 

W. W. Scoville, of Scoville Timber Products, 
was called to the East last week owing to the 
serious illness of his mother. 

T. A. Sparks, who has been on an extensive trip 
in the East, is expected back early next week. 

Harry Turnbull, of Turnbull & McManus, local 
sash and door manufacturers, has left for Calgary 
to attend a millwork meeting. 

Edw. Flavelle, of Thurston-Flavelle, Vancouver, 
was a recent business visitor here. 


The Associated Mills (Ltd.), of Vancouver, 


birch. Local millwork factories have orders ahead 
and will be kept busy probably for the rest of the 
year. 

That there is no cause for fearing shortage of 
timber in this country is the contention of E. A. 
Hamar, of the Hamar-Quandt Lumber Co., Hough- 
ton, Mich., who addressed the Rotary club at Green 
say last week. Mr. Hamar is president of the 
Rotary club of Houghton. “Twenty years ago our 
company sold a great deal of timber land which 
had been cut over, to farmers. The timber which 
was left on it was too small to be cut. Now we 
are buying large quantities of timber from those 
same farmers.” He thus emphasized the impor- 
tance of regrowth. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 18.—This market is regarded as about nor- 
mal for the season. Carlot shipments of northern 
pine are going out in good volume, largely to agri- 
cultural districts. Farmers are beginning to real- 
ize upon their crops. It is noted that farmers’ 
elevators are taking more lumber and other build- 
ing materials as sidelines. Some inquiry for No. 2 
and better for use in pattern work was received 
from Pittsburgh and eastern New York industrial 
points during the last few days, and some orders 
were booked. Interest in box lumber is well main- 
tained for the season, northern Minnesota mills 
finding outlets for accumulated stocks. Quotations 
are firm and building contractors are showing 4 
disposition to buy ahead. 

After a conference between buyers for the paper 
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mills and timber operators held last week, it was 
announced that the market in pulpwood for the 
new season would be held at $12 f.o.b. Duluth, the 
game as last winter. For peeled pulp $4 extra 
will be paid. Jobbers were willing to accept the 
$12 price, as they are figuring upon lower produc- 
tion costs. 

Buyers for railroads have been putting out more 
inquiries for ties and it is expected that con- 
tracts will be on a larger scale. Woods operators 
are preparing for heavier outputs of saw logs and 
all other woods products this winter. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 19.—Encouraging agricultural figures offset 
some unfavorable market news of recent date. The 
Minnesota corn crop is estimated in a bulletin by 
the State commissioner of agriculture at $106,082,- 
000 on the basis of Sept. 15 prices and yield esti- 
mates. This is an increase of about $18,000,000 
over the final farm value of the 1925 corn crop 
in the State. The frost damaged the quality of a 
Jarge percentage of Minnesota corn, but it still has 
almost full normal feeding value if properly 
handled, and nearly all of it is fed on farms. The 
same bulletin illustrates the growth of diversified 
farming and the big money returns from what 
used to be side issues. The egg crop of Minne- 
sota for the year, for instance, is estimated at 
$40,000,000, making it the second crop in the State 
in point of value. It ranks ahead of the oats 
crop, estimated at $39,900,000, and of the wheat 
crop, figured at $35,460,000, with potatoes coming 
in close at $29,849,000. Farmers in these States 
have had enough fair weather lately to clean up 
their delayed threshing almost everywhere, and 
they have made good headway getting in the potato 
crop. Flood damage in Iowa has been confined to 
a few localities and is not heavy in the aggregate. 

Lumbermen operating in Minnesota timber are 
making their preparations for the winter's logging. 
All indications are for somewhat reduced produc- 
tion of white cedar and pulpwood, with northern 
pine lumber running about the same in volume. 
Snow already has fallen in the woods, but of 
course will not remain long. 

Arthur A. Hood, new Snerk of the Universe, 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has sold out his 
interest in the Thompson Lumber Co., Minneapolis 
retailer, and has retired as vice president of the 
corporation. He plans to devote his activities this 
winter to the campaign for coiérdinating lumber- 
men’s activities, and promoting the wood utiliza- 
tion campaign. His business address still will be 
in care of the Thompson Lumber Co. until Jan. 1. 
Mr. Hood plans to return to the retail lumber busi- 
ness in Minneapolis early next spring. 

John T. McGinn, who is directing the trade ex- 
tension campaign of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with headquarters in Minnea- 
polis, is making plans for a tour of southern and 
southwestern States. As a result of his extended 
tour, he has much information of an encouraging 
character, and he is convinced that the reaction 
toward use of wooden containers is well under 
way. Use of substitute materials has become more 
expensive, and it has been found necessary to 
thicken and strengthen such materials. 


MACON, GA. 


Oct. 18.—Although the roofer market is dull, 
few mills being able to get more than $19 and $20 
for their stock, every mill in this territory is run- 
ning to capacity. Stocks are piling up. There is 
4 good inquiry, especially from the East, and un- 
successful efforts have been made in some quarters 
to drive the prices still lower. Some mills with 
long established connections are getting $19.50 and 
$20.50. The weather has been ideal for logging. 
Mill owners hope to see an improvement in the 
demand before the fall is far advanced. 

Longleaf manufacturers in southwest Georgia 
and southeast Alabama report that production has 
been normal, with mills running to capacity. Rail- 
toads continue to be steady buyers, most stock 
being taken as rapidly as it is produced. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 18.—Southern pine bookings last week were 
lower than they have been in some time, though 
there is still a sufficient volume of unfilled orders 
to prevent any uneasiness. The present lull is 
Partly attributed to unsatisfactory cotton and rice 
market conditions. While most mills in this terri- 
tory are operating, smaller plants are not running 
full time, and larger mills are putting in very little 
xtra time. The bulk of production is moving out 
quickly, Mill stocks are still very badly broken, 
and a great many staple items are difficult to 
secure. Upper grades and finish items are still in 
fair call, as local retail demand is still good. Mixed 
cars are not moving as well as they were last 
Month. Timbers are in strong call; the export 
Market has recently gained a little strength, and 
some buying is now being done by the railroads. 





Prices remain firm. Very few large mills are dis- 
posed to accept lower prices. The desirable busi- 
ness is that for quick shipment at prevailing prices. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 18.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine has 
been of good volume, some mills showing heavier 
bookings than last week’s, while most of them have 
done as well. Prices have held firm. No. 2 boards 
have been moving in straight and mixed cars, espe- 
cially the 6- and 8-inch, but some 10-inch and a 
small quantity of 12-inch are selling. Floorings 
have been in fair demand, especially common grades 
of flat grain and better grades of edge grain. 
B&better flat grain has been moving only fairly 
well. Finish and finish products are moving in 
small quantities in mixed cars, but some straight 
ears of finish and worked stock are being placed. 
The volume of retail inquiries is holding up. Most 
yard orders are for mixed cars, and are coming 
largely from smaller towns. Inquiries and demand 
from industrials are good and there is a fair call 
from sash and door and step ladder concerns, while 
a good volume is being sold for crating. Demand 
for car material is light. Mills have operated full 
time, some 55 and some 60 hours. 
been heavy, exceeding both new business and pro- 
duction, and stocks at most mills are low and 
broken, being especially short of finish. Small mill 
production is still short, as a result of labor short- 
age. Labor supply at woods operations of larger 
plants is increasing, but bas not as yet returned to 
normal, for cotton picking is lasting much longer 
than it usually does. Car supply is adequate. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 18.—Orders for southern pine in the Beau- 
mont territory last week have exceeded both pro- 
duction and shipments, and at least one unusually 
large railroad timber schedule was submitted to 
local wholesalers and commission dealers with the 
statement that bids must be submitted at once, 
as it was a rush order. There were no price 
changes noted in pine, and the market continues 
strong and demand healthy. Mill stocks are still 
as badly broken as ever. There has developed 
within the last week or two an unusually heavy 
demand from box factories for short lengths in 
both pine and hardwood, the pine demand being 
especially insistent. 

The hardwood market continues strong. Various 
hardwood items are becoming scarcer and local 
dealers report shortages of sap gum and cotton- 
wood box boards, 6/4 log run soft elm, 12/4 
common and better quartered red and sap gum, 
4/4 FAS plain and quartered red gum and 6/ and 
8/4 common and better plain sap gum. FAS 6/4 
quartered sap gum, 5/ and 6/4 log run sycamore, 
and 6/4 common and better plain sap gum are 


also searce. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 18.—It looks as if October is going to be 
the largest month of the year so far as new orders 
for North Carolina pine are concerned. Some 
mills have been more fortunate than others but 
have been inclined to shade prices a little on cer- 
tain items. Orders booked during the week ended 
Oct. 9 were nearly 50 percent in excess of normal 
production and 100 percent in excess of actual 
production. Not all items on the list are moving 
briskly. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, both 
band and circular sawn, has been much better and, 
if the small surplus of band sawn is taken up, 
prices will advance quickly. There is not much 
good circular stock available. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has 
also been moving better and the southern yards 
appear more interested. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths have been moving fairly well. De- 
mand is still centered in 10- and 12-inch. A num- 
ber of mills are now oversold and refuse to quote. 
Of good circular stock widths, not much stock is 
available for quick shipment. No. 3 4/4 stock 
widths are moving better and there is not much 
surplus. edge No. 2 5/4 and better is not mov- 
ing so well, due to price advance; 5/4 x 10- and 


12-inch are still active and very scarce. Bark 
strips, 4/4 No. 2 and better, are hard to sell. 


Miscuts, rough and dressed, are in good demand. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, rough and 
dressed, kiln dried, has been a little better. Local 
box makers are not buying heavily but other sec- 
tions are coming on the market. Good air dried 
edge box can be sold more readily. No. 1 4/4 
stock box, dressed, both air dried and kiln dried, 
has been more active; there is not very much 
stock available and some mills are out of the mar- 
ket entirely. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has not been 
very active; a little more is being used dressed 
into sheathing, and some is being bought dressed 
and resawn. No. 2 4/4 stock box is moving fairly 
well, but prices still are weak. Demand for 5/4 
and 6/4 stock box, dressed, is good but edge 
widths are not moving so well. Box bark strips, 
4/4 dressed, are more active, though individual 





Shipments have - 





Co PACIFIC COAST Co 
No. 1 or No. 2 
Common 84S 


v West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here's the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ orl8’ stock if you desire. Order 
some of it now. 


Pacific States 


TAS Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P.O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 











Producers and Deauers 


Douglas Fir 


When You Want Service 
Buy from 











| 
REDWOOD 











You'll find it easy to satisfy 
builders with our 


FINISH AND SIDING 


Write today for prices. 











° G 1 Office, 
Albion Lumber Co., Aiton, California. 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office; Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 


San Diego Office, - - 320 Spreckles Bidg. 
Los Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 














When You Think Lumber 
THINK HANSEN-NIEDER”’ 


A little better than seems 
necessary. 


® 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co,,IINC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 
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You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales | 


—by using Clancy's Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 


Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and full particulars. 


= our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Measeptrteres 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Co PACIFIC COAST Co 
A , 


Pondosa Pine 
Cal. White Pine 
Cal. Sugar Pine 


Redwood 





Idaho 
White 
Pine 








Cedar 
Spruce 
Fir 


Write us or prices. 


Factory 
Plank 


a Specialty 






W:I'MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS, 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 











Capital 


when you need it! 


We meet the capital requirements 
of timber and pulp operators 
promptly by outright purchase of 
bond issues in amounts of $100,000 
to $1,000,000. 

A large and established clientele of 
western investors who know that 
sue, minimizes selling effort and 
we are in constant contact with the 
security and the organization of is- 
expense. 


Call or write our nearest office. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK. BDG. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 

















The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 
$1.25 postpaid, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 











sales are small. Low grade gum and cypress 
have been moving better, but poplar has been quiet. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling etc. can not be 
termed very large. More interest is being taken 


in 2%-inch face. No. 2 and better flooring and 
No. 2 and better %- and 7,-inch ceiling. Floor- 
ing prices remain the same, with some sales of 


3%- and 3%-inch face being made at very low 
prices. Ceiling prices are holding up very well. 
Inquiries are in greater numbers for mixed cars. 
Kiln dried roofers are moving well, but sales are 
limited, due to 6- and 8-inch widths being scarce. 
Air dried roofers are not moving so well and are 
weaker. Good stock can be bought at $19 for 
6-inch roofers, f.o.b. cars Georgia main line rate, 
and $1 more for other widths. Lath are moving 
a little better but are a little weak. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 20.—There appears to be a growing feeling 
among local business observers that the cotton price 
decline will not hit the South as hard as was first 
feared. A big yield of cotton at present prices 
means more in the long run than a small yield at 
larger prices. ‘The lumber trade is expecting these 
facts to soak in, and is hopeful of a better trend 
in the market soon. The Texas crop this year is 
estimated at 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 bales. The esti- 
mate for the South is 14,000,000. Estimating half 
for picking, a fourth for ginning and a fifth for 
transportation, and allowing a fair margin for 
brokers, compressing and storage and insurance, 
the returns will mean a iot of money put into cir- 
culation, and lumber will get its share. 

A new lumber yard has been opened on Harris- 
burg boulevard between Houston and Harrisburg, 
a suburb of Houston, by J. M. Cordell & Sons. H. 
W. Cordell will have charge. The concern owns 
a sawmill in Montgomery County. The yard will 
handle longleaf and shortleaf pine. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 18.—There has been a slackening of demand 
for southern pine, but volume of inquiry is fair. 
Orders and shipments have both shown a decline, 
while production remains about the same. Orders 
and shipments for the last few months have greatly 
exceeded production. Orders for the last week are 
fully up to production. There is a slight surplus 
of some particular stocks, and a _ corresponding 
shortage of other stocks which are in better de- 
mand. There has been keen competition from 
western products, but with higher ocean freight 
rates this competition will at least be no worse. 

Hardwoods are in fair demand, but prices are yet 
too low for the average manufacturer to make 
a fair profit. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 18.—Southern pine bookings registered a 
substantial gain for the week. The local cypress 
report indicates little if any change in the spot 
business situation. The hardwood folk note a 
moderate improvement for the week. Prices seem 
to be well held in all three divisions, and trade 
comment is in general optimistic. Not only so, 
but the average lumber optimist can “give a rea- 
son,”’ or several of them. For example, the cotton 
belt is declared to be recovering from the panicky 
situation created by the recent slump in cotton 
quotations, and measures are being taken for syste- 
matic stabilization by grant of credits on cotton 
held off the market to await price recovery. With 
national and sectional financial experts codperat- 
ing, it is believed the problem will be solved in a 
way that will permit continuance of the Souths 
advance, which includes its building activities. 
These have absorbed much of the southern lumber 
output. Again, it is reasoned that the midwestern 
demand, postponed by adverse weather, will regain 
its stride and absorb a lot of lumber before the 
year end. Thirdly, the assured rebuilding of dis- 
tricts visited by storm disaster is cited in some 
quarters as a sure source of lumber demand in the 
near future. Better export demand is a fourth 
prospect which, however, is somewhat impaired 
just now by the advance of ocean rates and scar 
city of steamer room, but it is felt that ways will 
be.found to meet these conditions and supply the 
overseas requirements, 

Chairman Henry E. Wardtner, of the Southern 
Forestry Research Council, has called a meeting 
of that body to be held in Bogalusa, La., Oct. 26, 
27 next. In addition to the Gulf States, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas and Oklahoma will be 
represented. 

Final action on the proposed new building code 
may be taken, by the New Orleans commission 
council at its regular meeting this week. The 
code has been under construction nearly two years. 

Louisiana will lead the nation in the production 
of kraft paper with the completion of planned and 
approved expansions of the kraft paper plants in 
Ouachita and Morehouse parishes. This statement 


is credited to George S. Holmes, vice president and 
general manager of the Brown Paper Co., of West 
Monroe. Mr. Holmes added that when the enlarge. 
ments are completed, the output of these three 
plants will exceed that of any other three kraft 
paper mills in the world. 

The Longleaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asgo- 
ciation continues in occupation of its temporary 
offices but is assured possession of its permanent 
quarters on the fifteen floor of the Pere Marquette 
Building by next week at latest. Secretary-manager 
Cloud is busy with the organization details, and 
reports that the interest manifested in the new 
association, and the cordial approval given its 
plans as tentatively outlined, have been both 
gratifying and encouraging. 

Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes, of the Souther 
Pine Association, has announced the appointment 
of O. F. Schully as publicity manager to succeed 
A. R. Israel, who resigned some weeks ago. A 
native Orleanian, Mr. Schully served during the 
greater part of last year as editor of a nationally 
circulated agricultural magazine, dividing his time 
between New York City and Florida. More re. 
cently he has served as editorial representative at 
New Orleans for several national periodicals. 

Cc. C. Koornor, manager of statistics for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash., visited 
New Orleans last week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 18.—Northern buyers show a little greater 
disposition to take southern pine. Shipments 
have been slow; mills having put more orders on 
their books this week than they shipped. There is 
not much quibbling about prices. The mills have 
not been any too keen on taking business, partly 
due to closing down for repairs etc. Some mills 
are making extensive overhaulings, and many of 
the smaller mills are changing locations, The slight 
lull in business has doubtless caused all this. De 
mand has been coming largely from the East. Buy- 
ing has been checked in the South because of the fall 
in cotton prices. There is a steady recovery in cot- 
ton prices, however. The South has been hurt by 
this slump, but not so badly as folk suppose. 
Weather last week has been fair. No obstacles to 
logging have yet arisen. Cars are fairly plentiful. 
Labor is scarce nearly everywhere. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 18.—The southeastern lumber market con- 
tinues to show gradual betterment, in which south- 
ern pine is the leader. Florida yards are buying in 
greater quantity, especially so in the sections re- 
cently devastated by the-storm. Yards in this sec- 
tion lost considerable of their stocks. The greatest 
demand has been for sheathing. There has been 
some demand for framing. Siding in all patterns 
and grades has been a good mover, with only a 
slightly better demand for flooring and ceiling and 
other stocks used for interior work. The fore- 
going is mostly true of the storm area. Buying 
in all sections of the State has shown improve- 
ment. Prices for the most part have remained 
steady, with a few isolated increases. They are 
strong. The demand for 1x6-inch and 1x8-inch 
No, 2 common has been sufficient to use up about 
all of the stocks that had been accumulating and 
some mills have increased prices. The 1x8-inch 
is especially scarce and at a premium. ‘There is 
a good supply of all other stocks in longleaf. 

The shortleaf market has not shown any im- 
provement of late. B&better finish remains 
at about $41, mill, with demand small. The mills 
now running have been able to hold their price 
due to the number that have not operated for 
some time. Roofers manage to stand at about 
$19.50 and $20.50, but demand from eastern and 
middlewestern markets has declined of late. There 
is a good quantity of stock to be had. The Florida 
market is using very little of this stock, as long 


leaf leaves very little chance for shortleaf on 
the difference in rates. Shortleaf framing lags 


The Florida longleaf mills, 
now that they have accumulated some stock, are 
furnishing the trade its requirements in specified 
lengths, which for a long time was the main talking 
point of shortleaf. The Florida market will soon 
again be using some of the southern Georgia 
stock. 


very much of late. 


Cypress sales have not shown any inclination 
to increase during the last week. All mills in 
this State have a good supply of stock that is 
thoroughly dry. Even in the thicker stocks 
there is a good supply. There is some Florida 


box being sold in this State, at all kinds of prices. 
Box in Florida is strictly a sheathing grade, being 
practically No. 3 common with some of the coarser 
defects eliminated. This stock is being quoted 48 


low as $25 delivered to some southern Florida 
points. However, the better mills are getting 


around $28. Factory grades have become the slow 
est movers. Yard orders for finish grades are 
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sufficient to keep the mills well fixed on these 
and to keep planing mills fairly busy. 

Hardwoods have held their own. Some items 
are moving very, satisfactorily, among them FAS 
oak, sap gum and red gum, No. 1 common oak and 
red gum and No. 2 common red and sap gum. The 
jatter stocks are moving in good volume to box 
and crate factories, now preparing for citrus busi- 
ness. Tupelo in No. 2 common is very scarce. 
Upper grades of tupelo are very slow. The same 
can be said of No. 1 common sap gum, No. 3 
eommon and No. 2 common oak and some lower 
grades of poplar. The export trade is taking care 
of upper grades of poplar. 

M. L. Fleishel and J. H. Hecker, of the Putnam 
Lumber Co., were business visitors to Cross City, 
Fla., last week. 

Mark Hendricks, southwest Florida representa- 
tive of the Terrell-Chiasson Lumber Co., Jackson- 
yille, was at headquarters over the week-end. 

George Morris, formerly with the Tidewater 
Cypress Co., Tidewater, Fla., and until recently 
sales manager of Wilson-Otwell & Cone (Inc.), 
Jacksonville, is now with the Putnam Lumber 
Co., at its Ortega mill, as superintendent and sales 
manager. 

William Petrie and Ray Clements, of the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co., Savannah, Ga., were business 
visitors to Jacksonville last week. 

Ralph Gudenrath, of the Gudenrath Lumber Co., 
Cody, Fla., was in Jacksonville over the week end 
after several days spent in southern Florida. Mr. 
Gudenrath reports his plant running regularly, 
and a nice volume of business being transacted. 

W. G. Underwood, after a year or so of absence 
from the lumber field, has returned as sales 
manager of Wilson, Otwell & Cone (Inc.), of 
Jacksonville. Wilson, Otwell & Cone (Inc.), oper- 
ate a large saw mill and planing mill within the 
city limits of Jacksonville. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 18.—Orders for southern pine have been 
coming in full volume, but there have not been 
the price advances hoped for. Failure of these 
is attributed to heavy rain in the northern Missis- 
sippi Valley, and the break in cotton. Stocks at 
Laurel mills are far from being in excess; in fact, 
those of a great many items are exhausted and 
order files warrant normal operations well into 
the winter. Inquiries for export items are coming 
more freely than since early spring, but exporters 
find it difficult to consummate sales. Numerous 
frm offers, which would have been acceptable a 
few weeks ago, are now refused, and offers at ac- 
ceptable prices can not be entertained because 
ocean space can not be secured. Those in posi- 
tion to judge are inclined to believe that the near 
future will see an active export market. 

R. C. Schulz, sales manager Piave Virgin Pine 
Lumber Co., spent last week-end in Laurel, leaving 


Sunday for New Orleans. Mrs. Schulz, also in 
Laurel, will spend the next three weeks in Hot 
Springs, Ark., stopping over en route in Jackson, 


Tenn., with her son, J. R. Schulz, a lumber sales- 
man in Tennessee territory. 

Frederick G. Cox, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
has just returned from his third trip to Panama 
in the interests of his company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Wisner reached home 
Monday from a visit in Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
a stay in Washington, D. C., where Mr. Wisner has 
been speaking in the interest of corporation tax 
reduction. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Oct. 19.—Orders for southern pine have shown 
a decided falling off to about 80 per cent of pro- 
duction. There is considerable disappointment in 
the South over the present price of cotton. The 
cotton slump may affect business until it is 
Tealized that cotton is no longer “King.” The 
South of today has enormous other resources. 

The movement of rift flooring in both 3- and 
4inch is a little slow, but demand for flat grain 
has shown marked improvement and the present 
surplus is very low. Drop siding and %x4-inch 
ceiling have shown practically no movement. The 
%x4-inch ceiling is moving in nice volume, while 
%x4-inch partition is showing very little activity. 

The sale of 1-inch finish has been extremely 
gratifying, and there is still a very heavy over- 
sale of 1x8-inch B&better. No. 1 and C stock is 
showing only small movement in any thickness. 

No. 2 4-inch fencing is showing a very small 
Surplus this week, and 6-inch No. 2 fencing and 
flooring remains badly oversold. There is a small 
Surplus of 8- and 10-inch No. 2 long leaf boards, 
with a very small surplus of 12-inch No. 2 long leaf 
coming on. Stocks of No. 2 8-inch shortleaf boards 
have been reduced to where the surplus is almost 
negligible. There is a small surplus of 10-inch 
and only a small surplus of 12-inch No. 2 shortleaf. 

No. 3 4-inch fencing and crating are still show- 
ing no surplus and the surplus of 6-inch No. 3 


has been reduced to almost nothing. The sale of 
No. 3 boards in 8-inch and wider, in both longleaf 
and shortleaf, has been extremely gratifying, and 
the surplus is very light. The grain door crews 
have completed their work at the mills, and there 
a small surplus of No. 4 boards is beginning to 
show. 

The sale of No. 1 lath is just a little slow, sales 
of No. 2 lath are extremely disappointing, and 
prices have shown a decided tendency to go down. 
Pine shingles remain about the same as last week, 
except that No. 2 are more oversold, 

Longleaf dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, is still 
showing exceptional movement, and fair movement 
is being registered in shortleaf dimension. Stocks 
are very badly broken, and orders for mixed cars 
are very hard to execute. No. 3 dimension is 
showing only a little surplus. Special cutting in 
longleaf timbers remains firm, with oversales cov- 
ering the next sixty to ninety days, and some stock 
sold ahead as much as six months. The sale of 
shortleaf timbers is somewhat better, and order 
files are fairly full. 

Box shook business is still very quiet, 
little better than it was last week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 19.—A week of sunshine has been a tonic 
for the lumber market here and demand last week 
showed considerable improvement. The prolonged 
rainy spell in the middle West seems, however, 
to have taken the edge off demand, and sales man- 
agers here are not looking for the volume of busi- 
ness to get back to the figures of August. For 
this reason prices are classed as weak, so far as 
yard stock is concerned, though here and there 
items have remained firm. In the South, there is 
a small shortage of cars because of the heavy 
cotton movement, and traffic officials of the big eom- 
panies here say that shortage probably will con- 
tinue some weeks, though it is not expected to be- 
come any worse. Demand for lumber in the South 
has shown little change, the falling off in demand 
being very largely north of the cotton belt. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 18.—Many items broke sharply today, whole- 
salers reporting a wide diversity in their lists; 
the market lacked ‘“consistency.”’” Some prices 
appeared to be up, others down. Exactly how it 
happened that the break in prices should occur, 
no one seemed able to explain. No. 3 common 
Idaho, that braced splendidly following a recent 
decline, was reported weak. Some items of south- 
ern pine were off $1 or more. Cypress was gen- 
erally firm, and fir and West Coast hemlock were 
in just about the same position as they were at 
the close of the last week. One student of the 
market said that the breaks in-prices were chiefly 
among firms that were not getting their share 
of October business. ‘There is no question that 
building activities are holding up better now than 
in any previous fall season. Brooklyn reports 
October permits will establish a record. A number 
of new developments have been announced for Long 
Island, and Westchester unquestionably is doing 
more building than it has ever done at this time of 
year. 

Many inquiries from Florida have been received 
by New York concerns since the recent hurricane, 
but as far as can be learned no shipments have 
gone forward yet. Shippers of roofers and other 
building materials for delivery at Miami, Fla., have 
been asked by the Clyde Line to notify its offices 
before shipping unlimited quantities, in order to 
prevent congestion at piers and terminals. 

With another meeting registering an attendance 
of considerably more than a hundred members, and 
with every seat in the hall taken, officials of the 
Nylta Club today predicted that the organization 
is in for its biggest year. Arthur H. Delroy, 
psychic expert, entertained the club with an expose 
of fake magic, 

H. B. Coho, secretary New York Lumber Trade 
Association, returned today from West Point, N. 
Y., where he attended the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives. Others present included Frank F. Fish, 
secretary-treasurer National Hardwood Lumber 
Association; Fletcher F. Dodge, secretary Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association; William B. Baker, 
Sanitary Woodwork Manufacturers; R. S. Kellogg, 
Newsprint Service Bureau; Findlay M. Torrance, 
secretary Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, and Paul S. Collier, secretary Northeastern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The Indiana Flooring Co.’s soccer team last Sat- 
urday went into the lead of the American Soccer 
league with a victory over the strong Springfield 
aggregation, and a tie score on Sunday with the 
Boston outfit. At half time, the Indiana team led 
the Bostonians by 2 to 1, but the vistors came back 
strong. 

J. Irving Walsh, president Real Estate Board of 
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ON’T waste time figuring board and surface 
measure. Get “The umber Estimator” 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00. 
Send for special circular. 
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Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 

Chicago Representative 


Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 


$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 8, Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill, 


New York, has been elected chairman of the Ad- 
ministration committee of the “Own Your Home”’ 
exposition. 

The choice of Thomas Jenkins, of the Arthur E. 
Lane Corporation, as a member of the Supreme Nine 
of Hoo-Hoo has made a big hit with New York 
members of the order, Mr. Jenkins has had much 
to do with the success of the New York chapter. 

Louis Pflug, of the Bossert & Sons Lumber Co., 
Brooklyn, has just closed his summer home on 
Long Island and moved back to Brooklyn for the 
winter months. 

Kdward Comstock, a wholesaler of Rome, N. Y., 
spent several days in the city recently on business. 

Samuel EF. Barr, well known New York lumber- 
man, sailed last Wednesday on the liner Berengaria 
to spend two months in Europe. 

Hal Morse, sales manager, and Arthur C. Crom- 
bie, president, of W. M. Crombie & Co., are on a 
business trip to the mills in Canada. 

Pryor H. Kalt, Kalt Lumber Co., left last week 
for Hot Springs, Va., where he will join his mother 
and sister at The Homestead. 

If. C. Becker has returned from a trip to Mon- 
treal. He is local representative of Blair (Ltd.), 
of Montreal. 

Charles Grosskurth, of A. P. Bigelow & Co., 
Long Island City, left last week for Gile, N. Y., 
for a hunting trip with the Cleveland Gun Club. 

R. A, Huftetler, sales manager Little River Lum- 
ber Co., Townsend, Tenn., was a recent visitor in 
New York, having stopped at Baltimore and Phila- 


delphia. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 19.—Most retail yards are enjoying a fair 
business. If the weather is favorable, fall busi- 
ness will be good. Home building continues to 
show considerable activity, although the volume in 
the city is falling below that of last year. In 
white pine, there has been no particular change in 
prices. Some mills report shortages in Idaho Nos. 
1 and 2 common boards and are confining ship- 
ments to limited amounts of these items. Southern 
pine and fir are reported holding firm. ‘There is 
a little more demand for eastern hemlock. Hard- 
woods continue active. The low grades of bass- 
wood and poplar are in very active demand, and 
there are no surpluses of the higher grades. Deal- 
ers are of the opinion that the medium grades 
also will soon be in better demand. Gum con- 
tinues active, with no surplus stocks available. 
Chestnut lath are very scarce; in fact, there are 
hardly any in the market. 

E. Bruce Hill, chairman executive committee 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, has returned from 
Atlantic City, where he was recuperating from 
illness, and is considerably improved. 

William H. Williams, of the Keystone Lumber 
Co., will speak before the Lumbermen’s Club at 
its meeting Wednesday of next week on “‘Conserva- 
tion and Elimination of Waste,” as part of the 
“management week’ program sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

Joseph Broido, president of the Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club, is spending a couple of weeks in 
Atlantic City. 

George Glass, president Keystone Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip to the Pacific coast, where 
he visited the plant of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., at Susanville, Calif., in which he is interested. 

J. L. Kendall, president Kendall Lumber Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Kendall, spent a few days 
last week in New York City. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, William 
Lichtenstul, president Universal Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has directed attention to the fact that his 
company, which is a Pennsylvania corporation that 
has maintained headquarters in Pittsburgh for the 
last twelve years, has never had at any time any 
connection with the affairs of a certain Universal 
Lumber Co. which is being mentioned in connection 
with the Lafayette Lumber Co., of Uniontown, Pa. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 20.—Some lumber lines are moving in fair 
volume; trade in others is quiet. Builders in 
New England are now approaching the end of their 
busy season, particularly on residential construc- 
tion. Retail yards are still making substantial 
deliveries, but are cautious in giving replacement 
orders. Demand for eastern spruce frames is not 
very active, and the bulk of current business is 
being done at $38 base. There is some very short 
narrow Provincial random selling at $32; some 
firms are selling nice lots at $33, and there are 
occasional transactions in very desirable lengths 
at $34. Northern and eastern boards are quiet 
at steady prices. Efforts by eastern spruce lath 
distributers to jack up prices have been tem- 
porarily checkmated by offerings of Coast fir and 
hemlock. Local retailers said they are finding 
chances to pick up 15-inch western hemlock lath 
at $6 loaded on their truck at the Boston dock. 
The fir lath are not so easily sold here as the 
western hemlock. 


Foreign arrivals last week included 12,911 soft. 
wood boards from Sweden and 459 bundles of teak. 
wood from Rangoon, India. Eight cargoes arrived 
from Nova Scotia, including 553,068 feet of spruce 
scantling and plank, 122,000 feet of hemlock 
boards, 650 bundles of random length hardwoods, 
68,580 feet of hardwood, and 17,400 pieces of 
spruce piling. ‘The local firms handling these con. 
signments were R. T. Adams Co., Smith Piling Co,, 
Morse & Buffum Co., C. W. H. Moulton & Co, 
Blanchard Lumber Co., Shawsheen Lumber Co. and 
the L. N. Godfrey Lumber Co. 

Fred Gillespie, of the Gillespie Lumber Co., wag 
the successful bidder at a municipal auction last 
week to dispose of an abandoned street department 
yard at Medford and Terminal streets in the 
Charlestown districts, bordering on the Mystic 
River. For a bid of $48,000 Mr. Gillespie acquired 
the entire property, consisting of 39,130 feet of 
solid land, 1,600 feet of flats and 3,800 hundred 
feet of wharves, and it will be used as a lumber 
yard by the Gillespie Lumber Co. There also are 
offices, sheds and a stable. The assessed valuation 
of the land is $42,000, exclusive of buildings. 

Considerable uneasiness is being expressed by 
hardwood merchants and large consumers of chest- 
nut regarding future supplies. The chestnut blight 
has raised havoc with stands in New England and 
now it threatens the Appalachian region. FAS 
chestnut is now selling here for more than maple, 
bringing practically the same as ash and soft tex- 
ture poplar. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 18.—Even though there has been a great 
drop in the price of cotton, the mills are still short 
of labor, because many common laborers are stil] 
engaged in farm work. Small mills especially are 
losing considerable time, and the larger mills are 
fighting to keep their plants operating on full time, 
Stocks at mills are rather low. Timber demand 
continues active, and there is more activity in 
dimension. In shed stock, flooring items seem to 
be in strongest demand. There is considerable 
car material moving, but the demand is not as 
heavy as it is expected to be. 

Plans are being rushed by the Hutchinson Lun- 
ber Co., Fouke, Miss., for rebuilding its sawmill 
plant destroyed by fire several weeks ago. It is 
understood that a single band and band resaw 
mill will be erected. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 19.—Though demand for southern pine is 
fairly good, it is a little less than normal and 
slightly below production. There is still a fair 
amount of building in the Southeast, and retailers 
seem to be enjoying a good volume, but having 
sizable stocks are not placing any appreciable 
orders. The outlook, however, is promising for 
the fall months. But unless cotton should ex- 
perience an upward price movement, dealers will 
not enjoy as heavy a volume of rural business as 
they had expected. 


Tells of Conditions in Cuba and Mexico 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 20.—Frank Paxton, 
of the Frank Paxton Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, Kan., which concern 
recently increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000, has just returned from a four weeks’ 
trip for the purpose of investigating business 
conditions in Cuba and Mexico. He visited 
Havana, Mexico City and other important 
points in both countries. This was his first trip 
to these countries for about five years. He re- 
ports considerable building in progress 
Havana, the sugar situation greatly improved, 
and the whole island of Cuba apparently mak- 
ing favorable progress. 

In Mexico he found conditions not so favor- 
able. While there has been much improve 
ment since his last visit, the progress generally 
is slow, due largely to the religious boycott as 
well as other causes. There is considerable 
lumber now being produced in Mexico, mostly 
pine. 

The Paxton Lumber Co. recently has built 
an attractive new office. This has been floored 





with oak in the various grades and widths that 
are handled by the company, thus giving cus 
tomers and other visitors to the office a visual 
demonstration of how any flooring they may 
select will look after it is laid. This company 
handles the famous Bruce oak flooring in this 
territory. 
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To Manufacture Truck Bodies 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Oct. 18.—Within a few weeks 
all panel and screen bodies for Dodge Bros. com- 
mercial trucks will be manufactured by the Gra- 
ham Bros. truck plant in Evansville, it was 
announced here last week. These cab bodies now 
are made by an outside concern, whose contract 
has nearly expired. 

Manufacture of these bodies, all for the 
chassis, will not necessitate any addition to the 
Graham plant in this city, it is announced, but 
will make it necessary to speed up production in 
the body plant and will afford employment to a 
larger number of workmen. 

The same type of body which is used in Graham 
Bros. 1-ton trucks already is being manufactured 
here and no change in the design is required as the 
same type body will fit the %-ton truck as well as 
the 1-toa size. The complete Dodge truck will be as- 
sembled here for the needs of this territory. The 
bodies, “knocked down,” will be shipped also to 
the Graham plants at Stockton, Calif., and Detroit 
for assembling. This action will leave the Dodge 
Bros. plant at Detroit free to produce passenger 
ears and the passenger chassis only. 


Y, -ton 
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New Model Trackson Full-Crawler 
The new heavy duty model Trackson Full- 
Crawler for the Fordson is depicted in the accom- 


panying illustration at work for the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., hauling 


The Thun- 


three roll wagons weighing 11% tons. 





exported from this country in August was $756, or 
$65 greater than that of July and almost $100 
greater than that of August, 1925. The unit value 
of trucks and busses also increased. 

Automotive sales in Shanghai, China, are dull, 
awaiting the arrival of new models, according to 
late advices from American trade representatives 
in the Far East. During July imports into Shang- 
hai were 123 passenger cars, 12 motor trucks and 
15 motor cycles. In comparison with June, there 
was a marked increase in arrivals of passenger 
cars but declines in motor trucks and motor cycles. 


Automotive Statistics and Their Use 


The automotive division and other agencies of 
the Department of Commerce present periodically 
to the automotive industry statistics gathered from 
the industry itself, which are primarily intended to 
serve as a guide in the study of foreign markets. 
Through this splendid cojperation, the division’s 
statistics of production and export are steadily im- 
proving. Yet there seems to exist some misunder- 
standing as to just how certain of these data 
should be used. This often leads to confusion for 
the manufacturer and exporter of automotive prod- 
ucts, which it is hoped may be cleared away by a 
few explanations. 

The customs service for both Canada and the 
United States require that automobile parts for 
assembly and engines for assembly going to foreign 
branch factories shall be declared as complete units 
exported whenever the parts and engines in a ship- 
ment are sufficient for assembly abroad into a given 








Three wagons weighing 11% tons hauled by Fordson equipped with new heavy duty Full-Crawlers 
employed in operations of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis. 


der Lake company has been using large horses, 
weighing 1,800 pounds each, to haul these wagons. 
Two horses are necessary to haul one roll wagon. 
The Trackson Full-Crawler equipped Fordson hauls 
the load in high gear. 

This new model Trackson Full-Crawler, known 
as “Model D,” is designed by its manufacturer, 
the Full-Crawler Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., for 
work where speed is no factor and drawbar pull 
of prime importance. This machine does not re- 
Place the standard model Trackson Full-Crawler, 
but is a special machine built for heavy duty. 

The total weight of the assembled “special” 
machine, with 12-inch tracks, but without grouters, 
ig about 6,000 pounds, so that the machine with 


driver and grouters weighs approximately 6,400 
pounds. 


Eight Months’ Automotive Exports 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—Exports of auto- 
Mobiles from the United States during the eight 
months ending with August amounted to more than 
250,000 passenger cars and trucks, according to 
an analysis of the automotive division, Department 
of Commerce, This was a gain of 4 percent over 
the figures for the same period of 1925. 

Exports for August showed a slight decrease 
under those for July this year and a greater de- 
crease compared with August, 1925, in which month 
unit exports reached their peak. However, it is 
estimated that the remaining months of 1926 will 
boost up foreign shipments to the extent that the 
current year will establish a new record. 

An increasing tendency on the part of foreign 
purchasers for higher priced cars is demonstrated 
y the fact that the average value of automobiles 





number of complete automobiles. Such parts and 
engines as are in this manner declared are con- 
sidered and reported by the manufacturer as units 
of Canadian and United States “home’’ production, 
and therefore included in the monthly totals of 
“home” production and of unit exports, as pub- 
lished by the automotive division. To add to these 
totals the unofficial foreign assembly figures also 
published by the automotive division, inevitably 
involves a serious degree of duplication that leads 
to inaccurate conclusions regarding total produc- 
tion and total unit exports. 

The figures of ‘“‘automobile parts for assembly” 
and of “engines for assembly,’ appearing in the 
monthly export statements published by the di- 
vision, represent parts and engines which, although 
destined some time to become complete American 
cars, can not be so identified and declared at the 
time of exporting. Until such time as these items 
can be translated into complete unit equivalents, 
the export and production totals as given should 
be used without the addition or subtraction of as- 
sembly figures. For the present, the automotive 
division will continue its monthly reports on the 
foreign assembly of American automobiles, subject 
to frequent corrections. These data, however, 
should be considered as merely indicating the trend 
of such operations and in one case as supplement- 
ing any other statistics being presented. 


THE AUTOMOBILE is saving workers an incalcu- 
lable amount of time, and is thereby adding to the 
national wealth, according to Guy E. Tripp, chair- 
man of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., speaking recently before the Congress of 
American Industry. 
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Pine - Fir - Spruce 


Hemlock - Cedar 


Nearly half a century 
in the manufacture and 


distribution of hard- 
woods and more re- 
cently in West Coast 
woods would appear to 
indicate dependability. 
We solicit a trial. 


The Prendergast Company 


Western Office Home Office 
Northwestern Bank Bidg. MARION 
PORTLAND, ORB. OHNO 


California 


WHITE PINE 
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Our Specialties— 
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Wheeler-Olmstead 
Kiama Company 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Emery Olmstead, Secy. 


J. E. Wheeler, Pres. 
J. M. Bedford, Manager 











The MULTNOMAH HOTEL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Local Headquarters for Timbermen 
550 ROOMS—300 WITH BATH 
ERIC V. HAUSER, President R.W.CHILDS, Manager 


“Another of America’s Exceptional Hotels” 
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Surface Measure 


| ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board and stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 





nels, doors, linds, door and win 
rames, etc., etc. ‘or circ containing 
sample pages. 
Pocket Size (434 x 6%4"’) $5.00, Postpaid. 
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Our values will interest you. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


me ieidng, CHICAGO pecken'sin 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 








Manufacturers 
Moulding, Casing, Base 


Get in touch with people having the 
time, knowledge and connections nec- 
essary for the satisfactory handling of 
this class of lumber products— 

: If it is Mouldings, Casing, Base, 
Factory Specials or Shorts, We Sell 'em. 
JouHN A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Fir Frame Lumber 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns. 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


Gram Lumber Co. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-8118 


WesternWoodProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 


* Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 




















Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give exception 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. SRMINGHAM, AA. 


O. BOX 346 














Delwin Towle, of the Campbell-Towle Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., was a recent Chicago visitor. 


Cc. P. Tinkham, cedar products wholesaler, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., made a business trip to Chicago 
this week. 


James D. Lacey spent several days at the Chi- 
cago office of James D. Lacey & Co. last week, and 
returned to New York on Tuesday. 


E. R. Ross, secretary of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., spent several days in the Missouri 
River consuming territory this week. 


S. B. Mingea, of the A & M Lumber Co., south- 
ern pine manufacturer, of Columbus, Miss., made 
a business trip to Chicago on Wednesday. 


J. C. Smith, sales manager of the Carlisle Lum- 
ber Co., Onalaska, Wash., fir manufacturer, spent 
a day.in Chicago this week on his way East. 


H. F. Below, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis., hardwood wholesaler, made a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago on Tuesday of this week. 


G. A. Holden, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash., spent a few hours in Chicago Oct. 
19 en route to Boston and other eastern points on 
a business trip. 


W. C. Cobham, president of the W. C. Cobham 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
in Chicago on Monday of this week calling on his 
friends in the trade, 


James P. Gray, of the Houghton Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., stopped over for a day in 
Chicago recently on his return from a trip 
through Kansas and Iowa. 


Charles T. O’Connor, sales manager of the Kent 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., was in Chi- 
cago last week in the course of an extended busi- 
ness trip through the middle West. 


J. J. Brennan, of the R. Connor Co., northern 
hardwood and hemlock manufacturer, of Marsh- 
field, Wis., was a Chicago visitor Oct. 20 and 
stated that business was none too snappy. 


H. R. Beatty, of the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., 
Morris, lll., when in Chicago last week reported 
that the retail business was fair with the various 
line yards operated by the company in Illinois. 


Charles N. Perrin, of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman 
of the inspection rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, spent a day in Chi- 
cago this week en route South on a business trip. 


Lee IH. Shepherd, secretary of the W. L. Shepherd 
Lumber Co., made a business trip through the east- 
ern territory this week, his itinerary including 
stops at Detroit, Mich., Columbus and Toledo, Ohio. 


Harry Montgomery, manager of the wholesale 
department of the Hill-Behan~Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Oct. 16 on his way to 
the Mayo Bros. Hospital at Rochester, Minn., for 
observation. 


Hi. A. Lasater, general manager of the Leach 
White Pine Co., of Blueside, Wash., was in Chi- 
cago this week and expected to spend about a 
week at his old home in Fairfield, Ill., before re- 
turning to the West Coast. 


Henry W. Wagner, manager of the Foster Creek 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., spent a day in 
Chicago this week on his return to Stephenson, 
Miss., following a visit to the company’s head- 
quarters at Madison, Wis. 

The St. Louis sales office of the Hemphill Lum- 
ber Co., of Kennett, Mo., manufacturer of cypress 
and hardwoods, has been moved from the Carleton 
Building to 1380 Arcade Building. C. H. Hemphill 
is the sales representative in charge. 

L. B. Sanders, of the L. B. Sanders Lumber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., southern pine manufacturer, was in 


Chicago this week calling on the trade. Business 
is fairly brisk, Mr. Sanders stated, there being 


considerable building going on in the South. 


George M. Harty, president of the George M. 
Harty Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., spent several days in Chicago last week con- 
ferring with the John A. Spencer Lumber Co., rep- 
resentative of the Harty concern in this territory. 


H. C. Merman, who has been connected with the 
Cc. L. Colman Lumber Co., of LaCrosse, Wis., for 
the last eighteen years, has accepted a position as 
purchasing agent for the Antrim Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., line-yard operator in Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 


BP. T. Vanlandingham, of the Vanlandingham 
Lumber Co., left this week on an extended business 


trip to the South, stopping en route at Kansas 
City, Memphis, and from there visiting mill con- 
nections in Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. He 
expects to be away a month. 


Harry L. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., while in 
Chicago on Wednesday reported a fair volume of 
business. The company specializes in Pacific 
coast and Inland Empire woods for mill shipment 
out of the wholesale yard at Minnesota Transfer, 


L. S. Case, general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., of Spokane, Wash., accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, stopped off in Chicago the latter part 
of last week on his way east for a short visit, 
While in Chicago Mr. Case delivered an interesting 
address before a meeting of the Midwest Purchas- 
ing Agents’ convention. 


A. B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., while on a business trip to Chicago 
last week had the misfortune to break his arm ag 
the result of a fall. After being under the care of 
a doctor in Chicago for several days, Mr. Ransom 
left for the South and is now resting comfortably 
in a Nashville hospital. 


W. J. Cook, eastern representative in charge of 
railroad and car material sales for the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., returned this week from an 
extended trip to the East, where he called on the 
railroad and car builders, He reported that pros- 
pects are favorabie for a good volume of business 
within the next sixty days. 


Cc. L. Gray, president of the C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., of Meridian, Miss., manufacturer of southern 
pine and hardwoods, and Mrs. Gray were in Chi- 
cago this week attending the funeral of Mrs. 
Cc. F. Thompson, wife of C. F. Thompson. who is 
interested in the Gray concern in addition to 
other southern operations. 


F. E. Howard has joined the sales force of L. D. 
Leach & Co., and will handle western lumber prin- 
cipally. He was formerly with the Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, Ore., for seven or eight years, 
and prior to that was for some four or five years 
in charge of the Portland (Ore.) .office of the Paine 
Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, Wis. 


F. R. Linroth, Chicago representative of the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., made a business trip 
to Milwaukee, Wis., last week and found industrial 
lumber enjoying a healthy demand in that terri- 
tory. He reports that the California white pine 
produced at the company’s mill at Pine Ridge, Ore., 
is meeting with favor in the Milwaukee market. 

George W. Slack, of the G. W. Slack Lumber 
Co., Belton, Mont., manufacturer of VPondosa pine, 
lath, cedar posts and poles, stopped off in Chicago 
for a day last week en route home after a business 
trip through Michigan consuming centers. He 
reports having enjoyed a pretty good turnover this 
summer and is looking forward to a large volume 
of business next year. 


B. W. Cadwallader, president of the Cadwallader- 
Gibson Co., Los Angeles, Calif., was in Chicago 
last week conferring with George E. Miesse, who 
recently opened an office in suite 1334 of the Me- 
Cormick Building to represent the company in this 


market in the sales of Philippine lumber. Mr. 
Cadwallader left Oct. 19 for Memphis and New 
Orleans, thence back to the home office in Los 
Angeles. 

M. Wulpi, commissioner of the Plywood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announces that the text 


book, “Veneer and Plywood,” on which a committee 
of that association has been at work for two years, 
is now on the press for a first edition of 3,000 
copies. The book will contain over 500 pages 
and more than 200 illustrations. It is the purpose 
largely to distribute these to leading vocational 
and manual training schools, libraries etc. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, vice president of the Mars) 
& Truman Lumber Co., made a radio address over 
Station KYW Tuesday evening, Oct. 19, his subject 
being “A Perpetual Supply of Forest Products. 
This is one of a series of talks prepared by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
codperation with the National Farm Radio Council, 
the purpose of which is to acquaint the public with 
the facts regarding the country’s forest resources. 

Frank N. Snell, special field representative of the 
Redwood Sales Co., San Francisco, Calif., was 12 
Chicago for a few days last week, calling on the 
trade in his capacity as a redwood missionary. 
While Mr. Snell makes his home in Jackson, Mich., 
he is on the road most of the time, calling 0 
dealers and industries in the promotion of enlarged 
markets for redwood. Mr. Snell is well and favor 
ably known in practically every section of the 
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country through his long years of service as general 
sales manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
and other important connections. 


A recent addition to the lumber fraternity of 
Chicago is L. C. Brown, formerly of Detroit. Mr. 
Brown will sell red cedar shingles and other west- 
ern red cedar products in this territory for the 
John McMaster Shingle Co., of Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
srown is an entire stranger in this territory, but 
believes that with the high class product he repre- 
sents he will have no difficulty in getting the good 
will of the lumber buyers. 


O. G. Leach and M. J. McCaughey, president 
and vice president, respectively, of L. D. Leach 
& Co., have just returned from Columbus, Miss., 
and other southern points where they have exten- 
sive timber holdings and mill interests in hard- 
woods and southern pine. J. L. Corn, secretary, 
has taken charge of the Mississippi operations of 
the concern and has moved to Columbus, Miss., 
permanently. 


Fred Burnaby, president of the Burnaby Bros. 
Lumber Co., has just returned from a hunting 
trip in the vicinity.of Detroit, Minn. He was one 
of a party of four headed by G. M. Stewart, presi- 
dent of the G. M. Stewart Lumber Co., retailer, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., who maintains a hunting 
lodge near Detroit. Mr. Burnaby acknowledged 
that he bagged 133 ducks, but only brought back 
25 birds, the maximum number that can be taken 
out of the State. 


Baker, Fentress & Co., of Chicago and Portland, 
Ore., announce that Theodore Brown has joined 
their Portland office. As an experienced forest engi- 
neer and estimator of Pacific coast timber Mr. 
Brown brings to the underwriting department a 
great fund of definite information covering all the 
important timber properties and mature judgment 
as to technical, operating and financial matters 
bearing on the underwriting of bond issues. As 
associate and aid to H. F. Chaney, Portland vice 
president of Baker, Fentress & Co., he will keep in 
close touch with West Coast development. 


A. Steele Forgy has been appointed Chicago rep- 
resentative for the Dierks Lumber Sales Co., to 
succeed William M. Kirby, who has been placed in 
charge of the credit and claim department of the 
company at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Forgy has been 
connected with the Dierks’ interests for about 
eleven years in various positions, and for the last 
year and a half he has been on the road buying tim- 
ber for the company in the middle western States, 
which duties he relinquished this month to take 
charge of the Chicago office in Suite 900 of the 
Blum Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 


F. A. Good, of Lincoln, Neb., whose distinctive 
letterhead carries the inscription “Good Lumber,” 
was in Chicago this week en route back to his 
home in Nebraska after having made a visit to 
the storm stricken area in Florida. While in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Good conferred with officials of the As- 
sociation of Commerce, and attended a luncheon 
meeting of the agricultural committee of that 
organization and took occasion to tell the members 
of the committee something of the farm situation 
in Nebraska and other parts of the middle West 
and the necessity of some farm relief legislation 
at the coming session of Congress. 

Se eeaeaeaeaaaae 
. 
Resigns From Forest Engineering Firm 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 19.—V. H. Sonderegger, 
vice president and southern manager for Banzhaf 
& Watson, of Milwaukee, Wis., announces that he 
has tendered his resignation from that post effec- 
tive Nov. 1. He adds that he will continue to 
make his home in New Orleans, having several 
other business propositions under consideration. 


(SREB Eaas 


Still Imposing on Lumber Trade 


From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has printed items relative to some person or other 
endeavoring to get money by misrepresentation from 
various lumber concerns throughout the country. 
In this connection attention is called to page 85 
of the June 26, 1926, issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, whereon was reproduced a letter from 
J. O. Cameron, president Cameron Lumber (Co. 


(Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., warning lumbermen against 
4 party calling himself Donald Cameron. This in 


dividual is again pursuing the same tacties as 
outlined previously, the following facts being sup 
plied under date of Oct. 14 by H. E. Cornelius, 


— nt Cornelius Bros. Lumber Co., of St. Paul, 
inn. : 


“A young man,-18 to 20 years old, about 5 feet 
‘inches to 5 feet 10 inches tall, good looking, ap- 
parently well educated, called at our office yester- 
day age advised that he is the son of the president 
of the Cameron Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C.: also 
states that he and two other boys have been touring 
the country, but are on their way back to the Wash- 


ington University, and he is merely visiting the 
various lumber companies in the interest of his 
father’s firm. We wired the Cameron Lumber Co., 
Victoria, B. C., as follows: 


“*A young man representing himself as Donald 
Cameron stating son of president your company 
called today advising making trip with two other 
boys and going back to Washington University but 
short of funds. We made small loan and will give 
boys. consideration if you so authorize. Wire at 
once. Cornelius Bros. Lumber Co.’ 

“We received their wired reply as follows: 

“*Party asking for loan fraud should be arrested. 
He has been deadbeating lumber concerns all over 
America. Cameron Lumber Co. (Ltd.).’ 

“You will note that he is an impostor, and in 
interest to the lumber concerns he should be appre- 
hended.”’ 

M. G. Truman, president Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, had a similar experience Oct. 18, 
when this same impostor called on Mr. Truman 
and gave him the same line of talk that he had 
handed out at St. Paul. Mr. Truman states that it 
was not until the visitor was leaving “that he 
solicited a small loan which he promised to return 
today. The amount being nominal we let him have 
it, but on consulting another of our organization 
with whom he had talked and finding that his 
facts did not check up as closely as we had thought, 
we asked our Pacific coast office in regard to him 
in a telegram, and the reply came back: ‘Party 
representing Donald Cameron impostor. If hear 
of again arrest.’ The amount which we advanced 
would not make it worth while to try te trace 
the impostor, though for protection of others we 
should be on the lookout for him and turn him over 
to the police if we should run across him again.” 


Insurance Baseball League Champions 


Those connected with the lumber and woodwork- 
ing industries will be interested to learn that at 
the banquet on Oct. 14 of the Insurance Baseball 
League of Chicago, the cup emblematic of the 1926 
championship was presented to Kemper Insurance 
baseball team, representing the Lumbermen’s and 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., and the National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Co., of which James S. Kemper 
is general manager. 

Kemper Insurance was also presented with the 
cup for the championship of Division I, having won 
all twelve of the games in the regular series. The 
team representing the Royal Insurance Co. was 
presented with the cup for the championship of 
Division II, having won eleven of its twelve games. 
There were fourteen teams in all, seven in each 
division. The league championship was decided in 
a post-season series of three games between Kemper 
Insurance and Royal. Kemper Insurance won two 
and the championship. The one game won by Royal 
was the only one lost by Kemper Insurance of its 
fifteen league games in 1926. 


Good Wood Construction Testimony 


R. G. Hutchins, president Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Co., of Blue Island, DL, provides additional 
testimony as to the ability of good wood construc- 
tion to withstand storms and hurricanes. Speak- 
ing of the Florida catastrophe, he said: “From my 
personal experience I can testify to the sturdiness 
of good wood construction. Several years ago I 
assisted a friend in building a wooden house in 
Miami. I wanted to use the place during the win 
ter without the responsibility of teking care of it 
in summer, so I lived in the house in the winter 
and my friend occupied it during the summer. 
Knowing from personal experience the way to de- 
sign and construct with wood, I had this house 
built entirely of wood, anchoring it into coral rock 
for the foundation. We used plate rail of wood 
and bolted that On securely. The construction 
was the usual 2x4’s and the building was sided 
entirely with drop siding. The roof was sub- 
stantially anchored to the house, and for the 
last two years we have had a roof of 5 to 2 shin- 
gles. Several days after the recent hurricane, my 
friend wrote me that this house came through 
the storm without damage except where stuff blown 
from other buildings tore the shingled roof in one 
or two places. This building, a 2-story and attic 
house, was solidly constructed with plenty of nails 
and the proper fittings used. 

“Two years ago my friend built a 14%4-story house 
on the adjoining lot. This house, which was built 
in three weeks, was built largely of stucco material 
with light supporting construction. This house 
was completely demolished in the hurricane. 

“My observation and experience lead me to the 
conclusion that the superior type of house for the 
average middle class in that country is either bevel 
siding, shingle siding or some of the drop siding 
patterns, with heavy green wooden shingles se- 
curely nailed. This type could go through any 
kind of storm undamaged. If this type of house 
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Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 
Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 


Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 
Co. Msgr Batre, CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 


Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Supe Fy nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

.O.”’ Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 
White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any 
number of feet between 2 feet and 29,000 feet 
at any price between $6.00 and $75.00 a thou- 
sand feet. Seventh edition. A book every 
lumberman can use. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, ee 481 S. Dearborn St.. Chi- 
cago, > 








Northern and 
Southern 


Hardwoods 


Vangsness Lumber Company 


Telephones, 140 South Dearborn St., 
Randolph 0469 CHICAGO 
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The world’s largest 
supply of leather 
belting hides 


You could finance a good big 
business with tke money invested 
in hides by Graton & Knight Com- 
pany. All of them, an average of 
300,000 a year, are bought during 
the short summer season when 
the animals are in their best condi- 
tion and their hides are smooth 
grained and strong textured. 


A summer hide of the grade we 
buy makes the best kind of leather 
belting; tke kind that lasts. The 
smooth grain grips the pulley sur- 
face better; the strong texture puts 
up a better fight against the terrific 
effect of the tough job that every 
belt is expected to perform. That’s 
why Graton & Knight belts last 
longer and why their price, meas- 
ured by service, is the lowest price 
on the market. 


Send for “Standardized Belting 
Manual.” It will help you select 
the right belt for every drive and 
will show you how to make all your 
belts deliver their best. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WorcESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch O ffices throughout the World 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Send belting information: 


THOM Rem eee eee ee eeeseeeeeeseeeseesees 
Dither Pe eee eee eee ee ee) 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than 
the field. 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, f 
belts, lace fonther, ote. a 
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is built and properly tied on to coral rock, with the 
right kind of plates, this wholesale slaughter will 
never again be seen in Miami.” 


Erecting Hardwood Flooring Plant 


Construction of a one-story brick building, to 
cost approximately $60,000, is under way on West 
Forty-eighth Place, 200 feet west of South Turner 
Avenue, Chicago, for the E. Bartholomew Hardwood 
Co., well known hardwood flooring specialist, of 
which Earl Bartholomew is president. The firm 
is now located at 4052 Princeton Avenue, but 
finding it necessary to secure larger quarters for 
its growing business, leased the ground on which 
the new structure will be located from the trus- 
tees of the Central Manufacturing District. The 
new building is to have a 15-foot ceiling, trussed 
roof skylight, concrete floor at car door level, to- 
gether with other modern facilities. Other fea- 
tures of the new structure provide that the floor 
of the office will be constructed of various types 
of hardwood lumber for exhibition purposes, and 
the walls of the main office will be finished in 
Philippine mahogany. Railroad facilities will be 
furnished by: the Chicago Junction Railway. 

Se@eeaeeaaaaean 


Lumberman’s Son Attains Majority 

VirrspurGH, Pa., Oct. 19.—Perhaps the largest 
birthday party ever held in Pittsburgh was that 
given by Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Babcock Saturday 
night in honor of their son, Edward Vose Babcock, 
jr., who attained his majority that day. Hun- 
dreds from all parts of the State gathered at the 
Babcock home on Bllsworth Avenue, and until 
late that night the vicinity of the Babcock resi- 
dence was jammed with automobiles. In addi- 
tion to being president of the Babcock Lumber 
Co., E. V. Babcock, sr., is a former mayor of 
Pittsburgh and a present member of the board 
of county commissioners, and the city and State 
were represented by many notables in business, 
politics and public life, including John S. Fisher, 
of Indiana, Pa., Republican candidate for gover- 
nor, and William S. Vare, of Philadelphia, Re- 
publican candidate for United States senator. 

The event provided an opportunity for the 
son to meet for the first time hundreds of his 
father’s friends and associates. It was an in- 
novation in that it was lacking in the formalities 
commonly imposed by society on “coming out” 
parties. Invitations for the affair simply re- 
quested participants to join in the celebration of 
a youth’s twenty-first birthday. The design fea- 
tured a 21-candle birthday cake and a portrait of 


the son, with a poetical line that he had reached 
“91.” 
S@aeeeaeaeaaaanes 


September Inspections Exceed August 


Total original inspections for September, as re- 
ported to the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion in the October issue of its official bulletin, 
amounted to 21,023,863 feet, of which 18,556,312 
feet was the work of the association’s salaried 
staff and 2,467,551 feet fee service. Reinspections 
were made on 182,796 feet. 

Commenting on the figures the bulletin states: 

“These figures constitute a very fair showing 
for the place in the trade calendar which the month 
they represent occupies. They go somewhat ahead 
of the report for August, when total original in- 
spections amounted to 20,518,029 feet. While the 
hardwood trade at large has not as yet struck its 
normal and long expected gait the outlook is not 
barren of indications that it may do so at almost 
any time.” 

Seas aeaaeaeaaae 

Acquires Canadian Timber Holdings 

The property of the Chaleurs Bay Mills Co. in 
eastern Quebec has been purchased by the Inter- 
national Paper Co., according to word received 
from the New York office of James D. Lacey & Co., 
who handled the transaction on behalf of the 
owners. The holdings acquired comprise about 
425 square miles of timber limits tributary to the 
Restigouche and Matapedia rivers in the western 
part of the Gaspe region, with the mill and boom- 
ing ground at the head of the Bay of Chaleurs, 
and stores, depots and other real estate connected 
with the mill and logging operations which have 
been carried on for many years. The Chaleurs 
Bay Mills Co. was owned by a group of Canadians 
and Americans who had operated it successfully 
for the production of spruce lumber. David Cham- 
poux, president, is a well known lumberman, being 
past president of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. The limits are solidly timbered in a 
region of relatively rapid growth and by careful 
management the former owners had planned on a 
sustained yield. No pulpwood has been cut so the 
International Paper Co. adds materially to its 
pulpwood resources tributary to the Bay of 
Chaleurs, where it is reported that further develop- 
ments in the way of a pulp and paper mill are 
contemplated. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Freight Traffic Greatest on Record 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—The railroads dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1926 handled with- 
out car shortage or other transportation difficul- 
ties the greatest freight traffic on record, according 
to reports just filed by the carriers. This traffic 
for the first eight months of 1926 totaled 312.- 
528,590,000 net ton miles, which exceeded by 
8,187,686,000 net ton miles, or 2.7 percent, th« 
best previous record, which was made during the 
first eight months of 1923. Compared with 1925, 
the freight handled during the first eight months of 
1926 was an increase of 20,430,262,000 net ton 
miles, or 7 percent. It was also an increase of 13.9 
percent over 1924. 

The volume of freight handled in August, 1926, 
also was the greatest of any August on record, 
amounting to 43,723,917,000 net ton miles. This 
was only 338,071,000 net ton miles or eight-tenths 
of 1 percent below the highest record for any 
month ever reported which was that for October, 
1925. Freight traffic in August, 1926, exceeded 
by 1,039,009,000 net ton miles, or 2.4 percent, the 
best previous August which was in 1920, while it 
also exceeded by 2,014,568,000 net ton miles, or 
4.8 percent, August, 1925. 











To Investigate Class Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today announced its plans 
for a comprehensive investigation of class freight 
rates in the territory west of Chicago, north of 
the Missouri River and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, together with class rates into and out of 
that territory. 

With a view to readjustment of class rates in 
this territory, which was reserved for future con- 
sideration when the commission recently denied 
the general 5 percent advance in rates sought by 
the western railroads, the commission has decided 
to,assign for hearing its general rate structure 
investigation, Docket No. 17,000, insofar as it 
covers class rates as distinct from commodity 
rates in the territory in question. Some sixteen 
individual complaints involving class rates will 
be heard at the same time. The initial hearing 
will be held in Omaha, Neb., Jan. 11, when the 
railroads will present their proposals and evidence 
in support of them. Further hearings will follow 
those at Omaha after a recess of probably three 
weeks. 

In making this announcement the commission 
outlined a comprehensive list of data desired for 
the purposes of the investigation. All parties are 
urged to condense their evidence as much as pos- 
sible in order to avoid cluttering the record, which 
promises to be very voluminous, with unnecessary 
matter. 


Loadings Still Exceed Million Cars 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—Loading of rev- 
enue freight continues to be the greatest for this 
season of the year on record, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers. The total for the 
week of Oct. 9 was 1,184,862 cars. This was 4 
decrease of 662 cars below the preceding week 
this year and only 2,149 cars below the greatest 
number of cars loaded during any one week, which 
was the week of Sept. 18, the total being 1,187,011 
ears. This was also an increase of 78,826 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1925, as well as 
95,906 cars above the same week in 1924. 

The total for the week of Oct. 9 marks the 
twentieth week so far this year that loadings have 
exceeded the million car mark. Compared with 
the previous week, increases in the loading of coal, 
coke and livestock were reported, while slight de- 
creases were reported in the loading of all other 
commodities. 

Coal loading for the week totaled 222,799 cars, 
an increase of 1,875 cars over the preceding week 
this year and 38,150 ears above the same week 
last year. Compared with the corresponding week 
in 1924 it was also an increase of 23,959 cars. 

Forest products loading totaled 71,184 cars, 4 
decrease of 461 cars under the preceding week, 
but 151 cars above the same week in 1925 and 877 
ears above the corresponding week in 1924. 

Loading of grain and grain products amounted 
to 48,926 cars, a decrease of 673 cars under the 
previous week but an increase of 5,623 cars above 
the same week in 1925. Compared with the same 
period in 1924, it was, however, a decrease 0 
13,660 cars. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading totaled 32,190 cars, a2 
increase of 5,685 ears above the same week last 


year. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 





















































The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ending Oct. 16 in sections named: 
Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
Shreve- ties- sas Shreve- ties- sas Shreve- ties- sas Shreve- ties- sas 
port, burg, City, port, burg, City, port, burg, City, port, burg, City, 
La. Miss, Mo. La. Miss, Mo. Miss. Mo. La. Miss, Mo. 
Flooring Ceiling Dimension, S1S81E Roofers 
OP WRB csasaad axies ee %x4” B&better .... ..... 32.68 37.50 | No. 1 Me. 3, OM hcjscase aos: 2S 
Babeiter.. 69.74 ... 68.65 No. Oy eaten. ~ceenias , < esS ox 4”. 10° 28.13 Me. % Tee vessece oo alate 21,97 
 Guteeies xan cowie 55.81 | BR ae eee piles ST iecaeeyiogs 9890 °|' |: SP sackwcas pie 22.00 
No. 2 39.75 34.54 38.71 | %%x4” better 37.60 36.32 35.67 oe oe< ee eee, ors or 
FG B&hetter 51.13 50.77 51.76 rere 33.13 31.37 32.94 18 & 20’ 32.83 27.96 : plap 
44.80 oe Persone 19.94 18.43 21.21 No. 1— = 
ee 5 em 47°50 42'66 : ES RAE S Fc: Cee oy 6", 5.6 1x8”, other Igts.. 38.27 ..... 
No. 2 . 18:25 254i x4 Babe tter 48.00 43.77 K No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
ixi” EG B&better... 71.65 71.80 daa ici — 1 1X BM eee eeees 22.88 22.93 
Dein ai acts 47.00 Drop Siding ' 1x10” .....-+. 22.73 23,02 
No. J oS }x4 or 6” B&better.. 46.56 44.50 45.67 Tt a re a eee No. 3 (all lengths) 
; nai wer. AE Me gabe | Red $4.09 39.01 2 20 - epee 985 28-00 1... oo 18.88 18:70 
'G etter d i a No. 2 .... 28.20 28.45 29.3 Dae eeees -v. <3. Ne es ¥ 7 
eit: aes . 39.64 og Sepenilhete ry 15.64 18 & 90°... 33.70 25.61 — — 3 
No. D wes 40.00 38.52 ..... are “ ~~ oo on 9 Longleaf Timbers 
a a 21. 8.8 24.97 Partition 2x10”, 12’ thomas 30.80 26.24 : : 
No. 3 1... 2483 dgioe "| axa ur abetter ... 44.64 45.00 167 oi... 88.08 2600 ....- No. 1 8q.E&S S48, 20’ & under: 
» a . No 1 Reese os 41.00 ...2. 39.00 18 & 20’. 35.00 29.82 FF scccccvsesoses 05 ..... 30.88 
ix6” No. 1, C. M... 40.00 36.35 . ee 5 BO 2550 24.50 St shishonicmeninns 32.98 38.60 33.00 
No. 2, C. M... 24.08 20.99 ..... 1x6” —— ren page tiie 7 49.00 } | a: mae 35.70 27.63 | ere puntata 4 38.97 46.00 44.17 
No. 8, ©. M... 14.98 16.09 ” ne RAKE BONS “ eee 37.00 28.57 4” 5 = 1.55 
: o eee ere MD sxcae © 
ba Casing and Base 18 & 20 11.98 30.26 i ssndsessasewes . se0oes 49.37 
Finish B&better: No. 2— 
B&better rough pr eee at ...... 62.50 re 23.50 21.07 Shortleaf Timbers 
DET” wivig kd bbe dente 76 Sa ET vawestewed cocve Se Dae ee gekhaw a 23.25 21.80 No. 1 848, 20’ & under: 
TE alain et : Bee Ae ere 26.15 22.53 Eig ae 22.69 
iain ; Jambs 18 & 20’ 30.87 24.37 sens, ae 
eG BP vececces i B&better: — : 20.00 29.05 ..... 
MT désentvecses seses ; “St ae aia: nies 67.00 2x 6°, 10° ..... ee sss 32.98 25.50 
14 x4 to 12”... 1%.1% & 2x4 & 6" 75.00 1. 73.02 12’ 22.25 19.82 38.97... 
OP eee 21.86 19.41 4150.1... 
see Fencing, 818 18 & 20’... 24,83 28.27 
. No. 1 x 8”, 10’ ee Plaster Lath 
2. See Goseetee Seek eaves 36.86 . ‘qo |(""""" 9436 93:00 No. 1, 3%”, 4 ecccce . 449 489 4.52 
8/4x6 i Other lgts ae 36.86 ae ae 26.94 23.90 a: & Ws Siscesess 3.36 3.51 3.40 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” ...... eee S90 5 Te ehtnsese ‘heen 39.73 18 & 20’ 27.00 23.50 ; 
Other Igts. 40.01 ..... 39.73 sank aie Byrkit Lath 
B&better surfaced: No.2 fan lengths) : 2x10", 12’ ....... 24.25 20.% seca eswnns 2. eee 12.00: 
"0 ‘ | Me capes. ee 17.59 16’ .....-. 27.387 25.62 Dee iathe tras tee 12.91 
no WO ID. coeree anne 4 ae 126” ec “2 eee 21:40 18 & 20’... 30.00 23.56 Te We iansaa. Siew: 400 14,42 
1x6 No. 3 (all lengths) ST) Se see wess 25.00 21.58 
1x8” OP sanaienes  _—_—— 12.83 a asi 25.90 22:64 |... Gar Material 
Ixs & 10” ieee ~ See 16.31 yee 26.50 (All xd & 6”); 
1x12” Te a ett R&better, 9 & 18’ 48.00 50.17 
5/4x4” 2 Boards, 818 or S28 No. 3, 2x4 ss esses. 16.25 ..... 10 & 20’ 44.00 45.95 
5/4x6" .. : No. 1-- 2x60 teeeeeee 22.80 15.10 Sa stone  setien 
5/ re i f ae rr 35.51 2x8" veces ce eee 15.06 ..... 12 & 14’ 42.50 48.75 
6/4x5" & 10°.....  .000- 71.93 83.41 Other Igts. 37.42 45.00 35.51 > & better leg run SD sceh enone 48.75 
EE -eectenawee 80.92 75.77 83.41 ge 6  } eee 41.70 7 Random. GERD cccve eee 
1% & 2x4 to 12”.. 78.00 + teeee Other Igts. 40.52 48.00 41.70 ox 4”, 10’ ....... 18.74 No, 1 00 45.25 
6/4 & 8/4x4”..... ‘howe anaes .02 ko on 2 Arr eeee 51,50 ae .29 ait ing ¥ 
i sive sense cence 68.02 Other Igts. 52.83 55.00 51.50 See ae 21.98 mee 
A EET css et Se eR Hi 68.02 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): gt es 21.19 
x5” — No. 2 (1 : 
GeOT  cetee cnnes y TU sdiaxssaceans 24.50 22.22 21.67 ox 6”, 12° 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.... 79.00 ee 23.50 22.41 22.75 es ba ae 4 caee's 
. BEY (ancuseandkues 29.18 23.80 27.65 m : No. 2, 32.20 
surfaced: 2x 8”, 12’ 23.75 
No. 3 (all lengths) : <x cease enee wees . Car Sills 
1x6, to 12"........ oes, 44.30 ..... BRON Ui eeesvecs. cists > ee > A 21.20 S48, SqE&S: 
Adasmabhesss 40.16 4214 21: 1x8” ...........-. 18.00 18.30 19.50 wa W.. ..... eS. Up ‘to 12”, 84 to 36’ ... 56.00 
1x6” Reeneeeeawene <kkes 38.95 50.25 Oe Meee 18.50 18.48 ..... °x10", 12’ 19.69 ‘ 
MU uvleaGigweeling emai 45.01 45.50 BN dibisocenens O07 16.96 2... as ee cee eet 20.42 Stringers 
Pt ao 59.06 46.15 ..... eS FS ee, a an No. 1 rough 
DN atvavbuauknn 65.00 53.99 ..... lengths ........ . oe i ae 22.02 26 to 28; 30 Me aakwe casks 47.50 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Oct. 15: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension— Dressed S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain 1x3” 1x4” B&better be ai No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.2 
a “ateidaxvthiagaiy deen ca ciconionnicnsees $67.75 $51.00 | ,. I oe raiina dies $36.75 $22.00 $16.75 
B&better ........0.. $80.60 70.75 | 1x6” |. ..............0- 70.76 63.00 | 12,14. 10,18 2 ae 36.00 23.75 18.00 
I > vin: c:hicta ep aeelco wig cacao ania 68.50 Leer 73.50 64.50 4 = : - REARS lations 24 00 18.95 
ia lati chee a a aad 75.00 56.50 $26.75 $29.25 2x 4” $23.75 $25.50 
Flat grain- ao, Bas ee te 8s TE tees: 25.00 27.25 2x 6” 21.50 23.50 / 
B&better_ ee 58.00 46.00 | 134, 1%4, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 78.00 ..... 26.00 28.50 2x 8” 22.50 24.00 Fencing and Boards 
= } Deveeeseceeeeeees ae eae Ceiling and Partition 27.00 29.00 2x10” = 24.00 25.75 No.1 No.2 No.3 
= e Gee ot “eo. 9 9 ow19" . 97 r . . 
” Clg. Cle. c ig Part 29.00 31.00 2x12 “6.00 27.50 | in a ddd... $34.50 $18.00 $15.00 
Moldin y," %” 8 oe ea a 37.25 22.00 16.50 
m orerngs . B&better .$40.50 $42.25 $44, 50 $48.00 Lath Pe Oe eee 36.25 23.50 18.00 
1%" and under.22 percent discount | No. 1...... SOMO Dee svees sstee WO, 2 WO. 2 0 IRI oc senn sas 37.00 23.75 18, 00 
1%” and over...26 percent discount eS ESS Se? Saas. ates ES ee re $4.95 $4.40 BS en oes oe ws 50.00 26.50 19,25 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HemMLock Boarps, S1S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, “ant 
8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 8’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 
Ix 4” $27.00@28. 00 $28.00@28.50 $29.50@30.00 $32.00@32.50 $28.50@29.00 2x 4” $30.50@31.00 $30, 00g 32. 00 7. tet oy 00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
Ix 6” 29.50 30.00 29.50 31.60 32.00 32.50 35.00 35.50 31.00 31.50 2x 6” 27.50 28.00 28.50 29.00 00 33.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
lx 8” 31.50 32.00 32.50 33.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 37.50 33.00 33.50 2x 8” 29.50 3000 30.00 32.00 ar 60 32 00 33.50 35.50 35.00 36.00 
1x10” 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.50 36.00 38.00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 387.00 
1x12” 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 386.00 36.50 389.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 2x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 987.00 38.00 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 pomtedt rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


wider, 


$18@20 
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Duluth, Minn., Oct. 18. 
Duluth follow: 


CoMMON Boarps, Roucu— 
6 , 


All items of northern pine are 


NORTHERN PINE 


firmly held. The 


FENCING, RoucH— 


movement of mixed carlots continues in good volume. 





Prices f.o.b. 


8 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
ee ee $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
 cavebhis 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 No. 2 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
epee 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 No. 3 29.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 
ee Se ae 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 650.00 60.00 4” No. 1 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
se aeete 38.00 40.00 49.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 63.00 65.00 No. 2 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
vata i ccialiaih 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00  “e gee 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
0 ’ Sie maawe 29.0 . ° .0 . 3. .00 37. ” - @Qr 
© apa 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6°, $28. 
—__ Raerpteee 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. $1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S1 or 28, add 75 cents; SISIE, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved, roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50 Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1iS1iE— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
750 $31.50 $23.50 $31.50 $81.50 $42.50 $34.50 $34.50 a 4 a A 
eS ice unabal $27.50 $31. 3. 31. i : 4 . F 
BEE sxvcnscauad 27:50 28.50 31.50 31.60 31.50 31.50 33.50 33.50 Ré&better ............ eS 1 Ee ite yf 
ON eee ier: 27.50 30.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 5 vrrrtttttttteees **** 98°00 31.00 orway, etter. : . 
ST ‘wossessecses 31.50 32.50 35.50 35.60 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 *? srrrrrrerecrerreees - 56. . 
MN” -#esencareun 32.50 33.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or S458, add $3. 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


Siding run to O.G. $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 18.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices made during the 
week ended Oct. 15, as reported to the North 
Carolina Pine Association 
Rough: 

1/4 
No. 2 & better edge ' : $51. 50 
NO. 3 OGGMO .ccecs pai ; : ; eee 88.00 
No. 1 edge box. - ngewenavaonseuees 25.00 
No. 2 edge box ee ee er 20.50 

No, 2Z&btr No, ? No. 1 box 
mae. ; ne $41.2 

:!? —- $59.75 

gi tt Pore $28.00 

ae” atcawswaa . 69.50 42.00 31.50 

Edge, No. 2 & be tte "ae .- 58.25 

6/4 - ven neen . 50.25 

No. 1 lath... cs Vabheee Hh eeeREneenn 7.00 

Dressed: 

Flooring, |i” 214” 
No. 2 & better $54.50 $46.50 
SR ee hates 48.75 41.50 

BOTT GETED MOTCRLIOM 6c cccceseevnseccoees 42.00 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawn)....... 16.50 

Roofers No. 1 Air dried* 

1x 6” dseniate : errr oF, $19.75 

1x 8” euwas nekeoat ver 20.25 

ae 6 , ‘ <esee aoe 20.50 

1x12” pda wae eee ets ere 20.75 
*F.o. ». Georgia-Alabama points of manufac- 

ture, 





RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, '/2-Inch 

Width Clear ——- ——— 
t-inch 7 . . $26.00 $24.00 $16.00 
5-inch . 30.00 28.00 18.00 
6-inch 33.00 31.00 22.00 
8-inch i §6=36GhCcieeee 860 nts 
10-inch a 8 seer awean 

Clear weepeatnnes Siding, %-Inch 

SYS Gi ea'n UO buraeta SiG tive by 5-Caphl iG erm eaten we ae $50.00 
10-inch yy ee 58.00 
12-inch ae aA 68.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16. 
mill are: 


Eastern prices f.o.b. 


Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
First Grates, Standard Stock 


rn Pe Ce ssdnxckace $1.72 $2.1 

ee GO. BIE, cckccccoce 1.80@1.84 2. 25@2, 30 

EN CE ad oc a epee 1.96 

OS a ane 2.45@2.49 i 0808. 10 

PT besatnn gee terkinwaie 2.13 

ED eececk pc eanuwes 2.74@2.82 3: 20038. 80 

First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 

Extra stars, 6/2........... $1.80@1.84 $2.25@2.30 

Wxtra stars, 5/2........... 1.88@1.92 . a 40 

Pe GUN ccacccceséceca Mae 

ES SOE 6.605 ee0eenace 2. 53@2.57 3 18@3. 30 

i  ictvecebeciwicee enue 41 3. 

PRE cvexsedseccusnes 2. 86@2.89  3.85@3.90 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 

Common stars, 5/2........ $0.80@0.88 $1.00@1.10 

Common stars, 6/2 pace -92@ .96 1.15@1.20 

Common clears ........... 1.44@1.62 1.80@1.90 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


re eee $2.80@2.90 
( - « & & ) Spee $2.53@2.57  3.15@3.20 
DD  snnenkheranaaedue 2.81@2.84  3.85@3.90 
cc cncecksnnee'l 2.89@2.96  3.90@4.00 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 18.—Following are cur- 
rent prices, f.o.b. mill, which became effective 


Aug. 19: 
Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
© écevecnetanan $42.00 $31.00 $20.50 .... cess 
oT  eeccnxecwaaen 42.00 32.00 cS) Pe reun 
- ¢detsneeseas 40.00 27.00 ae weee cee 
Di” ¢vtcnscancan 42.00 27.00 21. . aoe one 
Ee” setseceneewe 44.00 27.00 22.5 

4” & wider.. ; peda ° 516" 00 $7. 00 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 

Factory 
Cc No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 

“ & Oh4.cexs $61.50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 

G6 coccoccces e = 51.50 36.50 16.50 ..... 
Gee sscruawes i hee \aeeee wae socae Gee 
Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
ee oven GELS Gee cece coves 
- srascooes | Be 6S G6 ew 
EO eee «+B (ecene 8 seese 
Se ¢xsse ccccee Se 6G COMED OC cecee = eesece 
a” sensnenea -- 69.00 46.00 29.00. ..... sina 
SB WO is seses cence cccce Ge $7.00 


White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, inch— 


4” YS ” 12” 4” &wadr. 
Nos. 1 & 2...$22.00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... 
No. 3......-.. 17.00 20.00 21.00 22.00 ..... 
No. 4. Se eeeee eeece ese0e, cecee Qaeeee 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 18.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Tg 9 oT es $57.00 $42.00 $34.00 
Ee <uisededeencasachxehieene 67.00 52.00 34.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 
and better. For straight cars of specified grades, 
add $5. 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


[Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN via Air Mail] 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 18.—The following 
are average prices of California pines as com- 
piled from the report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ended Oct. 16: 


California White Pine 
No. 1&2elr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


4/4xa.w. ...... $74.45 $66.60 $58.35 $48.60 
SS aaereere 74.80 67.25 56.75 58.45 
yk See 69.45 63.30 50.15 57.25 
rene, weecus $2.30 73.80 59.40 69.75 
Mixed Pine White Pine Shop 
Common, 1xa.w. No. 1 shop, 5/4 
DG  warenw eter $43.30 ia eee wiace $43.95 
ee ire 32.70 No. 2 shop, 5/4 
No. 1 dimen., 1," er 27.40 
DE icenehnaws 19.35 Inch shop ....... 30. 90 
Box, mise. ...... 21.05 Panel, %xa.w.... 75.50 
Lath— 
eae Douglas Fir 
NG, SS C0p CHRO cocccccn $45.75 
ee f ae. Se. Se 32.60 
SS. wecunaaa 30.60 Com., 4/4xa.w.... 14.05 
: Ties and timbers 23.60 
White Fir “eles ear 
C&btr. 4/4xa.w.. .$18.55 Dimension ...... 15.05 
No. 3 & btr. com. Miscellaneous 
CO "FE See Te cicccsanens $22.80 
No. 1 dimen., » ifs Australian, 4/4 
a 20.55 SEW. cisccscnes Ce 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 20.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, Oct. 17 to 19, direct and whole- 
sale, reported by West Coast mills to the Davis 
Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. eS D 
dk oie eid tence $39.75 $37.00 $31.00 ..... 
gE eee ee *anwae keibate 
DE” ositrennneame “ire | A ee 

Flat Grain Flooring 
EO On tae 26.50 / 5 ee 
SO” Svtacouvnenkee amen 32.75 28.25 2 kw eee 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Da” celwahiestesee Skee” Lae Abaecle $16.50 

Ceiling 
BE etcewedkeedts wel 25.75 ae 
DE sieve tia ddard epi Went 25.75 ie eres 

Drop Siding, 1x6” 
PE Arar ais, archi hacer ree Yas seats 32.25 27.75 
EE Sad wi mwieeateine ot She oe 33.75 28.50 Mees 
Mn GaRt eRe euaadae Gee, dae, gece 16.00 
B&better Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ES OT TEE. $46.75 $46.75 $50.50 


Common Boards, and Shiplap 


1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
OS Pere ee $17.25 $16.25 $19.25 $19.50 
. ee ee 11.25 15.50 13.00 14.00 
_ a Bane 10.00 10.50 |) ee 
Dimension 


12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 





4”. .$16.50 $16.50 $17.75 $18.75 $18.50 ..... ..... 
6”.. 15.50 15.50 17.25 17.50 17.75 $21.50 $20.25 
8”.. 15.25 15.25 16.75 16.75 17.00 21.00 : 25 
10”.. 16.00 16.75 17.50 17.75 17.75 20.00 21.50 
12”.. 17.00 16.75 18.25 18.75 18.50 20.50 21.75 


2x4-inch, 8-foot, $16; 
10-foot, $15.50. 


10-foot, $17.25; 2x6-inch, 


Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
eee $11.50 $11. 50 $11.50 $10.75 $12.00 
es Ghataatees 8.75 Te. wtene wwews 

No. 1 Common Timbers 
Bee 80 Sean OO Be’ , GUPENOOG sic cccicccsivicss $19.50 
Ge tO 2EKEE 80 OO". BOMBER. oicccccccccsecss 18,25 
S to 12m12” to 40°, surfaced......ccsccese 19.00 
Fir Lath 
eS eee ee $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
NN algo arvalecn ones ¥ a © a oreaae Ala aie Aon eee eee 
NE fe acc ats ms Gis adh ea ee eis Sete a ao 4().00 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap-Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.45 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.10 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 75 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 


less than white oak. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
TE. DARE eikccsevccvese a $42.00 


GE vcswsancie ahaa eas 40.00 38.00 
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6 CAN LUMBERMAN 9] 
[Special telegram to AME vv EST COAST LOGS ~ 
‘ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Ev WEST COAS 
MA? erett, ; 
b. ' Porsene, Ore., Oct. 18.—Present log quotations chem? Wash., Oct. 16.—Log market quota- ‘ T SPRUCE 
ave: ‘ hl Ea ee ae "i [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
, Cedar: $17, $15. impending in all grades, 2 of $1 a thousand is Portland 
0 Yellow fir: _ 7: ing fir to $14, 320 ond 426. Tods Nov. 1, rais- | prices f » Ore., Oct. %—The following are 
4 . led fir: $17 Ry: and $12. No. 1, $25; No 9” $19: = sae S prices are: s for mixed cars prevailing here today: 
. : $17, , $15.50 and $15. Cedar: Rafts of shi — . a : 
00 Spruce: $25, $19 and $13. 25 cents PRK per 9 aly ey — Factory stock— 
00 Hemlock: $13, $12 and $11. Hemlock: No. 2, $13 totlae Ne 3 fil to te SEE ngteseeens eta $30.00 
00 — it —=—<““A1e $11 to $12. 1x4—10” ....... 62.00 ioe errrrrrer 32.00 
SOUTHERN PINE TIES ~~ ae BM sereareenr 4.00 
| ‘st .... ‘lle salle, et 34. 
N a : P ee . sath ..ceeseceees 4.00 
i athe cy Oct. 18.—Following are quotations iain a OP MM S05dneness 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 
ern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: | average ae ns A pa ai eae eg Fe 
All 8’ 6”— bas carlot prices, Cincinnati 
NS Sap Heart e, on poplar: 
eee eh "SIS | sore tesom— 4/4 syanera 87 POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
RG peter ce eee wel aan tehsil 99 .75 FA , 
sie ee a 1.25 1.65 oe PENT .$100@110 $110@120 $110@120 ; Louisville, Ky., Oct. 18.—Poplar siding prices 
” No. 1 com _ 72 17 82 88 82 88 pecan firm, with demand fair for the late 
6 — oo"Z** - 55 65 70 7 %5 season. The movement is not heavy, but with 
00 CYPRESS toe: 2 > 42 45 45 4g | #0004 weather there should be considerable busi- 
).00 St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—The followi VALLEY— ia 2 7 27 29 28 30 ate ao now and the first of the year 
‘ . - > ing are cur- *rices ¢ , sville read: : : 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. + tweed ad FAS ......---$ 90@ 95 $ 95 ‘ es peee 
GULF COAST ; Saps & selects. 60 @100 $100@105 
- RED CYPRESS— 7% aon. rH 65 70 75 80 Clear Select No.1 No.2 
New Grades— Factory No. 2 com. "A.. 35 38 37 yr 55 2 tae ANS REDE IE = = = $33 
_ ner Tank Boel Shop Box somes F Fata ss SUE desiibiaeaint 55 38 28 22 
5/4 : Senet ecccee i -e $ $8.75 $48.75 $32.75 30 A-inch ..,..cccccece 50 37 24 18 
5/4 wees esse tees 60.75 
ccc ae ee Be HARDWOOD INSTITUTE 
| peta E : . 33.5 
) a IH EHR BES | cen, Tenn, 0 TUTE PAST SALES REPORT 
on  aiaiateapireintaehies A : ooeee s, Tenn. ct. 18.—The F ; 
ve eee sameners ——— 107.75 82.95 — wood prices esabecadl ron Pgecer apis - ° — of Chicago/Cleveland average hard- 
nia Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 — 3 Institute: us reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
1x4—10” .. ' < ¥ RED CUM 
1xt—=10” 400. seceeeeees$52.75 $43.75 $31.75 ee BLACK CoM 
reer nee! sscccsecees 59.7 a rtered Soartecet WHITE OAK-CONT'D m - 
D Add $2 for specified lengths cog oan ™ 31.7 Figured wood Quartere —rt ee SOFT ElM-CONT'D 
Finish, $1S or S2S— F 
Chgo Clev 
—e A - 1 Firsts & Seconds Firsts 2 Séconts Chgo Clev 
10)" 5- No 2c ° 
1xt—10” ....$104.00 $ 99.00 $ 92.00 $ 82.00 $72.00 . a Ee oe oT vop2.00 49,26 || S~4 couetont*e” |Ino 1 com fSe1ssconti 
| ety 12700 122.00 112.00 104.00 79:09 | Firsts & Seconds aoe tee a 63:50 || 6-4 37:85 49:50|| 6-4 51:28 os 
oe ne ’ . -00 104.00 . 4-4 107.50 - ; pee w4 55.25 oe - oa +47 
1x16” ....... 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 5-4 108.50 ... a, Pe eos |[16-4 55.25 2. - . __ 37.25 53.50]/10-4 56.00 .. 
Bungalow B coos 6-4 119,50 ... _I Com & Sele No 3 vom-Flg Grade ¢ommon No 2 vommon ss 
6.5 1%x 8” evel Siding— A B  Cé&btr 8-4 109.75 °.. — oe [oe 33.275 No 2 34.25 «2+ ||) 5-4 30,00 .. 
3.50 LAX 8 veeeeeeeees eri $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 | %2_1 Common & Selecta] 6-4 45450 ose I] 5-6 36050 woe || 4-4 * 3850 6-4 20.50... 
ea “— a ae 8-8 50,40 — oF «++ |] No 3 Gommon ; +50 32,00]/10-4 36.50 
Bevel Siding— A B é aa 4-4 61.75 *** Iino 2 a” oe 4-4 soe 85.78 ———<— PS 0 = 
n -4 = - om é 5 sal | -4 
4x6” err errr rere $45.00 $41.00 $28 00 6-4 as os 5-4 te eee FAS ormy 31.50 Ath pete 
_——— CYPRESS— oe pe tad eee Peemne & Sescnts ons wormy 77.60 — & Seconis rg 7 25 . 
i No.1 No.1 N Firsts & Seconds 5-4 4 250 43.00 || 4-4 43.25 52,50 ‘> 92.00 «+. |/13" & Wider ras 
a FAS Sel } 0. 2 1-2 2.90 eos 8-4 4 116,50 . 4- 
ay a ok ras sloct > com. com. 5-8 >a Ban mo 1 Com & Sels Sere 6-4 99.75 109.00 pirete yA 4s 
i . eee 33. 8- ‘ nds 
; 6/4 street: 15 62 ‘3 = = os 128-00 oe 5-4 31,50 33.00 Virets & Sescate 10-4 seg ooo BSS BS eee 
eeeereeee - x eee 7. 0 s * bd eee bee e nea 
x12” eee 82 oa 4 36 29 E> Te > 3-4 78,00 ... 12-4 136.50 ... {No I Common & Sel 
50.50 10/4 55 37 31 6-4 : one 4 28275 25.50 || 4-4 soo |) Ho I Com & Sele 4-4 — 
=0.50 10/4 ....-0e. 100 15 65 be —7 o?.78 |e TUPLLO-QUARTERED 5-4 64.25 113.50 3-8 36.50 5-4 "ae nae 
° eee 1 Pe . . =| — = ° eee 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” 1-2 39.75 a oe.78 6-4 we =128 75 4-4 a. oft. ee se ee 
x12” BRE devnssscseses $42.50 $33.00" random cS EN oe Ee ee te tenet molt ae te oe 
19.50 =, Sapengiveuniie 42.50 34.00 onnme SS RD ees mS itname” Lia ke” ct me benta ae lf? 
00 pbéaviene eas 43.50 35.00 covece a 275 one 4-4 42.25 * . 060 8-4 85.75 2 eo 7 eee 
1x13” . 53.00 z cooee 6-4 = 68,00 8-4 47.75 °°: 3-4 561,75 12-4 oe 
eeue CLASH R EH OS A q ~ . eee . ‘eines zea e eee - 92.25 cake 
Peck, ixi2”’:.17! ean — $23.00 ee — a aa ee 
res . 4-4 we 8-4 32.75 ... 6-4 70:95 ag 4 4-4 32.25  ... my 
.99 4-4 36000... Hh oe Plain 8-4 78.00 82,00 5-4 34.00 ... |i 4-4 49.00 
CYPRESS S 23209 tit ihgare seedowren ffasce 22° sGbc80|[aoca daseo 222 isin 
_ * HINGLES & LATH ee oo wen i -Gie -ee 
20.25 inci j i —- < ca - 
29.95 Pray Ohio, Oct. 18.—The following are Quarteret 4-4 61.25 see Har 49.75 47,00 || _4-4 ga 75 _s28 b-4 oe oe 
21 50 = age wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o b. Firsts & Saan owe pee Sound wormy uae 6-4 oe 187-85 
a1 18 incinnati: -0.D. 4-465 _ =< oe oan 4-4 41.00 in Pirate a Se¥onde oe. ss. bn ay = 
inch, Shi _ 5-4 66.7 ae . wae 6-4 ee i = ee 69,75 |INo 1 Com & Sele — 
—— Best Primes Economies 6-4 71125 I sa — ss csones fo sstelse | (ot 88675 
> 12” Oe sreintco area $5.70 8-4 73.25  °.- 000 ane 8-4 76. eos 86.75 || 5-4 . 
ery" is iiapheriea eats . $3.20 praee 1008 «8 ° eee 5-4 37.75 eee 12-4 “ve 6.75 || No I Com & Sels 6-4 atin 63.25 
_ Bevcreemesirere 6.70 4.85 ($8.90 2-4 68:75 22, ‘|e 2 Connon” semmegiOd] At eng, M00} 8-4 32 n400 
OP -cucsaciensinninn ee ea red tio I con 4 is 1-4. 27,75 Firsts & Seconds S-4 46.80 205, fe 3 Commas . 
F . . es a eee 115.0 pods . ose 29.75 
~ a 4-Foot, %x1!/2—Inch— 4-4 52,00... Ho I Com & Sele ° Iino 2 Common ~— 7. 
18.25 TA Discesnieciant | a Seer $7.90 - ae 3-4 108.00 ae het oe ee oa 
” St 67 oe 4-4 127.78 uitier oe *—” Ghee a ~~ “eee “Second #-famy 
‘ . ese -4 141.00 eee . -4 34. ore 
$3.00 OAK FLOORING ate poe coo |S 258-00 175.50 15: s-im agg «{(?* ene 
. The fellowing are average pet aa é ain be Ps 6675 ose oan as oe ee & Secon bound wosm ° 
$38.25 obtained for oak flooring ge nye gga mgt 4-4 67. _ 3-8 om i Sein” Bn Sy eee No voa'dse12™ —- eee 44.00 
40.00 _ 9, as reported by the Oak Sicocien _ ed 138 Wider FAS Zo 78. . aca +o00 nae - = eee 53,00 |] 6-4 ae poe 4 
acturers’ Association : seit 4-4 9 = ae 5-4 ae 50 99.60 |} 5-4 104.75 126.75 No 2 Common 78.20 |) Sos 45,50 
— xe "50 62. |] 6na i SN stig A 
* weeue ¥irsts & S Plain eee 125,00 |] 5-4 a. 
aye W#x1%" 12x2%4" %x1%4” —%x2” irste & Seconts = rirets « Seconds 1Br$ vee 286.50} E-e re pavete & Seconds 
ee. “ wht.. .. .$138.72 $127.20 $92.25 $88.75 7 52.25 one i 55,00 ... ||Sapp 153.25 |}_8-4 poss 6)» Tage 79.00 
me oe * . Seer 5.5 “0! “ae 60.7 . 69. sa Hie eco . 
ai Sel. qtd. were... 105.27 “79.03 “8143 | Sa seco 312 | St epo0 1. ("Ste sesg5 luo cond tele |Le-4 21 90:00 
eated Clr ay So aoe ae 54.89 86.00 . ne es we aero eA St 7A | bea sco < queen | atu 
Ir. pln. red..... 39.16 80.52 56.55 ¥ . oe n +50 113.50 || 6- aor 
thera Sel. pin. wht ie 5938 73.12 os 57.80 No I Com & Seis b-4 115.25 128,75 S-4 65:75 100200 || 6a 2 te & Seconds — — i 
~ — » BOR. coe 59.05 72 ’ ¢ . eee ” eee 9,00 |}10- ns ° 115,00 .. 8-4 has . 
N . yo 2.10 48.46 - 8- 4 cee ‘ . sn. ee 
1.25 ne a. --. 43.79 52.85 25:90 $5’ see os an = he. 120,00 154.75 |iNo I Com & me - y 2: Com & Sels o 2 Vommon md 
110 No.2common.... 18.67 18.89. wee o> teeta * meer ee ESS 8-00 00.008 Int e325. lL boa 53.00 
cooe 8 eveccve5c ° naa eee 4-4 7 ° eee a 
1 MW%yx1e” %x2” fx1%” ~ 5-4 47,50. _s 178.50 || 5-4 ping ae No 2 Common 
‘ Clr. qtd. wht $110.5 clays o” Yex2 6-4 61.00 ... o 1 Com & Sele 6-4 oes 25 || _8-4 25 29 
15 —aea 0.50 $103.53 .....  .. 6-4 55,50 . 3-8 39,00 .. 8 ver 69675 
i Cir. qa, red... . SE cckbe Somme danen io 2 Common ss roe ante ee gers «94-80 98.00 Hime 5 ComEES 
eg 22: a = —_ ee to 5-8 19.25 ... 5-8 57.00 64.26 |l1z-8 | °5. 77250 ff 143,50 
es, 1b Cr. pin. wht... .. 77.79 73.94 $65.50 $79.64 4-4 26.75 oe. Ss an. aio 
Sel. pin. h teres 73.50 73.76 ..... 75.50 5-4 27.75 ee 4-4 66,00 77,25 || 4-4 sia Firsts & Seconds 
it sey DD. wht ee 63.45 $4.52 56.50 63.65 Ay. Png aia — 69.25 63.75 -_ oan. be poe ie 
_S 3 Serre a osses “Be n eve "25 llio- . one w rise 
Plank _ : common.... 40.19 46.40 .. 32.78 shite woPeay?  -* +> teed ~~ iio 2 A Commo 108.85 f] S-6 $6.98 200 
$42.00 No.2 common.... 15.00 15.00 <<. = 4-4 39.25 2-4 ees 108.25 || 5-8 - . —_—! poo 
38.00 ecoeee eevee -° 6-4 coe CS 4-4 eee 35,00 No I Com & Sels 
- 26.25 41.75 i 4-4 45.25 ies 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 
Viriginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 - 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QuaRgTereD WuH1Ts OaK— —" 
FAS ssiinuaita $135@145 $1 $145@155 $155@165 As. aaamonwes $ > ae ba $ 0@ zs $ ne as 
elects ....+e-. 15 a oe 2 rs 
No. 1 com..... 80 85 135 100 90 95 No. 2 com..... 28 31 33 #38 «38 43 
No. 2 com..... 45 50 54 59 55 60 CHESTNUT— 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 60 ETT Spree $100@105 $112@118 $122@128 
. No. 1 com..... 60 65 65 
Quastsasp Rep Osz— No. 3 com..... 20 21 21 22 21 22 
ee $110@115 «we. ee Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com..... GO GB wee eee cee eee No.2 com... 36 38 38 40 40 42 
No. SB GOGRs ccce 40 45 eee een ove eee Sd. wormy and 
PLain Wits 4np Rep ie oe sates epee ~ he = 33 42 43 45 «45 = «(47 
nt serteawas $105@11 1 f 
Selects ....... 70 7 7 80 85 90 £=%‘bBiRrcH— 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 70 15 p+ be Anal rcxcmenes  aeteaed $110@115 $115@120 
No. 2 com..... 42 45 47 50 4 0. com. an 
No. 8 com..... 22 24 23 25 24 27 a re 65 70 70 15 70 15 
Sound wormy.. 43 48 53 58 55 60 No. 2 com..... 31 33 33 38 38 40 
Hickory— BEECH— e s 
ae «seen wee eee «es $ 95@105 $ 95@105 SAP $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 75 4 
No. 1 com..... wea ‘wlan 65 70 65 70 Ne. 1 COMBcccce 42 45 47 50 47 
CC cass nue #00 35 40 35 40 Me. FS COMB. os 0% 27 30 30 33 33 3s 
MAaPLE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
ee ee 75 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $110@115 
it PO css eheeeseeeeswenenre . 3e 55 63 68 68 72 77 x1 vu vs 
8 ee ee 33 = 38 85 40 41 45 48 50 560 «268 
WHITE AsH— soneuiis 
0 EP ee en ee ee $ 95@100 $107@112 $112@117 $125 @130 15 
No. 1 com. and gel... .ccceccecs 55 60 72 77 78 82 100 105 95 100 
Bees OR vce oeececcescesveses 32 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 55 
The following list represents present value of Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—Average wholesal- 
hardwoods, f. o. b. Lower Michigan mills : ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, 
No.1 No.2 No.3 Cincinnati: 
FAS Selects com. com. com. Guu— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Bass WooD— Qtrd. rea— 
4 3 8@ 7s $ > ed = $ ae - se a $2102 yas... sarki tieai -$108@108 $208@113 91086113 
70 0 om... 
6/4 76 $0 4 70 62 Hi 33 35 3 38 
e/4 80 85 70 75 57 a Oe Oe pecewe Qtrd, red, sap no defect : 
10/4 95 100 85 90 70 7 46 50 ...... I 58@ 60 62@ 65 68@ 70 
BErEcH— No. l com... 47 52 52 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 30@32 12@14 Plain red: 
4/4 60@ 65 45@ 50 33@ 35 23 25 16 18 FP 100@103 100@105 105@110 
5/4 65 70 50 65 35 37 28 30 18 20 No.1com... 56 58 58 63 63 68 
6/4 70 #875 55 60 40 42 30 32 18 20 
8/4 80 85 65 70 50 562 33 35 20 22 Sap: 
Bircu— Batis. 13-55" TO Tk nes tee ee oe 
A . . - Plain FAS 6” 
4/4 100@105 80@ 85 47@ 50 28@30 18@20 & wider 52 55 54@ 58 58@ 62 
5/4 105 110 85 90 52 55 30 32 19 21 7 butt. 9 
6/4 105 110 85 90 57 60 35 37 19 21 soe Ss - 2 ~@ 
8/4 110 115 90 95 65 70 40 46 URES 0. 6 COM... 
10/4 115 120 100 10 3 5 56 - inven . 
12/4 120 125 105 110 85 90 0 ewe oe ” 
16/4 140 145 120 125 105 110) .uueee  caueee b. . 
Sort a D log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 
4/4 so 70 50@ 55 42@ 45 =o nos CoTTON wooD— 
5/4 75 55 60 47 50 2 22 2 ” 58 Me ie oe 
74 75 80 6D Ob 52 BS 30 $2 22 24 iw. ee ee et. 
8/4 80 85 65 70 55 7 (ae ae sakees No. 2 com..... ss 36 a, shail 
10/4 85 90 70 75 e . 3 = »eeweta 
12/4 90 95 75 80 D ervcece QUARTERED WHIT® Oax— 
ee ee ee Oe ee ees gages . $123@ 128 $128@133 $133@138 
Hard MAPLe— Selects ....... 92. 97 97 102 102 107 
4/4 @ 75 60@ 65° 47@ 50 28@30 15@17 Ne. 1 COM. cece FO 75 75 80 5 
site? ae Se 10 Gee GO 80732 18” 20 No. 2com..... 40 45 45 50 50 55 


6/4 85 4 70 7 60 65 33 35 18 20 
8/4 90 95 75 80 65 70 38 40 20 22 | QuartTerED Rep Oak— 








10/4 110 116 95 100 85 90 45 50 23 25 Pt scccckecue «ss @0¢ e066 sees 
12/4 120 125 105 110 95 100 45 50 26 28 No. 1 com..... 6 et skh Ake ae oe 
14/4 140 145 125 130 115 120 50 56 ...... No. 2 com..... 35 a soe Pee cia rrr 
16/4 160 165 145 150 135 140 50 55 ...... 
Harp MAP_Le FLOORING Stock, RoucHu— PLAIN WHITE AND Ae OaK— 
DO shadoeen e6aeenee 43@ 45 28@30 18@20 ae: tiene $ 8°@ 87 $ gee $105@110 
De. sseceeae evsaced 45 47 30 32 18 20 hy escocee = > 4 = pC. a b> 
ate a yo eee ‘ 
Sort Maris No. 2com..... 42 44 45 ... 45 50 
4/4 €5@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 No. 3 com..... 7 oan OO ace 66 ae 
5/4 75 80 65 70 50 55 33 35 18 20 Sound wormy.. 37 38 40 45 45 50 
6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 38 40 18 20 
8/4 8 90 75 80 60 65 40 45 20 22 Sort ELM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
END Driep Wuits MAPLE— a $67 $67 $70 
4/4 100@105 ........ 15@ 80 ...... alas No. 1 com.... 47 50 50 55 
a ge eee Me Macias Bos No, 2 com.... 25 27 27 28 
ee ee Me sccadecd Se CR eeowes . “edekat 
ee ee ME sdscdeees 90 PRESS See 
Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—The following are 


of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Cincinnati: 
averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis. " 


during the week ended Oct. 16: FAS, 4/4, $225@230; 5/4, $235@240; 6/4, $240@ 
Rs Clear No. 1 Factory 245; 8/4, $245@250. 
1 Peer 37.85 $44.36 api 
PEE, tts re eseess $67.85 SAN ttt | Selects, 4/4, $155; 5/4, $160; 6/4, $165; 8/4, $175. 
Nia ab aroielea 77.03 65.94 $38.93 I . . . - 
Ea | OANA S 80.03 coo ca Mes Ew 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $120 
Brecu— _ 
RE Sebecndesers 66.91 cele  _-waenead No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 








PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 19.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through the cour- 
tesy of Gregg & Co., of the Philadelphia Retail 
Board of Trade, are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer delivery) 


3x 4” and 4x4”...$44.00 BE. tievncenoes $49.00 
3x 6” and 6x6”... 43.00 EE. ne naaae aes 58.00 
3x 8”, 4x8” and BE iksacuebaces 56.00 

ee 44.00 NY Siw sca aetna 70.00 
WE exkiantanees fel —=FEj eer 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 

price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 

Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23g-Inch Face 
(Rail delivery) 


MOM cn ins man wine aera e ewe hik en ad ania $95.00 

SE SUE od desvcdenresevandusdeukeuwe 85.00 

LIE i anes he ake Wao aoe ease tennant 61.00 

ly a A ELL, oe pd bid ve gicganameawe eek 51.00 

a ae 5 aah Dank gin oie ace onde 28.00 

Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

1x6”, %4x5% ae: $27.50 1x10”, %x 9%....$28.50 

i gl . . 28.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 29.50 

Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, '4-Inch Scant, 10- to 

16-Foot 
NE sos ath bel ocahare se il a er $30.00 
ME scvdenetnceed 2 Nee 31.00 
Dl wataapeemawnd 29.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 

a ee ae $84.00 eee 

Fo a 58.00 46.00 $28.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
EE, ico ode awe Ghanbea@euneemeuaak 
Se Fa es ae eae 
I as acd aaa es eld lc 
ET ot EY oon windings olan a San edirkanewen 





’ ve 
33-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


ii aa cca le win qunreeen bake ee $41.00 
MI I cos och i dl acres Gana ale Ga wea cheatin 61.00 
NEN NIN ies neha ie netbaawace ea aan en 68.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
SS HE oc aaa coded aeeummnedeenewte $86.00 
CET BD. ke hadeecsneset ech ceencnenentes 74.50 
a ae 47.50 
5x14” and 22-inch clear ......cccccccceccce 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
Oe eee $ 74.50 $64.50 $48.50 $36.75 
aa 89.50 79.50 46.00 39.75 
NE oe a 79.50 69.50 49.25 38.75 
ME cc neiag acon 79.50 69.50 45.25 38.75 
 wivantiees 89.50 79.50 45.25 38.75 
ll ne 104.50 94.50 46.25 39.75 
13” and up.... 109.50 99.50 47.75 41.25 

Lath, 4-Foot No. 1 

NS ica sik oe $7.60 f.o.b. cars 
Hemlock ............ 5.60 c.i.f.—$6.10 delivered 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


(@g@eaaaneeaes 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—Sales of 
mills in this territory are running heavier than 
last year’s. Stocks are lower than usual for this 
time of year, but still are very well assorted. 
Prices are firmly maintained. The only marked 
surplus is in No. 5 boards, due to a light demand 
this year for grain doors. Building demand is 
rather quiet, but in the cities it seems to be 
picking up again somewhat. The outlook for 
country yard trade is not the best, owing to 
the lateness of farm work and the urgency of 
getting crops in and plowing attended to. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Local yards are 
doing a little business. Prices remain about as 
they have been, but some concessions are being 
made occasionally where a fair-sized order is in 
sight. The difficulty in replacing stocks tends to 
hold up the market. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Northern pine de- 
mand is dull in most parts of New England. 
There are comparatively few calls for yard items. 
Industrial request keeps fairly even, but is af- 
fected by competition of western woods offered 
at concessions. Northern pine sellers maintain 
prices except on surplus items. 








NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Advances as high as $2 
have not served to improve the northern pine 
market, but sales are perhaps a little more nu- 
merous. Yards buy sparingly. Incoming ship- 
ments are light. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Eastern spruce 
trade is quiet, and the market shows little 
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strength. Stocks of random at Provincial mills 
are pretty well cleaned up. Spruce boards are 
affected by the competition of low-priced west- 
ern stock. Quotations: Dimension, rail ship- 
ments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $38@39; 
9-inch, $39@40; 10-inch, $40@41; 12-inch, $42@43. 
Provincial random, 2x3, $32@34; 2x4 to 2x7, $33 
@34; 2x8, $36@37; 2x10, $38@39. Covering 
boards, DIS, 5-inch up, 8-foot up, $33@34; 
matched, random lengths, 1x5, $35; 1x6, $36; 
clipped, 8- to 16-foot, $36@38. Furring, 1x2, 
$32@33; 1x3, $31@32. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Eastern spruce lists 
are very firm, though not on a basis that at- 
tracts the mills. There have been some sub- 
stantial sales, and here and there a wholesaler 
describes business as ‘‘good.”’ 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—Unusual ac- 
tivity is found in the pole market, and it is re- 
flected in firmer prices for all lengths and sizes. 
The storm and flood damage through the middle 
West have made considerable replacement of 
lines necessary, and some of the power com- 
panies and the telephone people have rushed into 
the market for unexpectedly large orders. There 
is fair activity in posts also, as the wet weather 
has been favorable for setting posts and bad for 
other farm work. Prices are being marked up 
on 20-foot poles and to some extent on the longer 


pic HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—Northern hardwood sales 
are in small quantities and for immediate 
shipment as a rule. Low grade lumber has 
shown a decided improvement in the last sixty 
days. Furniture and interior trim factories 
are buying in fair volume. Mill stocks are in 
about normal condition for this time of year. 
Prices are steady. The feature of the southern 
hardwood market appears to be the demand 
for gum, which is holding its own. Other woods 
are moving fairly well to the various con- 
suming interests. Dry stock in the upper grades, 
particularly sap gum, is none too plentiful. 
Tupelo is in good supply, but red gum is scarce 
in all grades and thicknesses. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 19.—A good de- 
mand continues for all grades of hardwoods, and 
it is expanding slowly. The last two weeks have 
seen a steady demand from furniture factories. 
Some jobbers report difficulty in getting deliv- 
eries of sap gum, for which there is very heavy 
demand. A good demand continues for flooring 
stocks. Oak is the most popular item. The 
automobile factories are steady buyers. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 18.—Local com- 
ment indicates a moderate improvement in hard- 
wood demand, with sap gum still in the lead. 
The call for red gum is said to show no mate- 
rial improvement but to be holding its own. Oak 
is given a like rating. Bookings for the box 
grades of gum and cottonwood registéred a gain. 
Prices are reported well held practically through- 
out lists, 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 19.—Hardwood pro- 
duction does not appear to be keeping pace with 
demand, orders are a little harder to place, and 
prices are very firm. Sap gum is in large de- 
mand and prices are stiffer. Red gum also is 
in good demand and there is a steady call for 
walnut, oak, ash and hickory or pecan. The motor 
trade is taking more of the latter woods, espe- 
cially for spokes. Retail demand for hardwoods 
is rather slow, oak flooring being in best demand. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 18.—Inquiries were nu- 
merous, and a large volume of orders for south- 
ern hardwoods was received last week. Mill 
stocks were low, and producers were able to sell 
all the lumber they could cut, or more than that. 
The demand was general over the entire list, 
with much emphasis on inch common sap gum. 
3uying from automobile body concerns has 
slackened; but furniture factories, box factories, 
and planing mills are active. The market ’'is 
strong. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The hardwood 
market has continued fairly active for the last 
week. Business still consists largely of small 
orders. Dealers report that inquiries are en- 
couraging. Prices have shown little change. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 18.—Hardwood buy- 
ing is well distributed between industrial con- 
cerns and retailers, with the former having 
slightly the best of it. October volume is ahead 
of September and prospects are considered good. 
While buying is hand to mouth, needs are ap- 
Parently increasing. There are more straight 


carload orders. Retail stocks are not large and 
dealers have been compelled to replenish. Dry 
stocks at mills are kept down by inclement 
weather, and shipments are slightly ahead of 
production. Thick stocks are scarce. Prices 
are well maintained. Prices of oak at the Ohio 
River are: 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 
FAS com. com. com. 
Quartered ........ $145 $90 $50 ree 
105 48 $20 


WE seencentcuses 72 

HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 20.—Furniture, auto- 
mobile and box factories are still in the market 
for various hardwoods, mainly sap and red gum, 
oak and tupelo. Several Houston firms report a 
continuation of the substantial orders that have 
been coming in for the last couple of months. 
Prices are holding firm. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 18.—Hardwood busi- 
ness is undergoing a steady, if slow, change 
for the better. Gum yet holds the leadership, 
but oak, poplar, chestnut and maple are in in- 
creasing request and are showing a firmer tone. 
Despite the British coal strike, withdrawals of 
hardwoods from store in the United Kingdom 
have been such as to make buyers more disposed 
to place firm orders. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—Wholesalers 
here report that the offerings of northern mill 
stock are light. The market is quite firm on 
such stock, though sales are slow. There is con- 
siderable green stock which will be ready for 
use this winter, but does not figure in the present 
market situation much. The receipts of south- 
ern hardwoods are lighter than usual, because 
of floods and wet weather which have retarded 
shipments. The call for sash and door factories 
has shown a little improvement lately, but most 
industries are not actively in the market. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Volume of hard- 
wood business is running ahead of that of 
September with most yards. There is not much 
demand from automobile factories, although it 
is reported that leading interests are to be in 
the market soon for a large block of stock. 
Some improvement in buying of stock for the 
furniture factories has taken place. 





NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—The market in hard- 
woods continues lively, all woods being firm in 
price and some advances being noted. Poplar, 
gum, maple and oak flooring and items of trim 
lead the demand. Chestnut items are less plenti- 
ful than other grades. Generally there is a fair 
supply and shipments are moving promptly. In- 
dustrial buying is especially satisfactory. 

BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—There are more 
inquiries from furniture and chair manufactur- 
ers, and orders are being placed with less hesita- 
tion. Concessions have been rarely reported re- 
cently. Flooring prices have weakened, and re- 
tailers are buying very cautiously. Quotations, 
}#x2% clear: Birch, $75@87.50; maple, $80@84; 
oak, white, plain, $92.75@100; selects, $81.50@85; 
No. 1 common, $59.50@65. Quotations, inch: 





FAS No. 1 
NN ait ha a Wigtia Gg RRR ERS $100@110 $60@70 
ES ER rr ye 83@ 88 58@63 
NS rrr rrr re 75@ 80 45@55 
OE cca waseeawan sions 130@140 70@80 
SE AD occ dn daneeaheenews 105@120 55@65 
CE, catviakexsiaadetans Co iar 
i Psi caticavetaneneeee 110@120 65@70 
EN ns. hones eee ae 90@105 55@60 
Oak, White, Plein. .cccccesce 105@120 2k te eee 
Oak, white, quartered...... ee 
Poplar, soft texture......... Oo |). ar 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 16.—Southern 
California retailers report a fair amount of hard- 
wood moving. Industrial purchases are for im- 
mediate needs. Reserves are satisfactory and 
prices firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—Demand from country 
yards is in greater volume than from city retail 
sources. There is much competition for what 
little business is offered. Industrial trade is 
quiet. Wide dimension is still scarce at some 
mills, but as a general thing there is plenty of 
stock available and mills are trying to push 
sales. Prices are rather weak. Engelmann white 
and British Columbia spruce are meeting with 
considerable demand from industrial sources 
for crating and boxes. 





BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—There is a fair 
business in transit lots of fir. Prices are de- 
cidedly more steady. Less unsold lumber is on 
the way. Bargains in distress fir are now hard 
to find. Ordinary schedules of dressed fir in 


(Jones) 
Willamette 
Bearings 


The Jones-Willamette Bearing 
eliminates oil leakage, uses from 
50% to 90% less oil, reduces fric- 
tion by maintaining a constant 
oil film at the places where load 
or weight pressure is greatest, and 
lasts many times longer than ball 
or roller bearings because of its 
poco lubrication system. 

ade in all shaft sizes for special 
as wellas standard needs and uses. 
They are of special value for line 
shaft work, mill drives, and for mill 
machinery subjected to heavy 
loads. 






Oil reservoir 
supplying oil 
directly to 
feed passages. 


Cast journal 
bearing con- 
taining oil 
reservoir and 
passages. 


Oil return ducts, filled 
with wool waste to filter 
oil, and return it to the 
reservoir. 

Bearing liner with oil feed 
passages and oil return 
duct openings. 


Oil feed passages 
through which oil 
is automatically 
pumped to point of 
greatest friction. 


Proven through years of use. Write 
for descriptive circular and 
quotations on vour special 
requirements 


WILLAMETTE 


Manufacturers of Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON; U.S.A. 





Our Specialty is 
Screen Mouldings 


8139 — 8140 — 8076 
4%xe Half Round, Etc. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 


The TRAILER-TRUCK Co. 
NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 

















TRADE CHECKS - RUBBER/STAMPO. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


J. C. Lackey, 353 Lincoln Ave Landsdowne, Pa 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas 
City, Mo 

(}. 8. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis 

RK. D. Hunting Lor. ¢ American Trust 
Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la 
Colorado Continental Lbr. Co 
Chamber of Com. Bidg 
Denver, Col 

Alex W. Stewart 

931 Lbr. Ex. Blig 
Minneapolis, 

Minn 


Merits That 
Will Win Trade for you 


Dealers who have introduced Craig Mountain 
Quality Pondosa Pine in their community have 
found that contractors, carpenters and builders 
soon developed a preference for it on account of 
its workability, its good manufacture, its lightness 
and whiteness. Truly there is real trade-winning 
merit in 


Craig Mountain Quality 
PONDOSA PINE 


LIGHT—SOFT— WHITE 


It has the merits to win the sale and the merit 
to make good in actual use. With so many splen- 
did natural qualities, supplemented by reliable 
manufacture, is it any wonder that Craig Moun- 
tain Quality lumber is one of lumberdom’s best 
sellers > 


Why not order a trial car? 


Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, W. C. GEDDES, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mg. 






‘QuaLiTy "AK FLOORING (( (@ 





(sy 4 


Order ““KILMOTH’ 


Closet Lining in L.C.1 Make Homes More Saleable 


oe ieee hed ak —not alone new ones, but also old houses— by encouraging 
aa owners to line all clothes closets with 


“ QU ALITY” “KILMOTH” Cedar Closet Lining 


. This stock comes in 3/8x2, 24% and 3'4 inch widths. It is 
Oak Flooring or Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar— the most vermin-proof 
wood known. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 











transit are quoted $31@32, and No. 1 common fir 
boards, $27@28, ship’s tackle, Boston. Orders 
for direct mill shipment are scarce. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—The fir situation con- 
tinues to improve with respect to surplus stocks, 
shipments of transits having been curtailed. 
Sales continue heavy, though most yards are 
well stocked. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 19.—A larger vol- 
ume of country orders brought improvement to 
the fir market last week, though there has been 
no change in the price situation, yard items bDe- 
ing mostly weak. Some items of uppers hold 
their strength, but demand for uppers appears 
to be slowing down. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 18.—The gen- 
eral trend of the fir market is downward. The 
floods of the mid-west sections have caused a 
softening in prices. Export business has failed 
to make the expected gain. Retail business is 
somewhat better. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 18.—The fir movement 
is of impressive volume, but the number of dis- 
tributers has increased, and competition among 
producers has continued keen, so that present 
market is far from satisfactory. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 16.—A large vol- 
ume of Douglas fir arrived at the Los Angeles 
harbor during the week and the sales to the 
consumers have shown considerable increase. 
Prices at the mills are firm, and in several in- 
stances there have been advances. Retail prices 
remain the same. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 18.—Virtually no 
change is reported in price, volume or character 
of cypress demand. Local observers concede the 
spot business not up to the seasonal average, 
but contend that the market will absorb the 
output. The Louisiana mills are in _ steady 
operation and report no troublesome stock ac- 
cumulations. Mixed car orders continue pre- 
dominant. 





CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—Red cypress demand 
usually tapers off at this season. Considerable 
material is moving to complete shipments on 
contracts, but new business is rather scarce 
and for small quantities for filling-in purposes. 
Prices are steady. Stocks at the mills and in 
the hands of distributers are well assorted. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 19.—An increased 
volume of country orders for cypress boards and 
common dimension came in last week, and the 
outlook is good for a better volume of business 
if the weather is favorable. 








NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Shipments from Florida 
have been less frequent than before the hur- 
ricane. Local trade is steady and satisfactory. 
Prices have shown little change since spring, 
holding very firm. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Dealers in cypress 
report that about an average amount of business 
is being done, and this month will no doubt 
record some improvement over September 
Prices are fairly steady. 

BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Demand for cypress 
is very quiet. Industrial buyers are making 
small requisitions, and frequently substituting 
other woods. Retailers’ requests are not very 
numerous and are generally for small assort- 
ments to be shipped promptly. Yard stocks are 
being held at the minimum. Prices are well 
spread. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 18.—It does not seem 
as though the movement in cypress had so far 
staged much of a comeback, though the ad- 
vantages of cypress is maintaining quotations 
despite keen competition. Somewhat stronger 
confidence appears to prevail, and sales are more 
frequently than they were for a time. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—Cypress dealers 
report a fairly active fall business. Prices have 
been steady. Dealers expect the fall movement 
to last through the present month. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 19.—Cypress de- 
mand remains rather quiet, though the last week 
or so has seen a slight increase in call from 
rural yards for popular grades of red cypress. 
City demand is light, with virtually no call at 
all for yellow cypress. City dealers, generally 
speaking, have heavier stocks than at this time 
a year ago. There is little industrial demand, 
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but it is not of satisfactory volume, though in- 
quiries would indicate a better demand for 
November. Prices are holding their own. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Part cargoes of Pacific 
hemlock have served to increase local surplus 
stocks to a certain extent, though there has been 
a steady movement into yards. Bargains are 
much harder to get than they were a short while 
ago, and prices generally are firm. 

BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Nearly all of the 
business in hemlock has been in western stock. 
With a decided reduction in transit lumber, the 
local market shows a distinctly firmer tone. Of- 
ferings of eastern and northern hemlock also 
are light, but western lumber is lower. Eastern 
boards, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, are $32; northern, 
12-foot clipped, are $31 and random are $29@30. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The hemlock trade 
is not brisk, but is running in about normal 
volume. Due to the lateness of the season, 
mills in the lake district have depleted stocks. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—Demand for western 
pines is still slack. Some orders are being 
booked from both industrial and retail sources, 
but the volume is below the seasonal normal. 
At ‘this season retailers and industrial con- 
sumers endeavor to reduce their stocks as much 
as possible, and buy only for actual needs. Mill 
stocks are in good assortment, especially in the 
Inland Empire. Prices are still easy. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 18.—There 
has been a slight softening of the pine market, 
prices of some items showing declines. De- 
mand for commons and lower grades has been 
sustained, and box lumber has shown an in- 
crease in price. Retail business is good. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—There is no sign of 
weakness anywhere. Idaho is moving very well 
and shipments come in promptly. Some whole- 
salers have notified of an approaching advance. 








BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The California pine 
trade is rather slow. Sugar pine prices are 
firm, while white pine prices are easy. A de- 
cline of $2 to $5 has occurred lately in No. 1 
5/, 6/ and 8/4 shop. Idaho pine is weak, mostly 
in common grades, and buying has been re- 
stricted. 

BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Local demand for 
western pines is quiet. Some Pondosa pine pro- 
ducers are showing great urgency for immediate 
business. For thicker stock and higher grades 
in Idaho white pine, prices have grown a shade 
stronger. There is a range of 50 cents to $1.50 
in No. 2 common. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 19.—Factory buyers 
are taking most of the western pines sold in this 
market, both shop and moldings being wanted. 
Retail demand is mostly for boards and small 
dimension. Prices on California items are firm, 
but corresponding items in Inland Empire stock 
are a little soft, and some retailers have been 
taking the latter. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 16.—With an 
increased demand from the middle West for 
western pines, southern California retailers have 
noticed a decrease in reserves with prices stif- 
fening. Call for boards and dimension features 


the market. 
REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 18.—The red- 
wood market is in a better condition than at any 
previous time of this year, some manufacturers 
declare. Local, export and rail business are still 
above normal. Prices are firm. 





NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Industrial buying of 
redwood is probably heavier this fall than it has 
been in any previous season. Stocks here are 
still unbroken and fairly plentiful. Prices are 
holding very firm. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 19.—There is only 
a small volume of redwood business in this mar- 
ket, the demand continuing largely for moldings, 
lath and siding. A few factory buyers have 
been inquiring for short lengths. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Redwood takings 
of industrial buyers are more important than 
the limited requisitions for yard items. Whole- 
Salers are competing briskly for the moderate 
current business, but are deterred from making 














LAST MINUTE 
ORDERING! 


When the yard-man comes in and tells you 
that there is not enough of a certain stock to 
complete Bill Adams’ order; when you know 
Bill must have the lumber on the job a week 
from Tuesday at the latest; when you know 
you’ve slipped and the whole day seems 
spoiled— 


WIRE NATALBANY 


NATALBANY has two specialties. 


One is a stock that is never allowed to become 
depleted. 


The other is the fastest railroad service in the 
producing territory—lllinois Central Main- 
line service. 


Put the two together and Bill will have his 
lumber next Tuesday morning. 


(Long leaf or short leaf southern 
pine, trade marked and grade 
marked, from mills 71-72-73). 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COM PANY, LTD, 
SALES 


HAMMOND, ZA LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Fleet of Ross Gasoline Carriers at Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


6 Ross Carriers 
Save $269.23 Daily 


The most convincing argument of the econ- 
omy of any lumber handling equipment is actual 
figures on operating the same. 

By accurate check on the operating cost of 6 
Ross Lumber Carriers, the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., has found 


their saving to be as follows: 





‘The Carriers 
most Successfy] 
With the horizont 
these Machine 
that one 


have proven 
in connection 
al resaws. On 
5 Wwe have found 


“Six Ross Car 
installed have e 
pense with 


riers recently 


Total daily operating cost with 36 horses, nabled us to dis- 





500 trucks and 60 men..............------ $388.03 ptr apie thirty-six h 
ands , orses 
Total daily operating cost with 6 Ross d sixty men in the yards.” ‘i 
Carriers, 6 drivers and transfers... .......-. 1138.80 Grays Harbor L a 
Net daily saving $269.23 umber Co, 


By Frank Blagen, Mer 


Ross electric or gasoline carriers will 
solve your lumber handling problem. SSS 


Write for complete data on their costs. 


The Ross Carrier Co. MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
Office and Plant 249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
Benton Harbor, : : Michigcn 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 


_— 

















Profits Follow 
Progress 


Old fashioned machinery loses money 
every day. Learn how the NEW IM- 
PROVED PHILLIPS keeps step with 
progress and turns loss into gain. 


Pulley Mortiser—Pocket Cutter—Variety 
Saw Table. Two operations, one low 
power cost. Rigid pedestal base. Gur- 
ney ball bearings throughout. 


Write TODAY for new literature. 
Address Dept. A 15 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








SOUTHERN DIMENSION COMMERCIAL 
HARDWOOD STOCK VENEER 


LU KILN - DRIED - AIR DRIED CUT-TO-SIZE 
nmonco. rin onco «VSR ENRENaEoUoc SRE IR 
ROUGH-RESAWN Sonn AED ES CROSSBANDING - CENTERS 


Cxicaco Mitt axe LumBer Company 


General Offices: Band Mills: 
Conway Building Helena, Arkansas 
111 West Washington St. Blytheville, Arkansas 


Greenville, Mississippi 
Alsatia, Louisiana 


Chicago, Illinois 











concessions by the comparatively stiff attitude 
of producers. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 16.—The red- 
wood market has shown an improvement during 
the last week, with demand for commons hold- 
ing its own and the market for uppers looking 
much better. A slight increase in arrivals at the 
harbor has been noted. Prices are firm. De- 
mand is slightly under production. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—There is a fair 
volume of business in roofers. Occasional sales 
of 8-inch air dried are made at $30.56, but the 
bulk of current business is at $31@32 where the 
stock is really desirable. Shortleaf flooring and 
partition are quiet, and sellers are yielding a 
little on prices. Local demand for rough edge 
is slow and quotations range from $56 to $62. 








NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Roofers and North 
Carolina flooring are in exceptionally good de- 
mand. Arrivals last week were heavy. Yards 
are giving but little indication of stocking up. 
Demand in the suburbs has picked up and some 
retailers are stocking before winter weather 
shuts off supplies. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The market in 
North Carolina pine is called steady, demand 
for roofers being most active. The 6-inch roof- 
ers are $29, and 8- and 10-inch $30.50. Ship- 
ments are not coming through as rapidly as they 
were a short time ago, and the number of transit 
cars is not as large. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 18.—Some yards that 
have been supplying speculative builders with 
North Carolina pine are experiencing a shrinkage 
in sales volume, but there is much larger work 
in progress, Prices are much the same as they 
have been. Stocks on the wharves are still being 
reduced, while the mills are disposed to hold out 
more stubbornly for a margin of profit. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20.—Local demand for south- 
ern pine is quiet, which fs not unusual at this 
time of year when building operations tend to 
slow up. There is a shortage at some mills of 
6- and 8-inch No. 3 boards used for crating, 
particularly short lengths, and prices are 
strengthening. No. 1 boards and lath are rather 


plentiful, but some items of No. 1 dimension, 


and B and better 4-inch flat flooring are scarce. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 18.—Mill reports 
show increase for the week in bookings, cut and 
shipments, with sales showing the largest pro- 
portionate gain. Shipments led by the slightest 
of margins and production nosed out orders for 
second place. Most observers report increased 
business and inquiry for the week, with timbers 
probably in strongest position, and prices pretty 
well held throughout the list. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The southern pine 
demand has about held its own of late. Ship- 
ments are not being made from mills with as 
much promptness as desired. Retailers are not 
moving out any large amount of lumber, but are 
a little more disposed to buy, and a fairly active 
fall is looked for. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Retailers are tak- 
ing some southern pine, but orders are being 
placed cautiously. Longleaf flooring has grown 
a shade easier. Very desirable B&better 1x4 
flooring can be bought at $81 and possibly a 
little less. Demand for longleaf timbers, plank 
and dimension stuff is quiet. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 18.—Southern pine busi- 
ness last week showed a substantial increase, 
the gain being attributed to the improvement in 
weather. Orders were satisfactory from a price 
standpoint, wholesalers being able, in most in- 
stances, to maintain their full list prices on or- 
ders taken for mill shipment. All orders were 
for quick shipment. More transit cars were sold 
last week than in any week this year, but it was 
necessary to make some price concessions. ‘The 
transit list was small at the end of the week. A 
satisfactory volume of orders for mill shipment 
is expected during the rest of the year. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 19.—There is some 
slowing up in southern pine demand. It would 
appear that the bulk of fall business has al- 
ready been placed. Prices are steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 19.—Southern pine 
has been in better demand the last week. City 
trade, while light, has held up well, and the 
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same holds true of eastern territory. The Texas 
Panhandle oil field is producing the heaviest 
volume of business of any section. Prices on 
y southern pine have not yet recovered the ground 
é lost earlier in the month. 





2 INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 19.—Demand for 
> southern pine continues heavy, apparently com- 
ing from both .city and country yards. There is 
quite a bit of rural construction. City building 
is proceeding at a better rate than at this time 
last year. Jobbers say retail stocks are heavy. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Southern pine prices 
have been very firm and sales volume has shown 
steady improvement. October business, from 
present indications, will be bigger than that for 
any month of the year up to now. Good weather 
has favored distribution. Flooring and trim are 
in unusually good demand. 


owe oes 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 20.—Pine business is 
holding its own in spite of unfavorable cotton 
prices. Most items are in fair demand. The 
trade is confident that the country trade will 
realize before long that the cotton situation is 
not as bad as it was first thought and that it 
will, in due time, resume buying on a scale 
almost as large as that of some weeks ago. 


. BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 18.—Demand for 
™ Georgia pine seems to be rather more active, 
y stocks brought here being quickly taken up. 
it Stocks here are still very small, and dealers are 
not making important additions. Price differ- 
ences in favor of competitive woods are more 
t readily absorbed. 


- SHINGLES AND LATH 


k MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 19.—Wholesalers 


y report very light demand for stock grades in this e 

ig territory. Very little transit stock is headed this re V en e azar O re 
it way, but business is so quiet that there is no 

strength in the market, and it is barely holding 


its own at the bottom quotations. With an ORTON Gasoline Crane 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 19.—Shingle demand 




















“4 remains slow and prices still are largely a mat- Every year fires cause the loss of thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber. 
= ter of how much the buyer is willing to pay. Generally, the fires are caused by sparks from coal burning equipment 
- Lath comand is a oe ee ae Mw such as locomotives, cranes or hoists. 
good as they were. Siding is in de os : ; 
EB, in the country, and the volume of business of- Years ago cranes were built for steam operation only. Owners of lum- 
~ fered is not.large. Prices are weak. ber yards kad to be satisfied with the kind of power furnished. 
on ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 18,—Shingle demand Now all ORTON Railroad Type Locomotive Cranes are available with 
e. continues unimproved, wholesalers noting very Gasoline Motor Operation. Illustrated, is an ORTON Model “B”— 
‘ little activity. The market is firm. Quotations: 18-ton Crane equipped with a 6-cylinder 133 H. P. Climax Motor. 
he Extra clears, $2.45, mill base, and $3.96, St. - 4 
nd Leute: enten staee, 0136, alll base, end 0844 It makes little difference how much lumber you handle each day. You 
es - tees can get a crane which will suit your requirements exactly because 
st (a ORTON Gasoline Operated Railroad Type Cranes are built in 7 sizes 
- _ COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 19.—The shingle trade handling capacities from 5 to 30 tons on 28 and 60 booms, respectively. 
= is showing the effects of seasonal reduction in Cranes are mounted on standard gauge carbodies built to specifications 
r construc tion work. Dealers are buying for im- of the American Railway Association. 
y mediate needs only, those in rural sections are 
the best customers. In the larger cities stained Send today for a copy of Catalog A-37, it tells all about ORTON 
shingles are taking first place. Receipts from Railroad Type Cranes. 
ne the Pacific coast are small, but sufficient for 
p- current needs. Prices are rather firm. Extra 
as clears are $4.10; extra stars, $3.65; XXXXX Brit- ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL Co., 
jot ish Columbias, $4.90; Washington XXXXX, $4.75, Formerly ORTON & STEINBRENNER CO. 
re and Rite-Grade, $4.45. Lath trade is showing a ‘ 
ve decline, but prices are unchanged. 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
- NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Eastern spruce lath Manufacturers of Gasoline, Gasoline and Electric Truck 
, arrivals are just about sufficient for a healthy Steam and Electric Locomo- Cranes, Rubber Tired Wheel 
ng market. West Coast shingles are abundant, and tive Cranes, Flexible Tread Cranes. Clamshell Buckets 
wn bargain hunters can get their orders filled from Spence. — hip <gunee, Orange Peel Buckets )4 to 5 
. $1 to $2 below market. ey ranes an ower CRANE £. SHOVEL (ae) na Be capacity. Coal 
ak BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The shingle mar- 
ket is not called strong. British Columbia 
XXXXX are unchanged at $4.91, and Washing- 
Si- tons are 5 cents lower at $4.71. Supplies are R d y Lab C 
.~ large, and retailers buy as they need stock. e uce our or osts 
ice BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Shingle trade is by using planer knives that make it possible for each workman 
ot slow. Nice makes of British Columbia XXXXX to turn out a larger volume of work. Try our time tested 
- now $5, rail delivery. White cedars are steady 
ald at $4.65@5 for extras, and $4.15@4.50 for clears. e 
, Offerings of Coast fir and hemlock lath are cut- Pl K 
oe ting into demand for eastern spruce lath, but @ aner hives 
A sellers refuse to concede from $7 for 1%-inch 
ont and $8 for 1%-inch. The 1%-inch western hem- They have a keener edge and they hold it longer. That's 
lock lath can be picked up here at $6, ship’s b h ° f . def 
rete Ang ecause the cutting surface is made from the best tool steel per- 
ae. fectly uniform in temper. We fit the knife to your individual 
me HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 20.—Shingle demand requirements. 
uld continues poor. Lath are in fair demand at Write for full information. 
al- a little changed from those of a month ago. se 
1e fall is expected to bring better demand for | ] os ] & C 
lath, and possibly some improvement in the ay or, ti es ompany 
shingle market. 
re g RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U.S.A. 
the NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 18.—Louisiana cy- Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents 
Press mills are reported to have pretty well dis- 
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posed of their shingle stocks, with some shingle 
items probably oversold. Prices are reported 
unchanged. Cypress lath likewise are reported 
to be moving freely at unchanged prices. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 16.—The shin- 
gle market has shown increased activity, while 
reserves at mills are low. Clears are at a pre- 
mium, with demand for *A* improving. The 
shingle market advanced 5 and 10 cents during 
the week. The lath situation is also improving, 
stocks being somewhat low and demand very 
good Lath prices are firm. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—Strong demand for 
better grades of mahogany is reported. Medium 
grades are in moderately good request. Com- 
paratively few buyers are interested in low 
grades, but they are being taken care of by 
sales Inquiries from furniture and chair manu- 
facturers have continued to increase. The fol- 
lowing quotations for air dried plain mahogany, 
low run for figure, f.o.b. Boston, are well main- 
tained 


FAS No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
1/4 ‘ ..$190.00@195.00 $150@155 $85@... $35 
5/4 & 6/4 192.25@197.75 155@160 85@... 35 
8/4 , 192.25@197.75 155@160 90@ 100 35 
10/4 . 200.00@...... 165@... 105@... 
12/4 > °#£o---- 165@170 105@... 
16/4 220.00@...... 170@175 110@... 


NEW YORK, Oct. 18.—Manufacturers of ma- 
hogany are well stocked with logs and finished 
products, and demand is keeping up remarkably 
well, especially for finer grades. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—While volume of 
requirements is as large as it was last year, 
production has been restricted and a general 
effort has been made to reduce stocks. The net 
result is a healthier market tone. There is much 
less heard about bargains in odd lots and con- 
cessions on desirable stock. Round edge inch 
white pine boxboards are $26@29. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 19.—New England trade 
in clapboards is seasonable. There is a fair 
volume of inquiry for moderate-sized lots. Of- 
ferings of eastern spruce and white pine clap- 
boards are very light and prices are firmly held. 
Occasional bargains are offered in clapboards 
from the Coast. Quotations: Eastern spruce, 
1-foot, 6-inch, extras, $60; clears, $55; second 
clears, $50. West Coast clapboards, clears, 3- 
to 7-foot, redwood, $23.50; red cedar, $24; west- 
ern spruce, $32.50; California pine, $42. 


HYMENEAL 


HOEY-JENSEN. The marriage of Helen E. 
Jensen, daughter of Charles T. Jensen, secretary 
and general manager of the Queensboro Lumber 
Co., New York, N. Y., to Francis X. Hoey took 
place Friday, Oct. 15, at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Bayside, L, I 

BEALS-BUCKLEY. The wedding of Thomas 

Hall Beals and Miss Helen Buckley took place 
at the home of the bride’s parents in Tacoma, 
Wash., on Oct. 10. The bride is the daughter 
of Charles E. Buckley, former manager of the 
Northwestern Woodenware Co., of Tacoma. The 
ceremony was read by Rev. L. Griggsby, pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, and was witnessed 
by a large party of friends and relatives of the 
bride and groom. Everett Buckley, the bride’s 
brother, was best man. The young couple left 
on a wedding trip immediately after the recep- 
tion. Shortly after their return they will move 
to Oklahoma where they will make their perma- 
nent residence. 
_HALL-JONES. A pretty country wedding of 
interest to lumbermen took place at Deane, Ky., 
on Rockhouse Creek, Friday, Oct. 15, at which 
John M. Jones, a lumberman of Martin, Ky., 
was married to Miss Henrietta Belle Hall, pretty 
18-year-old daughter of Sam Hall, a lumberman 
and sawmill operator of the Deane section. The 
ceremony was the culmination of a courtship 
extending over several months, starting when 
the bride visited relatives at Martin where the 
young couple first met. They will reside at 
Martin. 

LARSON-BROWN. On Oct. 9 at St. Raphael's 
Church, Chicago, was solemnized the marriage 
of Gustave A. Larson and Miss Estelle H. Brown, 
both of Chicago. The happy couple spent their 
honeymoon visiting various places of interest. 
including French Lick, Ind., Louisville, Ky., and 
Clifty Falls Park at Madison, Ind. They will 
reside at 5025 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago. Mr. 
Larson is connected with the Cook Lumber Ter- 
minal Co., 3800 West 38th Street, and is well 
known in the local lumber trade. 











Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements, received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























WANTED—FOR CASH 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


State quantity you can furnish and 
send small sample by mail. 


SHAVINGS & SAWDUST CO., 
2240 S. Western Ave., 


Telephone Canal 0281. Chicago. 








MANAGER FOR NEARBY 
ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

We have room immediately for a local manager with 
ability to take charge of a business in a town of 10,000. 

This territory requires a salesman of character, high 
school or college education, aggressiveness, and a record 
of successful selling. Age 25 to 38 years. To sell coal 
and building materials in a business already established. 
Territory small, will be necessary to use auto in selling, 
straight salary, territory expense and commission. 

Reply immediately in own handwriting, Give complete 
record of past business connections and character ref- 
erences. Snapshot or postcard photo should accompany 
application. Only salesmen with successful selling rec- 
ord and anxious for rapid and substantial growth need 
apply. Address immediately, ‘‘G. 15,’’ care American 
Lumberman. 





WANTED 
First class assistant superintendent for large hardwood 
trim plant. Plant is located in large southern city, 
healthy location, all conveniences, including exception- 
ally good school system. Do not answer unless you are 
sure you are capable of filling the position, your past 
experience justifying your application. In reply state 
age, experience, references and salary expected. 
Address “G. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Wanted whose previous record as a millwork manufac- 
turer definitely proves his qualifications to assume the 
entire management of a million dollar millwork business. 
An exceptional opportunity for an exceptional man. 
State record in detail. All correspondence strictly con- 


fidential. 
P. O. BOX 3007, Boston, Mass. 


Address 
WANTED: 

Experienced salesmen who have specialized selling Cana- 
dian or eastern white pine, Idaho white pine, sugar pine, 
acquainted especially with industrial trade New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
towns located on Mississippi River. Give age, refer- 
ences, previous connections, experience, salary wanted, 
etc. Will be treated strictly confidential. 

Address ‘“‘D. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 














HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Only fully capable, honest and energetic hustler to buy 
oak and hickory wagon stock, also hardwood lumber, on 
either salary or commission basis. Must have good fol- 
lowing among mills and timberland owners in Ark., a 
Tenn., Ky., N. C., ete. Address with references, ‘‘H. 
120,’’ care American Lumberman. 





GENERAL MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted who has had practical experience in mantfactur- 
ing, billing and laying out detailed millwork. Must 
know costs. and qualify as an able executive to assume 
full. responsibility. Consider only a man who has had a 
successful record as superintendent of millwork. 

Address “E. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
For large retail lumber yard in Milwaukee. Must know 
lumber and be able to handle men. State age, expe- 
rience and give references. 
Address “F, 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
One who can figure from architect’s blue prints and is 
familiar with cost in Pittsburgh district for a mill do- 
ing high-class special millwork. 

Address “©. 1,”° care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
For Northern Michigan capable of handling camp log- 
ging 25,000 feet hardwood on cars per day with horse 
and tractor equipment. 
Address “BR. 20,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER STENOGRAPHER AND 
Invoice Clerk... Address 
ADAMS BANK LBR. CO., Morton, Miss. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER: 

Young man with wholesale lumber experience preferred 
Healthy Arkansas city of 20,000 population. 

Address “G. 23,’ care American Lumberman., 

WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

Bookkeeping and general office work, retail yard. State 
experience, salary and reference. 

Address “G. 1,"° care American Lumberman 























WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Bookkeeping and general office work, retail yard. Prot- 
estant preferred. State experience, salary, references, 
“EB. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 








WANTED—SHAPER MAN. 
Experienced in sash and door factory. 
RANDALL LUMBER & COAL CO., 
Flint, Mich. 





YOU CAN GET GOOD EMPLOYEES 


By advertising in the Wanted Employees column of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
You get results from our ads. 





SUGAR AND WHITE PINE 
SALESMAN 


One of the largest Pacific Coast manufacturers requires 
a sugar and white pine salesman for the middle western 
and eastern states. 


This is an important position involving upholding of 
good will, retention of important accounts and the de 
velopment of new business. 


Thorough experience in lumber business, sales capacity, 
keen and aggressive personality and willingness to travel 
extensively are requisites. 


Must be well known to the trade, active and young. 
We are entrusting an established business of substantial 
volume to the successful applicant. He will be coi 
pletely supported by headquarters and adequately com- 
pensated. 


Give full particulars as to previous business associa 
tions, age, references, etc. 


Address “G,. 18," care American Lumberinan 





WANTED: 
A salesman with headquarters at Cleveland to sell white 
pine and Pacific Coast products and southern yellow pine 
on salary or commission basis. Advise experience and 
how soon services will be available and all other neces- 
sary information. 
Address “G. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED, ACTIVE COMMISSION 
Lumber salesmen, to sell exceptionally high-class spruce 
factory stock and uppers. To active, permanent connec 
tions we pay 5 percent commission on mill basis price 
upon acceptance of orders. 

Address “E. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PRODUCING SALESMEN 
West coast wholesaler, thoroughly responsible, catering 
to yard, industrial, specialty business, fir, spruce, hem- 
lock, cedar, pine, wants reliable salesmen. Will make 
excellent proposition to producers. 
Address “A. 15,’’ care American Lumberman 


YOUNG MAN WANTED FOR SALESMAN 
For Chicago hardwood yard. State experience and sal- 
ary desired. 

Address 











“G. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
In states east of the Mississippi River to sell southern 
pine, cypress. etc. 
PANY, New Bern, 


2 HANKS LUMBER COM- 





























